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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years;  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School;  the  Law  School;  Courses  in  Medicine;  the  College  of  Education; 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the  College  of  Religious  and 
Social  Science. 

Faculty  and  Equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six;  thehbraries  contain  470,856  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety  acres  of 
land  in  Chicago;    and  has  thirty-one  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  (all 
buildings  on  the  north  side)  of  the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and 
Jackson  Parks,  six  miles  south  of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated 
trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central  suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations. 

The  University  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to 
December);  the  Winter  (January  to  March);  the  Spring  (April  to  Mid.  June); 
the  Summer  (Mid.  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1909-10  the  exact  dates  for  the 
opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  21,  1909;  Autumn 
Quarter,  October  i;  Winter  Quarter,  January  3,  1910;  Spring  Quarter,  March 
29.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises 
are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  Unit  of  Work  and  of  Credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  Graduate  Schools  confer  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Master  of  Arts,  of  Science,  of  Philosophy;  the  Colleges,  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  of  Philosophy;  the  Divinity  School,  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  the  Law  School, 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of  Laws;  the  School  of  Education, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 
\  Inquiries  Should  Be  Addressed  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

^^  Specific  inquiries  regarding  the  work  of  a  department  should  be  sent  to  the  head 
of  the  department. 

The  University  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  this  circular  on  application. 
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OFFICERS   OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Haskell  Museum,  First 

Floor,  Room  lo. 
Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,   University  Recorder,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall,   First 

Floor,  Room  2A3. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,   University  Chaplain,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

First  Floor,  Room  i. 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  University  Registrar,  The  Press  Building, 

First  Floor,  Room  i. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Haskell  Museum,  First 

Floor,  Room  10. 
George  Edgar  Vincent,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A5. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A4. 
RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A4. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A1. 
James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First 

Floor,  Room  2A6. 
Charles   Reid   Barnes,   Examiner   for  Colleges;    Frank  Justus   Miller, 

Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  8. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First 

Floor,  Room  2A7. 
Alexander  Smith,  James  Westfall  Thompson,  James  Weber  Linn,  Henry 

Gordon  Gale,  EUis  Hall;  William  Darnall  MacClintock,  Sophonisba 

Preston  Breckinridge,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Marion  Talbot,  Lexing- 
ton Hall:  Deans  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington  Hall. 
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GREEK,  LATIN,  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  THE 
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DEGREES 

Graduate  study  in  these  departments  may  lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  or  of  Philosophy,  or  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  below. 

I.      THE   master's   degrees 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago^ 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  work- 
ing, be  enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools  as  a  candidate 
for  a  Master's  degree.  As  soon  as  a  thesis  subject  has  been  chosen  by  a  student 
and  approved  by  the  principal  department,  the  student  is  required  to  get  from  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  have  filled 
out,  a  form  by  means  of  which  his  application  for  candidacy  may  be  presented 
to  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede 
the  final  examination  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University.^ 

h)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not 
be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan, 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  six  months 
before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  sacisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  principal  depart- 
ment. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  General  Library,  three  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

The  candidate  shall  present  his  thesis  in  complete  form  to  the  instructor 

'  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges,  on  a  blank  furnished  for  the  purpose, a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate 
work. 

*  Non-resident  work  is  not  accepted. 
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under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  two  months  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  thesis  shall  be 
passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it,  and  shall  be  deposited  by  him  with 
the  departmental  librarian  three  weeks  before  the  examination  is  to  be  held.  On 
depositing  the  thesis  the  instructor  shall  direct  the  Hbrarian  to  send  dated  notices 
to  all  members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  will  be  on  view  for 
one  week. 

The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written  examina- 
tion will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with  the  heads 
of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  at  least  one 
week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

One  week  before  the  examination  the  candidate  must  send  to  the  Graduate 
Office  a  list  of  the  courses  which  he  has  taken  and  a  brief  summary  of  his  thesis 
covering  two  or  three  pages. 

II.     THE   DEGREE   OF  DOCTOR   OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter,  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,'  whose  thesis  sub- 
ject has  been  approved  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German^  (which  must  be  certified  by  the  heads  of  those 
departments)  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which  he 
wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be  enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  As  soon  as  a  thesis  subject  has 
been  chosen  by  a  student  and  approved  by  the  principal  department,  the  student 
is  expected  to  get  from  the  Graduate  Office  and  have  filled  out  a  form  by  means  of 
which  his  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  may  be  presented  to  the  Facul- 
ties of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  final 
examination  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University  in  pursuance  of  an 
approved  course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must  include  one  principal, 
and  either  one  or  two  secondary,  subjects.  Candidates  may  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take  work 
which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments.  The  amount 
of  work  normally  required  in  the  principal  subject  is  eighteen  majors,  in  the 
secondary  subject  or  subjects  nine  majors.  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  certain 

I  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges,  on  a  blank  furnished  for  the  purpose,  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work. 

»  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  university  regulation  that  the  examination  in  French  and 
German  must  be  passed  before  a  student  can  be  regularly  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  It  is 
important  that  he  should  be  able  to  read  these  languages  early  in  his  university  course.  To  post- 
pone the  work  necessary  for  this  examination  till  late  in  the  course  is  to  fail  in  securing  the  advantages 
intended  by  the  regulation. 
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amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme,  but  as  the  recognition  and 
mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province. 

b)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  twelve  months  before 
the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

This  thesis  must  constitute  an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge- 
A  candidate  is  required  to  present  his  thesis  in  substantially  complete  form  to 
the  instructor  who  has  charge  of  it  at  least  four  months  before  the  final  examination. 
The  thesis  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  shall  be  deposited  with  the  departmental  librarian  three  months  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred.  The  committee  depositing 
the  thesis  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members  of  the 
departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  is  on  view.  The  thesis  shall  remain  on 
view  two  weeks. 

c)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  the 
degree.  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  present  himself  for  exami- 
nation in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  The  examination  in  the 
secondary  subject  or  subjects,  however,  may  not  be  held  more  than  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject.  The  student  may  present 
himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  principal  and 
secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken  in  advance, 
as  soon  as  he  has  (i)  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments 
concerned,  and  (2)  presented  to  the  Dean  a  written  certificate  from  the  principal 
department  that  the  thesis  is  satisfactory.  If  he  wishes  to  be  examined  upon 
his  principal  or  secondary  subject  or  upon  both  subjects  in  a  given  quarter  he  is 
expected,  within  the  first  three  weeks  of  that  quarter,  to  inform  the  professor  in 
charge  of  the  department.  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written. 
The  written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be 
made  with  the  head  of  the  department.  The  oral  examination  will  be  conducted 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned, 
an  appointed  representative  of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative 
of  each  of  them  if  there  are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  depart- 
ments who  may  choose  to  attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department 
appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature.  This 
examination  must  be  held  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
candidate,  if  successful,  wishes  to  take  his  degree. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  in  the  Graduate 
Office  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  examination.  In  the 
case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement  should  include 
the  work  in  this  department;  and  the  brief  for  the  final  examination  should  include 
all  the  work  presented  for  the  degree. 
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d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  university 
will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily  count  for  more  than  one 
and  one-half  years  of  resident  work  in  the  University;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted  after  one  year  of  residence.' 

4.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  the 
student  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a 
Hmited  extent,  under  conditions  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean 
and  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

5.  Conferring  the  degree. — The  Doctor's  degree  will  not  be  conferred  until  the 
thesis  has  been  published,  and  100  copies  deposited  in  the  General  Library, 
exception  being  made  only  in  case  the  thesis  is  to  be  published  by  the  United  States 
Government,  the  Carnegie  Institution,  or  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  this  case 
the  degree  may  be  granted  on  presentation  to  the  proper  Faculty,  through  the  head 
of  the  department,  of  a  statement  from  the  proper  officer  of  the  Government,  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  or  the  University  of  Chicago,  that  the  thesis  in  completed  form 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication.  The  candidate  shall  also  be 
required  to  make  a  contract  in  legal  form  and  deposit  the  same  in  the  Graduate 
Office  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library  with  100  reprints 
which  shall  fulfil  in  format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  require- 
ments.    [In  effect  after  October  i,  1908.] 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  rooms  of  the  four  departments,  eleven  in  number,  are  grouped  about 
a  Departmental  Library  Room  as  a  center.  This  room  has  a  capacity  of  about 
10,000  volumes,  and  the  advanced  student  thus  enjoys  constant  and  direct  access  to 
a  large  number  of  selected  books  and  to  all  the  important  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  University  Libraries,  the  Public  Library  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  the  Newberry  Library  are  accessible  to  students  of  the  University. 
Books  from  the  Newberry  Library  are  also  sent,  to  be  used  in  the  rooms  of  the 
General  Library  of  the  University,  upon  application  through  the  librarian  of  the 
latter. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Fellowships  yield  $520,  $320,  or  $120,  and  the  Scholarships  $120. 
The  appointments  to  Fellowships  and  Graduate  Scholarships  in  general  are 
based  upon  evidence  of  proficiency  and  promise  in  the  departments  in  which 

'  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before 
application  is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy. 
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the  student  intends  to  work.  This  evidence  will  naturally  take  the  form  of 
letters  from  former  instructors,  and  papers  of  a  scientific  character  which  may 
have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant,  either  for  this  special  purpose  or  otherwise. 
The  applicant  should  also  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  together  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  institution  from  which  he  has  received  his  Bachelor's  or  other  degree 
(with  the  courses  which  he  has  taken  marked).  A  general  statement  of  his 
plans  for  work  should  be  submitted. 

All  apphcations  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Literature  on  or  before  March  i.  Announcements  of  appointments 
are  made  during  the  first  week  of  April. 

A  Special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Greek  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June 
Convocation  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending  (Autumn  to  Spring  Quarters, 
inclusive).  The  award  is  based  upon  (a)  the  record  of  the  Greek  courses  taken 
(which  must  include  at  least  three  elective  majors),  and  {b)  a  special  examination 
held  in  May. 

A  Special  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Greek  is  annually  awarded  to  a  student 
who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate,  within  the  year  then  ending 
(Autumn  to  Spring  Quarters,  inclusive).  The  award  is  based  upon  (a)  the 
record  of  the  Greek  courses  taken  (which  must  include  the  three  required  majors 
and  at  least  one  elective  major),  and  (b)  a  special  examination  held  in  May. 

A  Special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Latin  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June 
Convocation  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  within  the  twelve  months  then  ending.  The  award 
is  based  upon  (i)  the  record  of  the  Latin  courses  taken  (which  must  include 
at  least  three  elective  majors  in  the  Senior  Colleges),  and  (2)  a  special  examina- 
tion held  in  May.  The  examination  in  19 10  will  cover  the  following  subjects: 
(a)  passages  for  translation  at  sight;  (6)  the  general  history  of  Rome;  (c)  the 
history  of  Latin  literature. 

(The  treatment  of  the  general  history  by  Pelham,  and  of  the  literary  history 
by  Mackail  or  Wilkins,  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  examination  under  (6)  and 
(c)  respectively.) 

A  Special  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Latin  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June 
Convocation  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the 
twelve  months  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (i)  the  record  of  the 
Latin  courses  taken  (which  must  include  the  three  required  majors  and  at  least 
one  elective  major  in  the  Junior  Colleges),  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in 
May.  The  examination  in  19 10  will  include  passages  to  be  translated  from 
Latin  into  Enghsh,  and  from  English  into  Latin,  and  questions  on  Latin  Liter- 
ature. The  Latin  will  be  similar  to  that  read  in  the  courses  mentioned,  and  the 
Latin  Prose  Composition  will  involve  such  grammatical  and  stylistic  points 
as  have  been  taken  up  in  connection  with  courses  4  and  5.  The  questions  on  Latin 
Literature  will  follow  the  lines  of  the  instruction  given  in  course  6. 

Holders  of  Fellowships  or  Scholarships  will  be  expected  to  give  assistance 
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of  some  kind  in  the  work  of  the  University,  for  the  most  part  in  the  care  of  the 
Departmental  Library,  the  reading  of  examination  papers,  or  in  instruction. 
In  no  case  will  a  Fellow  or  Scholar  be  required  or  allowed  to  devote  more  than 
one-sixth  of  his  time  to  such  services;  nor  will  a  holder  of  one  of  the  larger  Fellow- 
ships be  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  do  private  teaching,  nor  a  holder 
of  a  smaller  Fellowship  or  a  Scholarship  to  do  so  without  special  permission. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help:  (i)  Prizes;  (2)  Remission  of  Tuition;  (3)  University 
Service;  (4)  Other  Service  in  the  University;  (5)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund 
Society,  and  (6)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large 
city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau,  many  students  are  able 
to  secure  as  much  outside  employment  as  they  have  time  for.  For  further  details 
applicants  should  send  for  the  circular.  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University 
0}  Chicago. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University.   • 

3.  Tuition  fee. — {a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors,  {h)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case 
of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
being  charged,  (c)  All  tuition  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  each  quarter.     All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press  Building,  Room  i. 

4.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Nine  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the  quadrangles.  Two  of 
these  are  reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women. 
A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee  elected  by 
the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  deter- 
mined by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of 
the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.     The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 .  50  per  week. 
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All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition 

$120.00 
60.00 

100.00 
15.00 
10.00 

$120.00 

105.00 

126.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$120.00 
225.00 
225.00 

35- 00 
50.00 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

Board 

Laundry 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

Total 

$305.00 

$396.00 

$655  00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1 .  25  a  week  upward,  the 
$1.25  rate  being  easily  secured  where  two  students  room  together.  Many 
places  offer  room  and  board  from  $4 .  50  upward.  The  Men's  Commons,  Hutch- 
inson Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women 
offers  meals  a  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  During 
the  Summer  Quarter  the  Men's  Commons  will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
A  list  of  approved  boarding-places  outside  the  quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  at  the 
Information  Office,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding  them  may 
be  obtained  there. 
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GREEK 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Pq.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
*David  Anderson  Covington,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
John  Leonard  Hancock,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
Roger  Miller  Jones,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


Robert  Dale  Elliott,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  South  Dakota 

(Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  1909-10). 
Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Bradley 

Polytechnic  Institute  (Summer  Quarter,  1909). 
Geneva  Misener,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Greek,   Rockford  College   (Summer 

Quarter,  1909). 

FELLOWS,  1909-10 
Hazel  Louise  Brown,  A.M. 
George  Mlller  Calhoun,  A.B. 
Robert  Alexander  McLean,  A.B. 
Frank  Egleston  Robbins,  A.M. 
Edwin  Leodgar  Theiss,  A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voca  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 

*  Deceased. 
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literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  College  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  students'  choice  will  be  enlarged 
to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theocritus  and 
the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Plato.  Special 
courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private  and  public  antiquities, 
and  literary  history. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  department  will  make 
a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The  opportuni- 
ties of  the  Senior  College  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate  courses  are 
provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as  listeners  and,  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on  condition  that  they  at  the 
same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized  for  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  famiharity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who  enter 
college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and  (b)  those 
who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree.  The  latter 
class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for  the  A.B.  degree 
by  courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by  those  who  read  at  least 
1 2  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6.  In  this  way  the  full  requirements 
may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek  (b)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly  the 
elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Mr.  Robbins;  Autumn  Quarter, 
xi:oo,  Assistant  Professor  Bonner  and  Mr.  Elliott. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course 
who  have  completed  course  i,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Mr.  Robbins;  Win- 
der Quarter,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Bonner  and  Mr.  Elliott. 

I  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty-eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — (Continued.)  The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Bonner. 
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4.  Homer:  "Iliad." — (Elementary  Course.)  For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  three  required 
majors.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Mr.  Hancock. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  who 
Old  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

^  5.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito;"  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia;"  Exercises 
m  the  Writing  of  Greek.— This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn; Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Jones;  Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Mr.  Jones; 
Spring  Quarter,   12:00, . 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 
_  6.  Homer:    "Odyssey." — Nine   to   twelve    books.     Prerequisite:     course   5. 
Mj._    Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Mr.  Elliott;  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Hancock; 
Spring  Quarter,  9:30,    Mr.  Elliott. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy.— The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Mr.  Jones  (first  term);  Professor 
Burgess  (second  term);  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Tarbell;  Winter 
Quarter,  9:30;  Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who 
intend  to  teach.     Mj,     Assistant  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

17.  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. — An  outline  study 
of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Grecian  people.  Lantern  slides  and  other  methods 
of  illustration  will  be  employed,  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Bonner, 

18.  Thucydides. — Considerable  portions  of  the  earlier  books  will  be  read 
and  discussed  in  class.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  historical  method  of  Thu- 
cydides, the  growth  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  and  the  course  of  Athenian  politics. 
Papers  and  reports  involving  collateral  readings  in  other  sources  will  be  expected. 
Mj,     Assistant  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  the  period  from 
413-403  B.C.  will  be  studied  from  the  sources,  attention  being  directed  chiefly  to  the 
course  of  Athenian  politics.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will  be 
read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned 
from  time  to  time.     Assistant  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9 :  30, 
Assistant  Professor  Bonner. 

21.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  illus- 
trating the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the  period. 
Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
8:30,  Assistant  Professor  Bonner. 

24.  Greek  Elegy  and  Epigram. — Reading  of  the  remains  of  Greek  Elegy; 
the  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epigram;  intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic 
Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later  Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general 
accounts  of  the  development  of  the  type.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate 
Professor  Prescott. 

25.  The  Hellenistic  Epic. — The  Argonautica  of  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes;  inten- 
sive study  of  selected  portions;  rapid  reading  of  entire  poem;  translation  and  special 
reports;  comparative  study  of  the  Latin  Epic,  especially  the  Aeneid,  in  point  of  tech- 
nique.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  11:30,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 
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26.  Greek  Comedy. — Intensive  study  of  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes;  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play;  the  new  fragments  of  Menander;  the  development  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Comedy  in  form  and  content.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Prescott. 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor 
Shorey. 

28.  Aeschylus. — Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

29.  Plato:   "The  Republic." — Professor  Shorey. 

See  note  on  graduate  courses  63,  64,  65. 

30.  Greek  Lyric  Poets. — Each  student  will  study  about  one  thousand  lines 
selected  by  himself  from  the  Teubner  Anthologia  Lyrica.  The  instructor  will  inter- 
pret the  chief  extant  fragments  with  special  attention  to  metrical  readings  and  literary 
illustrations.     M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

32.  Hesiod  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other  early 
literature  and  pastoral  life.     Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9: 30,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

33.  Sophocles. — Study  of  one  play.  Reading  of  three  or  four  plays.  Pro- 
fessor Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poets'  extant  plays  will  be  presented.  Open  to 
Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle. 

36.  Demosthenes. — Each  student  will  study  about  fifty  pages  of  Teubner 
text.  The  instructor  will  survey  the  entire  political  career  of  Demosthenes  by  informal 
lectures,  and  rapid  reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  Orations  I-XIX. 
M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  2:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

38.  Homer  and  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas  of  the 
age  to  which  he  belonged,  and  further  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  methods  of 
historical  writers.  Teubner's  text  willl  be  used.  Open  to  Senior  College  students. 
Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

40.  Attic  Orators. — Rapid  reading  of  selections.  Informal  lectures.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

41.  Greek  Tragedy. — Rapid  reading  of  several  plays.  Mj.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

See  note  on  graduate  courses  57,  58,  59. 

43.  Lucian  and  His  Age. — The  class  will  study  the  selected  dialogues  in 
Allinson's  edition.  The  instructor  will  interpret  rapidly  many  other  dialogues  in  the 
Teubner  text  and  lecture  on  post-classical  literature  and  the  New  Sophistic.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  3 :  00,  Professor  Shorey. 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  interpretation  of  the  "rural"  Mimes  of 
Theocritus,  with  comparative  study  of  Bion  and  Moschus  and  the  Latin  Pastoral; 
the  "city"  Mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  new 
papyrus  fragments.  M.  First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor 
Prescott. 

45.  Lesser  Types  of  Hellenistic  Poetry. — The  minor  poems  of  Theocritus, 
Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  the  Hymns  of  Callimachus,  with  lectures  on  other  types  of 
poetry  (exclusive  of  epigram).  Prerequisite:  course  44.  M.  Second  Term,  Autumn 
Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 

46.  History  of  Greek  Literature. — Study  of  Wright's  Greek  Literature; 
informal  lectures;  selected  readings  in  translation.  This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  students  who  do  not  read  Greek.     It  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  in  Greek 
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only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  and  the  head  of  the  department.     Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Professor  Misener. 

47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  inscriptions 
mainly  as  important  documents  for  the  illustration  of  many  phases  of  public  and 
private  life.  Dittenberger's  Sylloge  will  be  used  by  the  class,  but  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  Corpus  and  the  journals,  with  which  the  student  is  expected  to  become 
familiar.     Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

48.  Plato:  "Minor  Dialogues." — M,  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
2:30,  Professor  Burgess. 

51.  Introduction  to  Post- Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  literature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  lirst  be  studied  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek  literature. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1909-10]. 

56.  Research  Course. — Subject  and  hour  to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of 
advanced  students  in  residence.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Shorey. 

57.  58,  59.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1909-10.] 

Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  (Monday,  4 :  00-6 :  00)  will  be  held  for  the  rapid  reading  of  several 
plays.  Senior  College  students,  after  consultation  with  the  instructor,  may  elect  this  work  separately 
and  receive  credit  for  it. 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Wed., 
4:00-6:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  for  the  rapid 
reading  of  the  Republic.  Senior  College  students,  after  consultation  with  the  instructor,  may  elect  this 
work  separately  and  receive  credit  for  it. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  the  History 

of  Art: 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

8.  Greek  Vases. — Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

10.  Greek  Architecture. — Mj.      Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

11.  Attic  Red-Figured  Vases. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and 
Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students,  is 
meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  under- 
stood from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which 
are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of  each  language. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar. — The  time  is  equally 
divided  between  Greek  and  Latin,  and  either  half  of  the  work  may  be  taken  separately 
as  a  minor.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 
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LATIN 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  Latin. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
Susan  Helen  Ballou,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Latin. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 


Wilber  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Supervisor  of  Latin,  Indianapolis  Pubhc  Schools 
(Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

FELLOWS,  1909-10 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  A.B. 
Mary  Johnston,  A.M. 
Richard  Orlando  Jolliffe,  A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

I.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading,  in  the  Roman  order, 
and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means  of 
educating  the  higher  literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  a  course  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
has  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  a  course  in  Roman 
Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
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4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical  side 
of  the  literature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman  His- 
tory from  the  sources. 

5.  To  offer  advanced  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by  practi- 
cal exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  study  of  the  earliest 
existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation  of  inscriptions;  in  the 
reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  the  treatment  of  problems  of  textual 
criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some  author;  and  in  the  com- 
parative study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  investigation  of  unsettled  prob- 
lems in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects,  and  in  Latin  grammar  on  the  side  of 
sounds  and  inflections. 

6.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  I.  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teaching 
of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  participation 
in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor  (see  courses  54-56,  and  58). 
II.  More  summarized  courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high 
school  (see  course  57).  HI.  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily 
underlying  all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and 
the  application  of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read 
(see  course  53).  the  other  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters  with  which  all 
teachers  should  have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  59). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to  take 
further  reading  courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  the  more  advanced  Senior  College  courses,  and  the  graduate  courses,  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  will  be  expected  to 
show,  besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and 
facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the 
history  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author 
or  authors  in  each  language. 

When  Latin  is  the  principal  subject,  Greek  must  be  offered  as  the  secondary 
subject. 

For  students  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  languages,  arrangements 
may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  Latin  Department,  whereby 
a  certain  moderate  amount  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount 
of  Latin.  In  special  cases  certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may 
be  similarly  accepted. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR   COLLEGE    COURSES 

I  A.  Cicero:  "Orations."  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Beeson. 

iB.  Cicero:  "Orations." — (Continued.)  Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Beeson. 

2A.  Virgil:  "Aeneid." — Prerequisite:  course  i.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30, 
Professor  Chandler. 

2B.  Virgil:  "Aeneid," — (Continued.)  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Miss 
Ballou. 

Courses  lA,  iB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  preparation  in  Latin  i 
and  2  only.  For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B.  Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

4.  Cicero:  "De  Senectute;"  Terence:  "Phormio;"  Translation  at  Sight  and 
at  Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. — The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the  course 
next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of  Latin  of  moder- 
ate diflSculty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Dr. 
Ullman  and  Professor  Miller;  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Miss  Ballou  and  Pro- 
fessor Miller;  Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Laing;  Spring  Quarter, 
9:30,  Miss  Ballou. 

5.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II:  Trans- 
lation at  Sight  and  at  Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. — Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Professor  Chandler;  Autumn  Quarter  8:30,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Laing;  Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Miss  Ballou;  Spring  Quarter, 
1 1 :  00,  Mr. . 

6.  Horace:  Odes;  Mackail's  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached,  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of 
syntax  and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  literary 
study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
10:30,  Dr.  Ullman;  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Miss  Ballou;  Winter  Quarter,  11:00, 
Professor  Chandler;  Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Miller  and  Associate 
Professor  Laing. 

senior  college  courses 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 

7.  Tacitus:  The  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between  con- 
tent and  Hterary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  reading 
Latin  aloud.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 

8.  History  of  Latin  Literature. — An  outline  will  be  followed  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.  The  work  will  consist  in  part  of 
lectures  by  the  instructor  on  such  questions  as  the  development  of  the  various  literary 
forms,  the  indebtedness  of  the  Romans  to  the  Greeks,  the  influence  of  writers  on  one 
another,  and  the  conditions  and  causes  of  decadence,  and  in  part  of  readings  by  the 
students  in  the  more  important  authors.  Where  whole  works  are  to  be  covered,  trans- 
lations of  Hterary  merit  will  be  used.     Mj.     Miss  Ballou.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

9.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Metamor- 
phoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Miller. 

10.  Rapid  Reading  Course:   Livy,  Phaedrus,  and  Aulus  Gellius. — The  course 

is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  to  afford  preparation 
for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Miss 
Ballou. 
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MORE    ADVANCED   SENIOR  COLLEGE    COURSES    AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 
Note.— Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  following  courses  except  ii,  at  least  one  Senior  College  course. 
Courses  11-22,  and  course  51,  are  intended  as  preliminary  to  more  specialized  or  technical  courses. 

1 1 .  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constantine.— (See  6,  Department  of 
History.)  An  outline  study  of  the  development  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the 
Roman  people.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Dr.  Jernegan. 

12.  Cicero:  "De  Officiis."— With  a  study  of  the  development  of  ethical  ideas 
among  the  Romans.     Professor  Chandler.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

13.  Cicero:  The  Philosophical  Works. — Selections  will  be  read  from  the 
De  Finihus,  the  Acade7nica,  and  the  De  Natura  Deorum,  with  reference  both  to  the 
philosophical  content  and  to  style.     Professor  Chandler.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

14.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illustrate 
the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some  material  for 
a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  political  principles  and  conduct,  and  for  a  view 
of  his  manner  of  life.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

15.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters."— The  principal  purpose  of  this  course,  as 
of  course  38,  aside  from  the  necessary  study  of  the  language,  will  be  to  present  a  pic- 
ture of  life  and  manners  at  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire.  Professor  Hale.  [Not 
given  in  1909-10.] 

16.  Lucretius. — A  study,  chiefly  literary,  of  the  De  Rerum  Natura,  and  of 
the  transmission  and  original  form  of  the  poem.  Professor  Chandler.  [Not  given 
in  1909-10.] 

17.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  upon 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted  upon 
him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his  importance  in 
reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  M.  First  Term,  Summer 
Quarter,  10:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

18.  Horace:  "Satires"  and  the  "Literary  Epistles." — A  general  survey  will 
be  given  of  the  character  of  the  Satura  and  Epistula  as  literary  forms,  but  the  main 
purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to  familiarize  the  readers  with  Horace's  own  views  of  life 
and  of  literature.  More  detailed  attention  will  be  given  to  the  so-called  literary  epistles. 
Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

19.  Horace:  "Satires." — Attention  will  be  especially  directed  upon  the 
construction  of  these  poems  and  upon  Horace's  philosophy  of  life.  The  members  of 
the  course  will  also  be  trained  in  reading  hexameter  verse.  M.  Summer  Quarter, 
First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Miller. 

20.  Horace:  The  First  Book  of  the  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be 
read  from  the  Odes,  the  Satires,  the  Second  Book  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  Ars  Poetica 
as  will  best  supplement  the  First  Book  of  the  Epistles  in  presenting  Horace's  character 
and  views  of  life.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Hale. 

20 A.  Horace:  The  "Epistles." — Book  I  will  be  read,  and,  in  the  time  that 
remains,  such  selections  from  the  other  works,  including  the  Odes,  as  will  best  serve 
to  supplement  the  view  of  Horace's  philosophy  of  life.  Much  practice  will  be  given 
in  the  reading  of  the  verse.     M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Dr.  Ullman. 

21.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  special  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  political 
and  social  conditions  of  the  times,  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  author's  style. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 

23.  Latin  Comedy:  The  Plays  of  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria 
and  the  Captivi.  Rapid  reading,  in  and  out  of  course,  of  the  Aulularia  and  the 
Rudens.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the 
relation  of  Plautus  to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of 
ancient  comedy.     Mj.     Associate  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

24.  Latin  Comedy:  The  Plays  of  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Phormio 
and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading  of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  course.    The  characteristics 
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of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  origi- 
nals; the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 

25.  Latin  Elegy. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the  writings 
of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  with  some  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  elegy  by  the  Greeks, 
and  by  writers  since  the  Roman  age,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  theme  and 
expression  properly  underlying  such  Hterature.  Specimens  of  similar  poetry  in 
other  languages  will  be  read  for  purposes  of  illustrative  comparison.  Professor 
Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

26.  Latin  Elegy:  The  "Amores"  and  "Tristia"  of  Ovid. — Reading  and  inter- 
pretation of  selections,  with  some  account  of  the  Latin  Elegy  and  its  development.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 

27.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  literature  of  Metamorphoses  in  Greek 
and  Ovid's  use  of  it;  the  form  and  structure  of  the  poems;  translation,  and  reports. 
Associate  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

28.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Virgil. — Professor  Miller.  [Not  given  in 
1909-10.] 

29.  Virgil:  "The  Georgics." — The  work  will  deal  with  the  history  of  didactic 
poetry,  with  Virgil's  diction  and  his  treatment  of  the  hexameter,  with  the  construction 
of  the  Georgics,  and  with  their  religious  and  patriotic  temper.  Professor  Chandler. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

30.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
rapid-reading  course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the  second  place, 
it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected  with  the  Aeneid.  Each 
student  will  be  expected  to  select  a  special  topic  for  investigation,  upon  which  he  will 
prepare  a  paper  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30, 
Professor  Miller. 

31.  The  Latin  Epic:  The  "Aeneid"  of  Virgil.— A  review  of  Books  I-V,  VII- 
XII,  with  lectures  on  the  sources,  methods  of  composition,  structure,  and  general 
significance  of  the  poem.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Prescott. 

32.  The  Latin  Epic:  The  Sixth  "Aeneid." — Detailed  study  of  the  sixth  book, 
with  interpretation,  account  of  sources,  structure,  and  general  significance  of  the  book. 
M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 

33.  The  Latin  Pastoral. — Introductory  study  of  Theocritus  (in  translation  or 
in  the  original) ;  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from 
the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Empire;  lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral 
down  to  the  Renaissance.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Associ.^te  Professor 
Prescott. 

34.  The  Latin  Novel:  Petronius  and  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

35.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — The  selections  will  exhibit 
Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  school 
of  writing  which  he  represents.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Professor  Chandler. 

36.  Seneca:  The  Tragedies. — The  history  of  tragedy  will  be  traced  through 
the  extant  fragments,  and  an  examination  into  the  sources  of  the  tragedies  will  be 
made.  The  greater  part  of  the  course,  however,  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the 
tragedies  of  Seneca.     Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

37.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Books  X  and  XII. — A  somewhat  detailed  exami- 
nation will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes,  and  a 
more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
8 :  30,  Professor  Merrill. 

38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  15  above;    but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate  and 
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intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  8 :  oo,  Assistant  Professor 
Beeson. 

39.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied, 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman  society  under 
the  Early  Empire.  Associate  Professor  Laing.  [Not  given  in  1909-10;  but  see 
39A.] 

39A.  Juvenal  and  Martial.— A  term  will  be  devoted  to  each  author,  the 
parts  read  being  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  life  of  the 
times.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Laing. 

40.  Suetonius:  The  "Lives." — Selections  will  be  read,  with  study  of  the 
author's  diction  and  syntax,  and  of  the  history  of  the  reigns  treated.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings  of  the 
more  important  authors.     Assistant  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

42.  Prose  of  the  Late  Empire. — The  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  intended  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  connection  of  Latin 
literature  with  the  Romance  literatures  that  grew  out  of  it.  The  authors  read  will 
include  the  principal  Christian  writers  of  the  period.  Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the  deca- 
dence of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  development  of  later 
Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Professor  Chandler. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

44.  Roman  Thought  concerning  the  Future  State  of  the  Soul:  I,  Studied 
from  the  Literature. — Cicero's  Tusciilan  Disputations,  Book  I,  will  be  made  the 
basis  for  the  study.  In  addition,  passages  bearing  upon  the  subject  will  be  read  from 
other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  and  from  his  Letters;  -also  from  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor 
Miller. 

45.  Roman  Thought  concerning  the  Future  State  of  the  Soul:  II,  Studied 
from  the  Inscriptions. — The  Roman  sepulchral  inscriptions,  as  collected  in 
Bucheler's  Carmina  Latina  Epigraphica,  will  be  used  as  material.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

46.  The  Historical  Development  of  Roman  Oratory. — The  course  will  take 
up  the  remains  of  the  early  orators  preserved  in  Valerius  Maximus,  Aulus  Gellius, 
Macrobius,  and  other  writers,  and  will  also  include  selections  from  Cicero's  Orations 
and  the  Panegyric  of  Pliny.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  wull  be  used  as  a  general  guide, 
and  passages  from  the  Orator  and  De  Oratore  of  Cicero,  the  Dialogus  of  Tacitus,  and  the 
Institutes  of  Quintilian  will  serve  as  additional  commentary.  Spring  Quarter,  2:00, 
Professor  Chandler. 

47.  The  Influence  of  Classical  Mythology  on  English  Poetry. — The  myths 
themselves  will  be  studied  from  all  the  more  available  sources,  with  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses as  the  main  source.  Representative  English  poets  will  then  be  examined 
in  order  to  determine  the  extent  and  method  of  their  use  of  classical  mythology. 
Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

48.  49.  Latin  Poetry. — An  outline  of  the  historical  development  and  general 
characteristics  of  poetic  art  among  the  Romans,  based  upon  the  study  of  a  somewhat 
extended  range  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Latin  poets,  major  and  minor,  of  different 
ages  and  fields  of  composition — the  whole  accompanied  by  illustrative  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  reading  from  other  literatures.  The  course  may  be  elected  for  two  quar- 
ters, or  for  either  quarter  separately.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

50,  51.  Roman  Literary  Criticism. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  survey 
in  a  broad  way  the  canons  of  literary  taste  and  criticism  among  the  Romans,  as  set 
forth,  whether  formally  or  incidentally,  in  their  own  writings.  The  range  of  author- 
ities to  be  examined  extends  from  Lucilius  to  Aulus  Gellius,  and  includes  a  considerable 
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number  of  men  who  were  themselves  exponents  of  literary  art — such  as  Cicero,  Horace, 
Petronius,  Seneca,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny.  The  works  of  writers  that  form  the 
subject  of  critical  reading  in  other  courses  will  be  more  cursorily  treated  here.  The 
course  may  be  elected  for  two  quarters,  or  for  either  quarter  separately.  Professor 
Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

52.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  compositions 
in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  to  the  students 
to  translate  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj .  Spring  Quarter,  1 1 ;  00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Laing. 

53.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Pronunciation  and  the  reading  of  prose 
and  verse.  Rapid  survey  of  the  syntax  of  the  cases,  moods,  and  tenses,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Latin  order,  in  connection  especially  with  the  authors  read  in  the  high 
school.  Exercises  in  the  application  of  these  principles  in  acquiring  the  power  of 
reading.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Assistant  Professor  Beeson;  Autumn 
Quarter,  9 :  30,  Professor  Hale. 

54>  55»  56-  Teachers'  Training  Course. — A  study  of  the  work  of  one  of  the 
four  years  of  the  high  school,  conducted  partly  through  the  instruction  of  a  class  of 
young  students  in  the  University  High  School,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
course,  and  partly  through  informal  lectures  and  the  discussion  of  assigned  material 
in  the  subject-matter.  Members  will  from  time  to  time  take  part  in  the  instruction 
of  the  University  High  School  class.  The  course  may  be  elected  by  University  students 
for  one,  two,  or  three  quarters.     Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

57.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — A  study  of  the  first  six  books  of  the 
Aeneid,  with  reference  to  the  presentation  of  Virgil's  art  and  material  in  high-school 
study.     Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

58.  Teachers'  Course  in  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  will  review  the  Latin 
of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  covering  vocabulary,  forms,  syntax,  and  order,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  presenting  the  material  to  young  students.  It  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  teachers  of  Latin;  but  students  of  some  maturity  who  desire  to  begin  the 
study  of  the  language,  or  to  review  forgotten  ground,  will  find  it  possible  to  do  the 
work.  The  textbook  used  will  be  Hale's  First  Latin  Book.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
2:30,  Mr.  Carr. 

59.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature  will 
be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts,  and  the  formation 
of  a  critical  apparatus,  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's  Commentaries.  The 
historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the 
circumstances  and  purposes  of  their  composition,  and  the  recent  investigations  and 
other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns.  Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

60.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment,  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  and,  in  particular, 
from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Laing. 

61.  Roman  Public  Life. — The  course  will  deal  topically  with  the  magistracies, 
the  Senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts.  It  will  be' conducted  by  lectures  and 
reports.     Associate  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

62.  Roman  Religion. — The  course  will  deal  with  the  domestic,  gentile,  and 
public  worship  of  the  Romans.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  festivals  and 
priestly  orders.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  lectures  and  reports.  Associate 
Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

63.  Church  and  State  in  the  Roman  Empire. — The  treatment  of  the  material 
will  be  both  historical  and  literary.  A  few  lectures  on  the  history  of  Roman  religion  dur- 
ing the  Republic,  especially  in  its  attitude  toward  foreign  and  imported  cults,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  readings  from  the  works  of  ancient  authors  who  treat  of  such  topics  under  the 
Empire.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  development  of  the  Egyptian,  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  Mithraic  systems  and  worship.     Lectures  will  supplement  readings,  the 
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latter  including  passages  from  Tacitus,  Josephus,  Suetonius,  Dio,  Pliny  the  Younger, 
Apuleius,  certain  of  the  Christian  Apologists  (especially  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and 
Orosius),  the  Acta  Martyr um,  and  writers  who  treat  of  the  attitude  of  the  religiously 
minded  citizen  toward  the  state,  such  as  Marcus  Aurelius  and  St.  Augustine.  Greek 
writers  may  be  read  in  translation.     Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

64.  The  Topography  of  Ancient  Rome. — The  course  will  be  illustrated  with 
plates  and  photographs  in  the  possession  of  the  University.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

65.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography.— A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  to  give  the  student  facility 
in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  lectures  will  treat  of  the  roll  and  the 
codex,  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts,  the  errors  of  the  scribes, 
etc.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Miss  Ballou. 

66.  Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy. — The  course  is  planned  to  give  stu- 
dents a  working  acquaintance  with  the  material  which  is  contained  in  the  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Latinarum  for  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  and  Roman  pubHc  and 
private  life.     Mj.     Associate  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

67.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants,  Merry's  Fragments  0}  Roman  Poetry, 
and  Biicheler's  Carmina  Epigraphica.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  to  give 
some  clear  and  ordered  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  Roman  literature.  The  treat- 
ment will  be  mainly  philological  and  literary.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Laing 
or  Assistant  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

68.  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to  study  the  char- 
acteristics of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pronunciation,  syntax,  and 
style,  to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary  Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connec- 
tion with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Romance  languages  on  the  other. 
Assistant  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

69.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period,  and  their 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections  will  be 
read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  special  reference  to 
linguistic  peculiarities.     Assistant  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

70.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries  and 
other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the  like.  The 
learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  single 
author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  survival  of  Roman  literature  will  close 
the  course.     Assistant  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

71.  Research  Course  in  Livy. — The  course  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  early 
part  of  Livy's  narrative.  Special  topics,  such  as  the  constitution  of  the  centuriate 
comitia,  the  episode  of  the  decemvirate,  and  the  career  of  Appius  Claudius,  will  be 
taken  up  for  consideration.    Associate  Professor  Laing.    [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

72.  73.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  Paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteen  centuries,  with  special  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  Professor  Hale. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

74.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — The  progress  of  research 
in  the  various  aspects  of  Plautine  study;  illustrative  critical  study  of  one  play;  new 
problems,  with  practice  in  research  in  topics  of  limited  range.  Prerequisite:  course 
23.     Associate  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

81,  82,  83.  Seminar:  Letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny. — The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manuscript 
authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be  critically 
examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will  be  determined, 
and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution  of  the  archetype  is  to 
be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practised.  On  the  interpretative  side,  more  minute 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology,  history,  or  administration,  than 
to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 
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84,  85,  86.  Seminar :  Letters  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of  Rome 
during  the  decline  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investigation  in  this 
course.  The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the  primary 
text,  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all  other  available 
evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical,  the  principal  aim  thus 
being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters.  3MJ.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring  Quarters,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Merrill. 

87,  88,  89.  Seminar:  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 
The  work  of  the  seminar  will  deal  first  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in 
syntactical  investigation  and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  them,  and 
then  with  detailed  problems.  Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  Papers 
will  be  prepared  and  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  class.  3MJ.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Hale. 

90.  Research  Course  in  Latin  Syntax. — Hours  to  be  determined  by  needs 
of  students.     Prerequisite:   courses  87,  88.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Hale. 

courses  in  greek  and  latin  offered    by  the   department  of  SANSKRIT  AND 
INDO-EUROPEAN    COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections), — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  under- 
stood from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which 
are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of  each  language. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar. — The  time  is  equally 
divided  between  Greek  and  Latin,  and  either  half  of  the  work  may  be  taken  separately 
as  a  minor.     Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  and  exercises  upon  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.     Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  ond  Uinbrian  will  be  used. 
First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  11:30,  Professor  Buck. 

courses    IN    greek    and    ROMAN    ART   OFFERED    BY    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF   THE 

HISTORY    OF    ART 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

5.  Roman  Art. — Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.  [Not 
given  in  1909-10.] 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo-European 
Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical  intro- 
duction to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their  compara- 
tive grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  department  in  Sanskrit,  Avestan, 
Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian,  and  by  the  English  and  German 
Departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  on  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compar- 
ative syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  programme  of  the  Latin  Department  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.     Courses  i  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
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the  Germanic  and  English  Departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  Hnguistic 
work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the  general 
student. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  1-7,  10-13,  21-24,  and  30-32  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  courses  21-24  are 
also  open  to  students  of  the  Junior  Colleges  upon  consultation  with  the  instructor.  All  others  are  graduate 
only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — Brief  history  of  the 
science.  General  principles  of  linguistic  development;  nature  of  changes  in  form 
and  meaning;  uniformity  of  the  phonetic  processes;  analogy;  relation  of  spelling  to 
speech;  language  and  dialect;  rise  of  a  standard  language;  language  mixture.  The 
grouping  of  the  Indo-European  languages;  the  ethnological  relations  and  earliest 
history  of  each  branch;  its  most  important  linguistic  remains;  the  leading  works  of 
reference  in  each  field.  Rapid  survey  of  other  families  of  languages.  No  textbook  is 
used  but  a  considerable  range  of  reading  is  assigned  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 
M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology,  is 
meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  understood 
from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which  are 
most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  in  each  language.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Pro- 
fessor Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  and  exercises  upon  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.     Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  190Q-10.] 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umhrian  will  be  used. 
M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  11:30,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Siudy  0}  the  Greek  Dialects  will 
be  used.     Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exercises 
in  Sanskrit  composition.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
V edachrestomathievf iWhtuse^..  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  2:30;  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
2:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value  and  one 
which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  gain  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  under  which 
this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some  conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature 
and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large 
amount  of  reading  in  translations  will  be  required.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  3:00.  Dr. 
Clark. 

14.  The  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  development  of  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  in  India. 
A  few  introductory  lectures  will  be  given  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of  political 
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history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.  The  ability  to  read  German  readily, 
though  not  required,  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  Mj.  Summer  Quar- 
ter, 9:00,  Drs.  Clark  and  Waugh. 

15.  Kalidasa's  Qakuntald,  with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit.  Dr.  Clark. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

16.  K.SiMdSiSdi's  Meghaduta  dind  Rtusamhdr a.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  3:00,  Dr. 
Clark. 

17.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pa^i  i?eac^er  will  be  used.  Prerequisite: 
Sanskrit.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

19.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  Philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the  selections 
in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edition)  or  the  Old 
Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit.  Professor  Buck. 
[Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

20.  Lithuanian  and  Old  Bulgarian. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philology. 
Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handbuch  der  altbul- 
garischen  Sprache  will  be  used.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

21.  22.  Elementary  Russian. — Reiff's  Russian  Grammar,  and  the  Russian 
Reader  of  Boyer  and  Speranski  will  be  used.  2MJ.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters, 
8:30,  Mr. 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Fri.,  4:00-6:00, 
Professor  Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  Selected  Hymns  from  the  Rig-Veda. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

general  comparative  philology 

-^         (Languages  neither  Indo-European  nor  Semitic) 
JAPANESE 

36,  37,  38.  Elementary  Japanese. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  a  practical 
one.  Elementary  grammar  and  pronunciation  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  easy  stories  and  conversation  with  regard  to  their  contents.  3MJ.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  11:00,  Mr.  Y.  Tsunekawa. 

39,  40,  41.  Advanced  Japanese. — 3MJ.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,!  Mr.  Y.  Tsunekawa. 

•  Hours  to  be  arranged  v/ith  instructor. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 

George  Breed  Zug,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art. 

Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Indiana  University 
(Summer  Quarter,  1909). 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  public  col- 
lections. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses 
i.     the  ancient  period 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander. — A  study 
of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  Oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine  their  art 
value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Pro- 
fessor Breasted. 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. — Professor  Tarbell.  [Not 
given  in  1909-10.] 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi. — A  study  of  the  sites  named  on 
the  basis  of  the  extant  remains.     Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

5.  Roman  Art. — Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Professor 
Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

7.  Fourth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Professor 
Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

8.  Greek  Vases. — Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Professor  Tarbell.  [Not  given 
in  1909-10.] 

10.  Greek  Architecture.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

11.  Attic  Red- Figured  Vases. — Prerequisite:  course  8.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
9:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

See  also  course  40. 
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II.       THE    MEDIAEVAL    AND    MODERN    PERIOD 

The  laboratory  method  of  study  is  employed  in  each  of  the  following  courses,  and 
occasional  visits  to  the  Art  Institute  or  to  other  collections  of  pictures  are  required. 

24.  American  Art. — An  outline  study.  A  brief  study  of  the  elder  Ameri- 
can painters,  and  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  work  of  the  contemporary  painters 
and  of  the  best-known  sculptors.  Prerequisite:  any  university  course  on  mediaeval 
or  Renaissance  painting.     Assistant  Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

25.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art.— A  course  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  painting.  Collateral  reading;  reports  by  the  students;  written  tests.  The  main 
objects  of  the  course  are:  to  interest  beginners  in  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting, 
and  to  indicate  how  to  study  and  appreciate  art.  At  the  same  time  the  class  follows 
the  broad  movements  in  national  schools  of  art  from  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  to 
contemporary  masters  of  the  French  and  American  schools.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

2 5 A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art,  Part  I. — Mediaeval  and  Renais- 
sance painting.     M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  i  :3o.  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

25B.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art,  Part  II. — Modern  painting* 
M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

26.  Flemish  and  Dutch  Painting. — During  the  first  term,  in  studying'  the 
Plemish  Masters  from  Van  Eyck  and  Memlinc  to  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  principles  and  development  of  the  arts  of  portraiture  and  of 
landscape  painting.  This  study  is  carried  on  in  the  second  term  in  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Dutch  School.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  3:00,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Zug. 

27.  Venetian  and  Spanish  Painting.— An  outline  study  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  Venetian  and  Spanish  schools,  with  some  attention  to  their  influence  on  modern 
French  painting.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  3:00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

27A.  Early  Venetian  Painting. — M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

27B.  Late  Venetian  Painting. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

28.  Movements  in  Nineteenth-Century  Art. — French  Classicism  and  Roman- 
ticism in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  Barbizon  School;  the  plein-air  painters  of  land- 
scape and  of  the  figure;  the  French  impressionists;  and  other  phases  of  realism  in 
painting.  Prerequisite:  any  university  course  on  mediaeval  or  Renaissance  painting. 
Assistant  Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

31.  An  Introduction  to  Italian  Painting. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  Florentine  painting  and  sculpture,  with  some  attention  to  the  Sienese  and  Umbrian 
schools.  Collateral  reading;  reports  by  students;  written  tests.  For  the  most  part 
courses  25  and  31  cover  different  periods;  where  they  touch,  the  treatment  is  different. 
Both  courses  may  be  taken  by  the  same  student.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  2:00,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Zug. 

33.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architecture. — Outline  study.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  French  and  English  Gothic  and  their  modern  adaptations.  Assistant 
Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

35.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Sculpture. — Outline  study.  This  course  traces 
the  history  of  mediaeval  sculpture  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  of  Renaissance 
sculpture  in  Italy  and  France,  with  some  attention  to  the  latter's  influence  on  modern 
art.     Assistant  Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

39.  English  Painting  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — First 
Term:  The  figure,  portrait,  and  landscape  painters  from  Hogarth  to  Turner.  Second 
Term:  The  Pre-Raphaelite  painters,  with  an  introduction  on  fifteenth-century  Italian 
painting.  This  course  is  intended  to  be  useful  to  students  of  certain  periods  of  eight- 
eenth- and  nineteenth-century  English  literature,  but  it  is  open  to  others.  Assistant 
Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1909-10.] 

40.  Architectural  Styles. — Theory  and  historical  development,  with  especial 
reference  to  Greek,  Roman,  and  mediaeval  architecture.  Lectures,  with  and  without 
lantern  illustrations,  supplemented  by  study  of  photographs  and  books.  M.  Second 
Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Professor  Brooks. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CHICAGO 


GREEK 


WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

William  Arthur  Heidel,  Professor  of  Greek,  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

Charles  William  Seidenadel,  Literary  Correspondent,  5817  Jackson  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Director,  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

Herbert  Morse  Burchard,  Professor  of  Greek,  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

George  Norlin,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Wake 
Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy, 
Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

William  Bishop  Owen,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Dean  of  the 
University  High  School,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

Geneva  Misener,  Professor  of  Greek,  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  The  University  of 
Chicago. 

Roy  C ASTON  Flickinger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111. 

David  Moore  Robinson,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Larue  Van  Hook,  Preceptor  in  Classics,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Frank  Winans  Dignan,  Publication  Department,  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

Kelley  Rees,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Anna  Bates  Hersman,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  Preceptor  in  Classics,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

LATIN 

Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 

Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  Italy. 
Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 

Kan. 
Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  University, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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1900  Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

John   Jacob   Schlicher,   Professor  of  Latin,    State  Normal   School,   Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

1901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,   Professor  of  Latin,   Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1902  George  Crawford  Swearingen,  Mississippi  Manager  of  Phoenix  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney   Frank,   Associate  Professor  of  Latin,   Bryn  Mawr  College,   Bryn 

Mawr,  Pa. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Cordis,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Ottawa  University, 

Ottawa,  Kan. 

1905  Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant,  Professor  of  Classics,  Florida  State  College, 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Mary  Jackson  Kennedy,  Kenwood  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y. 

1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University 

of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,  Professor  of  Latin,  Victoria  College,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Marietta  College, 

Marietta,  O. 

1908  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Assistant  in  Latin,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Evan   Taylor   Sage,    Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,    University  of  Idaho, 

Moscow,  Idaho. 

SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1896     Frank  H.  Fowler,  Professor  of  Latin,  Lombard  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

*  Henry  Farrar  Linscott 
1898     Helen  McGaffey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Jacob  Meyer,  Instructor  in  German,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Assistant  in  Classical  Philology,  Barnard  College, 

New  York  City. 

1904  William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Stoddard  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ivy  Kellerman,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

1907     G hen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,   Lecturer  in  English,   Waseda  University,   Tokyo, 
Japan. 
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1905  Caroline  Louise  Ransom,   Associate  in  the  History  of  Art,   Bryn  Mawr 

College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

♦  Deceased. 
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Junior  Class  Day 

Convocation  Sunday 

Class  Day 
(  Summer  Convocation 
\  Alumni  Day 

\  Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Independence  Day:   a  holiday 
(  Examinations  for  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
(  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 

Convocation  Sunday 
(  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
•]  Autumn  Convocation 
(  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

•<  Quarterly  Examinations 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 
1911 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Matriculation  and  Registration  of  incoming  students 

Lincoln's  Birthday:   a  holiday 

Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Spring  Convocation 


Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 

Quarterly  Recess 

Spring  Quarter  begins 

Matriculation  and  Registration  of  incoming  students 

Memorial  Day:   a  holiday 

Junior  College  Day 

Convocation  Sunday 

Class  Day 

Summer  Meeting  of  University  Congregation 

Summer  Convocation 

Alumni  Day 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years;  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  College  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the  College  of  Religious  and 
Social  Science. 

Faculty  and  Equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty; 
the  Hbraries  contain  491,481  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety  acres  of 
land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-one  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides 
of  the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  lUinois  Central 
Suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

The  University  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to 
December) ;  the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of 
June);  the  Summer  (middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1910-11  the 
exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  20, 
1910;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  i;  Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  191 1;  Spring 
Quarter,  April  3.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  gradua- 
tion exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  Unit  of  Work  and  of  Credit  is  a  major,  i.  e.,  a  course  of  instruction 
involving  four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or 
double  that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  majors  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — In  the  Graduate  Schools  are  conferred  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts,  of  Science,  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Colleges,  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  or  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School,  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  in 
the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the 
College  of  Education,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 

Tuition,  Fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education  is  $40  per  quarter.  In  Law  and 
Medicine,  the  fees  are  $50  and  $60,  respectively.  All  students  pay  once  a  matricu- 
lation fee  of  $5.  Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  major  per 
quarter. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

Inquiries  Should  Be  Addressed  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Specific  inquiries  regarding  the  work  of  a  department  should  be  sent  to  the  head 
of  the  department. 

The  University  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  this  circular  on  application. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Haskell  Museum,  First 

Floor,  Room  lo. 
Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,   University  Recorder,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First 

Floor,  Room  2 A3. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,   University  Chaplain,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

First  Floor,  Room  i, 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  University  Registrar,  The  Press  Building, 

First  Floor,  Room  i. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Haskell  Museum,  First 

Floor,' Room  10 
George  Edgar  Vincent,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A5. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A4. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A4. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A1. 
James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First 

Floor,  Room  2A6. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Examiner,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  8. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First 

Floor,  Room  2A7. 
Alexander  Smith,  James  Weber  Linn,  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ellis  Hall; 

Marion  Talbot,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Lexington  Hall:    Deans  in  the 

Junior  Colleges. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington  Hall. 
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DEGREES 

Graduate  study  in  these  departments  may  lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  or  of  Philosophy,  or  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  below. 

I.      THE   master's   degrees 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago' 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  work- 
ing, be  enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools  as  a  candidate 
for  a  Master's  degree.  As  soon  as  a  thesis  subject  has  been  chosen  by  a  student 
and  approved  by  the  principal  department,  the  student  is  required  to  get  from  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  have  filled 
out,  a  form  by  means  of  which  his  application  for  candidacy  may  be  presented 
to  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede 
the  final  examination  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University.^ 

h)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not 
be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan, 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  six  months 
before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  sarisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
principal  department.  The  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head 
of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  General  Library.  A  receipt  from  the  Library 
for  these  copies  must  be  filed  with  the  Recorder  not  less  than  seven  days  before 
graduation. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

The  candidate  shall  present  his  thesis  in  complete  form  to  the  instructor 
under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  thesis  shall  be 
passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.     If  provisionally  approved  by  him 

'  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges,  on  a  blank  furnished  for  the  purpose,  a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate 
work. 

'  Non-resident  work  is  not  accepted. 
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it  shall  be  typewritten  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with  the  departmental 
librarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On  depositing  the  thesis 
the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members  of 
the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

The  examination  will  be  ,partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written  examina- 
tion will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with  the  heads 
of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  at  least  one 
week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

One  week  before  the  examination  the  candidate  must  send  to  the  Graduate 
Office  a  Hst  of  the  courses  which  he  has  taken  and  a  brief  summary  of  his  thesis 
covering  two  or  three  pages. 

II.     THE   DEGREE   OF   DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter,  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,^  whose  thesis  sub- 
ject has  been  approved  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German ^  (which  must  be  certified  to  by  the  heads  of 
those  departments)  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which 
he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be  enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  As  soon  as  a  thesis  subject  has 
been  chosen  by  a  student  and  approved  by  the  principal  department,  the  student 
is  expected  to  get  from  the  Graduate  Office  and  have  filled  out  a  form  by  means  of 
which  his  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  may  be  presented  to  the  Facul- 
ties of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  final 
examination  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University  in  pursuance  of  an 
approved  course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must  include  one  principal, 
and  either  one  or  two  secondary,  subjects.  Candidates  may  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take  work 
which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments.  The  amount 
of  work  normally  required  in  the  principal  subject  is  eighteen  majors,  in  the 
secondary  subject  or  subjects  nine  majors.  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  certain 
amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme,  but  as  the  recognition  and 
mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province. 

h)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  twelve  months  before 
the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

This  thesis  must  constitute  an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge. 

At  least  two  months  before  the  final  examination  the  candidate  is  required  to 

'  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges,  on  a  blank  furnished  for  the  purpose,  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work. 

'  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  university  regulation  that  the  examination  in  French  and 
German  must  be  passed  before  a  student  can  be  regularly  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  It  is 
important  that  he  should  be  able  to  read  these  languages  early  in  his  university  course.  To  post- 
pone the  work  necessary  for  this  examination  till  late  in  the  course  is  to  fail  in  securing  the  advantages 
intended  by  the  regulation. 
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present  his  thesis  in  substantially  complete  form  (not  necessarily  typewritten)  to 
the  instructor  who  has  charge  of  it. 

The  thesis  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental  librarian  one 
month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee  depositing 
the  thesis  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members  of  the 
departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  is  on  view.  The  thesis  shall  remain  on 
view  two  weeks. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  head  or  acting  head  of  the  department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted, 
is  accepted  for  pubhcation  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the 
required  one  hundred  printed  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  School 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library  with 
one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half -roan). 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  then  be  followed: 

1.  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office,  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press  and  also  as 
to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis  has 
been  received  and  accepted  for  publication;    or 

2.  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial  guar- 
antee sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one  hundred 
copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half-roan.  This  guarantee  shall 
mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring  of  the 
degree;  or 

3.  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred 
only  after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 
For  more  detailed  information  in  regard  to  format,  cover,  and  title-page  of  the 
thesis  see  the  University  circular  on  Thesis  Regulations. 

c)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  the 
degree.  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  present  himself  for  exami- 
nation in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  The  examination  in  the 
secondary  subject  or  subjects,  however,  may  not  be  held  more  than  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject.  The  student  may  present 
himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  principal  and 
secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken  in  advance, 
as  soon  as  he  has  (i)  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments 
concerned,  and  (2)  presented  to  the  Dean  a  written  certificate  from  the  principal 
department  that  the  thesis  is  satisfactory.  If  he  wishes  to  be  examined  upon 
his  principal  or  secondary  subject  or  upon  both  subjects  in  a  given  quarter  he  is 
expected,  within  the  first  three  weeks  of  that  quarter,  to  inform  the  head  of  the 
department.     The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.     The 
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written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be 
made  with  the  head  of  the  department.  The  oral  examination  will  be  conducted 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned 
an  appointed  representative  of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative 
of  each  of  them  if  there  are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  depart- 
ments who  may  choose  to  attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department 
appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature.  This 
examination  must  be  held  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
candidate,  if  successful,  wishes  to  take  his  degree. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work 
including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  in  the  Graduate 
Office  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  examination.  In  the 
case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement  should  include 
the  work  in  this  department;  and  the  brief  for  the  final  examination  should  include 
all  the  work  presented  for  the  degree. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  university 
will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily  count  for  more  than  one 
and  one-half  years  of  resident  work  in  the  University;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted  after  one  year  of  residence.  ^ 

4.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  the 
student  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a 
Hmited  extent,  under  conditions  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean 
and  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  rooms  of  the  four  departments,  eleven  in  number,  are  grouped  about 
a  Departmental  Library  Room  as  a  center.  This  room  has  a  capacity  of  about 
10,000  volumes,  and  the  advanced  student  thus  enjoys  constant  and  direct  access  to 
a  large  number  of  selected  books  and  to  all  the  important  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  University  Libraries,  the  Public  Library  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  the  Newberry  Library  are  accessible  to  students  of  the  University. 
Books  from  the  Newberry  Library  are  also  sent,  to  be  used  in  the  rooms  of  the 
General  Library  of  the  University,  upon  application  through  the  librarian  of  the 
latter. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Fellowships  yield  $520,  $320,  or  $120,  and  the  Scholarships  $120. 

The  appointments  to  Fellowships  and  Graduate  Scholarships  in  general  are 
based  upon  evidence  of  proficiency  and  promise  in  the  departments  in  whiqh 
the  student  intends  to  work.     This  evidence  will  naturally  take  the  form  of 

'  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before 
application  is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy. 
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letters  from  former  instructors,  and  papers  of  a  scientific  character  which  may 
have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant,  either  for  this  special  purpose  or  otherwise. 
The  applicant  should  also  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  together  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  institution  from  which  he  has  received  his  Bachelor's  or  other  degree 
(with  the  courses  which  he  has  taken  marked).  A  general  statement  of  his 
plans  for  work  should  be  submitted. 

All  apphcations  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Literature  on  or  before  March  i.  Announcements  of  appointments 
are  made  during  the  first  week  of  April. 

A  Special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Greek  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June 
Convocation  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending  (Autumn  to  Spring  Quarters, 
inclusive).  The  award  is  based  upon  the  record  of  the  Greek  courses  taken 
(which  must  include  at  least  three  elective  majors). 

A  Special  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Greek  is  annually  awarded  to  a  student 
who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate,  within  the  year  then  ending 
(Autumn  to  Spring  Quarters,  inclusive.)  The  award  is  based  upon  the  record 
of  the  Greek  courses  taken  (which  must  include  the  three  required  majors  and 
at  least  one  elective  major). 

A  Special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Latin  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June 
Convocation  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  within  the  twelve  months  then  ending.  The  award 
is  based  upon  the  record  of  the  Latin  courses  taken  (which  must  include  at  least 
three  elective  majors  in  the  Senior  Colleges). 

A  Special  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Latin  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June 
Convocation  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the 
twelve  months  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  the  record  of  the  Latin 
courses  taken  (which  must  include  the  three  required  majors  and  at  least  one 
elective  major  in  the  Junior  Colleges). 

Holders  of  Fellowships  or  Scholarships  will  be  expected  to  give  assistance 
of  some  kind  in  the  work  of  the  University,  for  the  most  part  in  the  care  of  the 
Departmental  Library,  the  reading  of  examination  papers,  or  in  instruction. 
In  no  case  will  a  Fellow  or  Scholar  be  required  or  allowed  to  devote  more  than 
one-sixth  of  his  time  to  such  services;  nor  will  a  holder  of  one  of  the  larger  Fellow- 
ships be  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  do  private  teaching,  nor  a  holder 
of  a  smaller  Fellowship  or  a  Scholarship  to  do  so  without  special  permission. 


AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help:  (i)  Prizes;  (2)  Remission  of  Tuition;  (3)  University 
Service;  (4)  Other  Service  in  the  University;  (5)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund 
Society,  and  (6)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large 
city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau,  many  students  are  able 
to  secure  as  much  outside  employment  as  they  have  time  for.  For  further  details 
applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  jee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  jee. — {a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent);  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors.  (6)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case 
of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
being  charged,  {c)  All  tuition  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  each  quarter.     All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press  Building,  Room  i. 

4.  Graduation  jee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Nine  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the  quadrangles.  Two  of 
these  are  reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women. 
A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee  elected  by 
the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  Plouse  is  deter- 
mined by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of 
the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.     The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 .  50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$120.00 

60.00 

100 . 00 

15.00 

10.00 

$120.00 

105.00 

126.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$120.00 
225.00 
225.00 

35- 00 
50.00 

Board 

T.minHrv                              

Textbooks  and  stationery 

Total         .           

$305 . 00 

$396.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1 .  25  a  week  upward,  the 
$1.25  rate  being  easily  secured  where  two  students  room  together.  Many 
places  offer  room  and  board  from  $4 .  50  upv/ard.  The  Men's  Commons,  Hutch- 
inson Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women 
offers  meals  a  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  During 
the  Summer  Quarter  the  Men's  Commons  will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
A  list  of  approved  boarding-places  outside  the  quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  at  the 
Information  Office,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding  them  may 
be  obtained  there. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN 
GREEK,    LATIN,  INDO-EUROPEAN   COMPARATIVE    PHI- 
LOLOGY AND  CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  1910-11 

Summer  Quarter 

8:00 — First  Term:   Sophocles  (Shorey);  Caesar,  Civil  War  (Merrill);  Teachers'  Course 
in  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  i,  ii,  and  Composition  (Carr);  Greek  Sculpture  (Tarbell). 
Second  Term:    Hellenica  Oxyrhynckia  (Bonner);    Roman  Private  Life  (Laing); 
Teachers'  Course  in  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  i,  ii,  and  Composition  (Carr). 

9:00 — First    Term:    Tacitus,   Historiae   (Merrill);     Ancient   Athens,    Olympia,    and 
Delphi  (Tarbell);    History  of  Sanskrit  Literature  (Clark). 
Second  Term:  Terence  (Laing);  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature  (Clark), 

10:30 — First  Term:   Ovid,  Metamorphoses  (Prescott).  * 

Second  Term:  Latin  Pastoral  (Prescott);    Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  (Bonner). 

11:30 — Theocritus  (Erescott);  Seneca,  Prose  (Chandler). 

1:30 — First  Term:  Virgil  (Fairclough);   Elementary  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
Second  Term:   Elementary  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

2:30 — First  Term:   Quintilian,  Institutes,  X  (Fairclough);  Teachers'  Course  in  First- 
Year  Latin  (Carr);    Vedic  (Clark). 
Second  Term:  Teachers'  Course  in  First- Year  Latin  (Carr);   Vedic  (Clark). 

3:30 — First  Term:    Plato,  Republic  (Shorey). 

Autumn  Quarter 

8:30 — Attic  Orators  (Shorey);   Tacitus,  Annals  (Merrill);    Greek  Art  (Tarbell). 
9:30 — Lyric  Poets    (Castle);    Teachers'  Training    Course  (Hale);  The  Religions  of 

India  (Clark). 
11:00 — Latin  Epigraphy  (Laing);   Seneca,  Tragedies  (Miller). 
12:00 — Apuleius  (Prescott). 

2:00 — Rapid  Reading  (Beeson);   Elementary  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
3:00 — Kalidasa  (Clark). 
4:00 — Seminars:  Greek  Tragedy  (Shorey),  Mon.  and  Wed.;  The  Comparative  Syntax 

of  Latin  and  Greek  (Hale),  Thurs.;   Pliny,  Letters  (Merrill),  Tues. 

Winter  Quarter 

8 :  30 — Herodotus  (Castle) ;  Reign  of  Nero  (Merrill) ;  Roman  Art  (Tarbell). 

9:30 — Research  Course  in  Latin  Syntax  (Hale);  Fourth-Century  Greek  Sculpture 
(Tarbell). 

11:00 — Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);    Roman  Religion  (Laing). 

12:00 — Plautus  (Prescott);    Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Buck). 

2:00 — Cicero,  De  Ojficiis  (Chandler);   Juvenal  (Beeson). 

3:00 — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle  (Shorey);    Horace  and  Persius  (Miller). 

4:00 — Greek  and  Latin  Seminars  continued  from  Autumn  Quarter;  Seminar  in  Indo- 
European  Phonology  and  Morphology  (Buck),  Fri. 

Spring  Quarter 

8:30 — Plutarch,  Lives  (Bonner);    Early  Roman  History  (Merrill);    Greek  and  Roman 

Coins  and  Gems  (Tarbell). 
9:30 — Homer,  Iliad   and  Odyssey  (Castle);    Pliny,  Letters  (Hale);    Greek  Life  from 

the  Monuments  (Tarbell);    History  of  Sanskrit  Literature  (Clark). 
11:00 — Greek   Elegy   and    Epigram    (Prescott);     Roman    History    (Huth);     Roman 

Sepulchral  Poetry  (Miller);  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck). 
12:00 — Writing  of  Latin  (Laing);   Plautus,  critical  study  of  (Prescott);   Greek  Dialects 

(Buck). 
2:00 — Church  Latin  (Beeson);    Virgil,  Georgics  (Chandler);    Sanskrit  (Clark). 
3:00 — Research  Course  (Shorey);    Lucretius  (Laing). 
4:00 — Greek  and  Latin  Seminars  as  before;   Vedic  Seminar  (Clark),  Wed. 
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GREEK 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
George  Miller  Calhoun,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
Frank  Egleston  Robbins,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


Wesley  Plummer  Clark,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 

Kan.  (Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  1910-11). 
Geneva   Misener,    Ph.D.,   Dean   of  Kenwood   Institute,   Chicago   (Summer 

Quarter,  19 10). 
Arthur  Leslie  Keith,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek  (Summer  Quarter,  igio). 


FELLOWS,  1909-10 
Hazel  Louise  Brown,  A.M. 
George  Miller  Calhoun,  A.B. 
Robert  Alexander  McLean,  A.B. 
Frank  Egleston  Robbins,  A.M. 
Edwin  Leodgar  Theiss,  A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voca  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellefiica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  College  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  students'  choice  will  be  enlarged 
to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theocritus  and 
the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Plato.     Special 
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courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private  and  public  antiquities, 
and  literary  history. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  department  will  make 
a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The  opportuni- 
ties of  the  Senior  College  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate  courses  are 
provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as  Hsteners  and,  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on  condition  that  they  at  the 
same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized  for  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR   COLLEGE   COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who  enter 
college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and  (b)  those 
who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree.  The  latter 
class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for  the  A.B.  degree 
by  courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by  those  who  read  at  least 
12  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6.  In  this  way  the  full  requirements 
may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  {b)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly  the 
elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Mr.  Calhoun;  Autumn  Quarter, 
11:00,  Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course 
who  have  completed  course  i,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11  :oo,  Assistant  Professor 
Bonner  and  Mr.  Robbins. 

I  and  2  •mil  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty-eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — (Continued.)  The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Bonner. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad." — (Elementary  Course.)  For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  three  required 
majors.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Mr.  Keith;  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr. 
Calhoun. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  who 
did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

5.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  9:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Bonner;    Second  Term,  Dr.  Misener;   Autumn  Quarter, 
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ii:oo,    Associate    Professor   Castle;     Winter  Quarter,   9:30,   Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Bonner;    Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Mr.  Calhoun. 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  11:30,  Mr.  Keith;  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor 
Tarbell;  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Clarke;  Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Mr,  Clarke. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Assistant  Professor  Bonner 
(First  term);  Dr.  Misener  (Second  term);  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Prescott;  Winter  Quarter,  9:30;  Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

SENIOR   college   AND   GRADUATE   COURSES 
For  a  summary  of  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses,  arranged  by  quarters,  see  p.  11. 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who 
intend  to  teach.     Mj.     Assistant  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

18.  Thucydides. — Considerable  portions  of  the  earlier  books  will  be  read 
and  discussed  in  class.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  historical  method  of  Thu- 
cydides, the  growth  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  and  the  course  of  Athenian  politics. 
Papers  and  reports  involving  collateral  readings  in  other  sources  will  be  expected. 
Mj.     Assistant  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  the  period  from 
413-403  B.  c.  will  be  studied  from  the  sources,  attention  being  directed  chiefly  to  the 
course  of  Athenian  politics.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will  be 
read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned 
from  time  to  time.     Assistant  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

21.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  illus- 
trating the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the  period. 
Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

22.  The  *'Hellenica  Oxyrhynchia"  and  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — The  new 
fragment  of  a  Greek  history  dealing  with  the  years  396-395  B.  C,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1908,  will  be  read  in  class,  together  with  the  portions  of  Xenophon's  Hellenica 
that  deal  with  these  years.  Questions  of  language  and  authorship  will  receive  appro- 
priate treatment,  but  the  chief  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  content  of  the  new  document. 
Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Bonner. 

23.  Plutarch:  "Lives." — The  biographies  of  a  number  of  Athenian  statesmen 
will  be  read.  Attention  will  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  political  history  of  Athens  in  the 
fifth  century.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Assistant  Professor  Bonner. 

24.  Greek  Elegy  and  Epigram. — Reading  of  the  remains  of  Greek  Elegy;  , 
the  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epigram;    intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic 
Epigram;    rapid  survey  of  the  later  Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general 
accounts  of  the  development  of  the  type.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate 
Professor  Prescott.  ;^ 

25.  The  Hellenistic  Epic. — The  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes;   inten-    '■ 
sive  study  of  selected  portions;   rapid  reading  of  entire  poem;   translation  and  special 
reports;   comparative  study  of  the  Latin  Epic,  especially  the  Aeneid,  in  point  of  tech- 
nique.    Mj.  ASSOCIATE  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 
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26.  Greek  Comedy. — Intensive  study  of  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes;  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play;  the  new  fragments  of  Menander;  the  development  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Comedy  in  form  and  content.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Prescott. 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

28.  Aeschylus. — Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Each  member  of  the  class  will  study  and  be 
examined  upon  two  books  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  books  not  previously  offered 
for  credit.  The  instructor  will  analyze  and  interpret  the  entire  work.  M.  First 
Term,  Summer  Quarter,  3 :  30,  Professor  Shorey. 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

32.  Hesiod  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other  early 
literature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

33.  Sophocles. — Each  member  of  the  class  will  study  and  be  examined  upon 
one  play  to  be  selected  by  himself.  The  instructor  will  interpret  five  plays,  laying  special 
stress  on  the  choric  odes.  Teubner  or  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  M.  Summer  Quar- 
ter, First  Term,  8 :  00,  Professor  Shorey. 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poets'  extant  plays  will  be  presented.  Open  to 
Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1910-11.] 

36.  Demosthenes. — Each  student  will  study  about  fifty  pages  of  Teubner 
text.  The  instructor  will  survey  the  entire  political  career  of  Demosthenes  by  informal 
lectures,  and  rapid  reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  Orations  I-XIX. 
Mj.     Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

38.  Homer  and  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  Mj, 
Spring  Quarter,  9 :  30,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas  of  the 
age  to  which  he  belonged,  and  further  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  methods  of 
historical  writers.  Teubner's  text  will  be  used.  Open  to  Senior  College  students. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Attic  Orators. — Rapid  reading  of  selections.  Informal  lectures.  Mj, 
Autumn  Quarter,  8 :  30,  Professor  Shorey. 

41.  Greek  Tragedy. — Rapid  reading  of  several  plays.  Mj.  Professor 
Shorey. 

See  note  on  graduate  courses  57,  58,  59. 

43.  Lucian  and  His  Age. — The  class  will  study  the  selected  dialogues  in 
Allinson's  edition.  The  instructor  will  interpret  rapidly  many  other  dialogues  in  the 
Teubner  text  and  lecture  on  post-classical  literature  and  the  New  Sophistic.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  interpretation  of  the  "rural"  Mimes  of 
Theocritus,  with  comparative  study  of  Bion  and  Moschus  and  the  Latin  Pastoral; 
the  "city"  Mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  new 
papyrus  fragments,  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  11:30,  Associate  Professor 
Prescott. 

45.  Lesser  Types  of  Hellenistic  Poetry. — The  minor  poems  of  Theocritus, 
Bion,  and  Moschus,  with  lectures  on  other  types  of  poetry  (exclusive  of  Epigram  and 
Comedy).  Prerequisite:  course  44.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  11:30, 
Associate  Professor  Prescott. 
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46.  History  of  Greek  Literature.— Study  of  Wright's  Greek  Literature; 
informal  lectures;  selected  readings  in  translation.  This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  students  who  do  not  read  Greek.  It  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  in  Greek 
only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  and  the  head  of  the  department.  Mj. 
Dr.  Misener.     [Not  given  in  1910-11,] 

47.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — A  large  number  of  the  most  important 
documents  contained  in  Hicks' s  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  and  inter- 
preted, with  constant  references  to  the  literary  sources.  M,  Summer  Quarter,  Sec- 
ond Term,  10:30,  Assistant  Professor  Bonner. 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the  whole 
in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics,  Rhetoric, 
and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj,  Winter  Quarter, 
3 :  00,  Professor  Shorey. 

51.  Introduction  to  Post- Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  literature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  first  be  studied  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek  literature. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

56.  Research  Course. — Subject  and  hour  to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of 
advanced  students  in  residence.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Shorey. 

57,  58,  59.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters, Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  (Monday,  4:00-6:00)  will  be  held  for  the  rapid  reading  of  several 
plays.  Senior  College  students,  after  consultation  with  the  instructor,  may  elect  this  work  separately 
and  receive  credit  for  it. 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:   Plato. — Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  for  the  rapid 
reading  of  the  Republic.  Senior  College  students,  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  may  elect  this 
work  separately  and  receive  credit  for  it. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  the  History 
of  Art: 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

2 A.  Greek  Sculpture. — M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30, 
Professor  Tarbell. 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi.  — A  study  of  the  sites  named  on  the 
basis  of  the  extant  remains.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

7.  Fourth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  9 :  30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and 
Indo-European  Comparative  Philology: 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students,  is 
meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  under- 
stood from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which 
are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of  each  language. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects  will  be 
used.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 
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LATIN 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  Latin. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin, 
t Susan  Helen  Ballou,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

,  Assistant  in  Latin. 

Carl  F.  Huth,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

WiLBER  Lester  Carr,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Classics,  University  High  School. 


Henry  Rushton  Falrclough,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classics,  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 

University  (Summer  Quarter,  19 10). 
Joseph  Henry  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  South  Dakota 

(Summer  Quarter,  19 10). 

FELLOWS,  1909-10 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  A.B. 
Mary  Johnston,  A.M. 
Richard  Orlando  Jolliffe,  A.B. 
Joseph  Clyde  Murley,  A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

I.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading,  in  the  Roman  order, 
and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means  of 
educating  the  higher  literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.     In  addition,  a  course  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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has  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  a  course  in  Roman 
Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical  side 
of  the  literature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman  His 
tory  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools,  or  as 
introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  51  (under  section  7  below.) 

6.  To  offer  advanced  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by  practi- 
cal exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of  the 
literature,  and  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types;  in  the 
study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation  of 
inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  in  the  investigation  of  constitutional  or  political  questions,  and  in  the 
comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  investigation  of  unsettled 
problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects,  and  in  Latin  grammar  on  the  side  of 
sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  I.  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teaching 
of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  participation 
in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor  (see  courses  52-55,  and  57). 
II.  More  summarized  courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high 
school  (see  course  56).  III.  More  general  courses:  one,  in  matters  necessarily 
underlying  all  teaching  of  Latin,  whether  in  university  or  school,  such  as  syntax, 
word-order,  and  the  application  of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring 
power  to  read  (see  course  51),  the  other,  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters 
with  which  all  teachers  should  have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  58). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to  take 
further  reading  courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 

All  graduate  courses,  and  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  10,  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  will  be  expected  to 
show,  besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and 
facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the 
history  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author 
or  authors  in  each  language. 

When  Latin  is  the  principal  subject,  Greek  must  be  offered  as  the  secondary 
subject 

For  students  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  languages,  arrangements 
may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  Latin  Department,  whereby 
a  certain  moderate  amount  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount 
of  Latin.  In  special  cases  certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may 
be  similarly  accepted. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR   COLLEGE    COURSES 

I  A.  Cicero:   "Orations."     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30, 


iB.  Cicero:  "Orations." — (Continued.)    Winter   Quarter,    11:00,    Professor 
Chandler. 

2A.  Virgil:  "Aeneid." — Prerequisite:  course  i.     Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  11:00, 


2B.  Virgil:    "Aeneid." — (Continued.)      Mj.     Autumn    Quarter,  11:00, . 

Courses  lA,  iB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  preparation  in  Latin  i 
and  2  only.  For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B.  Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

4.  Cicero:  "De  Senectute";  Terence:  "Phormio";  Translation  at  Sight 
and  at  Hearing;  the  "Writing  of  Latin. — The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of  Latin 
of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
11:30,  Professor  Howard;  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Miller,  and  12:00, 

Assistant  Professor  Beeson;    Winter  Quarter,   12:00,   ;    Spring   Quarter, 

12:00,  Professor  Chandler. 

5.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II;  Trans- 
lation at  Sight  and  at  Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. — Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Professor  Chandler;  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00, 
Associate  Professor  Laing;  Winter  Quarter,  12  :oo.  Assistant  Professor  Beeson; 
Spring  Quarter,  12:00, . 

6.  Horace :  "Odes" ;  MackaiPs  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course  is 
reached,  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax  and 
vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  literary  study  of  the 
author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Pro- 
fessor Hov^ARD-  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  ;  Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Laing;  Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Miller,  and  12:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 


senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-10  are  planned  as  transitional  from  the  Junior  College   courses  to  the  more  advanced 
courses,  and  are  recommended  at  this  stage. 

For  a  sununary  of  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses,  arranged  by  quarters,  see  p.  11. 

7.  Tacitus:  The  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — Primarily  a 
reading  course;  but  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between  content  and 
literary  form  will  also  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  reading 
Latin  aloud.     Assistant  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

8.  Rapid  Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline,"  Phaedrus,  and  Aulus  Gellius. 
— The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  afford 
preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 

9.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Metamor- 
phoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Professor  Mil- 
ler.    [Not  given  in  191  o-i I.] 

10.  History  of  Latin  Literature. — An  outline  will  be  followed  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  a.  d.  The  work  will  consist  in  part  of 
lectures  by  the  instructor  on  such  questions  as  the  development  of  the  various  literary 
forms,  the  indebtedness  of  the  Romans  to  the  Greeks,  the  influence  of  writers  on  one 
another,  and  the  conditions  and  causes  of  decadence,  and  in  part  of  readings  by  the 
students  in  the  more  important  authors.  Where  whole  works  are  to  be  covered,  trans- 
lations of  literary  merit  will  be  used.     Miss  Ballou.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 
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12.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading,  in  and  out  of  course,  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  characteristics 
of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus  to  his  Greek 
originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  1 2 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 

13.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Phormio  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  course.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — forms, 
syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development 
of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Associate  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1910-11;  but  see  13A.] 

1 3 A.  Terence. — (See  course  13.)  The  Andria  and  Adelphoe  will  be  read. 
M.     Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  9 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Laing. 

14.  Lucretius. — A  study,  chiefly  literary,  of  the  De  Rerum  Natura,  and  of 
the  transmission  and  original  form  of  the  poem,  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  3:00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Laing. 

15.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  upon 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted  upon 
him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his  importance  in 
reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

16.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  politics  and  personality.  The  course 
is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of  Caesar  in 
the  schools.     M.     Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8 :  00,  Professor  Merrill. 

17.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illustrate 
the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some  material  for 
a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  political  principles  and  conduct,  and  for  a  view 
of  his  manner  of  life.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

18.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  and  from  his  Letters;  also  from 
Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The  entire  reading  will  have 
for  its  central  purpose  a  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death.     Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

20.  Cicero:  "De  Officiis." — With  a  study  of  the  development  of  ethical  ideas 
among  the  Romans.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Professor  Chandler. 

21.  Virgil:  "The  Georgics." — The  work  will  deal  with  the  history  of  didactic 
poetry,  with  Virgil's  diction  and  his  treatment  of  the  hexameter,  with  the  construction 
of  the  Georgics,  and  with  their  religious  and  patriotic  temper.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
2 :  00,  Professor  Chandler. 

22.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
rapid  reading  course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the  second  place, 
it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected  with  the  Aeneid.  Each 
student  will  be  expected  to  select  a  special  topic  for  investigation,  upon  which  he  will 
prepare  a  paper  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1910-11.] 

2 2 A.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Virgil. — (See  course  22.)  M.  Summer  Quar- 
ter, First  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Fairclough. 

23.  Tibullus,  and  Ovid:  "Fasti." — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will 
be  read,  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read,  with 
study  of  the  style  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Professor  Miller.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

24.  Horace  and  Persius  :  "Satires." — Attention  will  be  especially  directed 
upon  the  construction  of  these  poems,  the  philosophy  of  life  of  the  two  satirists,  and 
their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman  literature.  Winter  Quarter,  3  :oo,  Professor 
Miller. 
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25.  Horace:  The  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the 
Odes,  the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  Poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.     Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

26.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  literature  of  Metamorphoses  in  Greek 
and  Ovid's  use  of  it;  the  form  and  structure  of  the  poems;  translation,  and  reports. 
M,     Summer  Quarter,  First  Term.  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 

27.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — The  selections  will  exhibit 
Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  school 
of  writing  which  he  represents.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  1 1 :  30,  Professor  Chandler. 

28.  Seneca:  The  ** Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remaining 
tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical  content, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same  themes.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  1 1 :  00,  Professor  Miller. 

30.  Quintilian:  Institutes,  Book  X. — The  course  will  include  a  study  of  the 
literary  characteristics  of  the  authors  discussed  in  Quintilian's  sketch  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  and  of  Quintilian's  own  judgments  of  them.  Assignments  of  readings 
in  these  authors  will  be  given  (Greek  authors  may  be  studied  in  translation),  M. 
Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  2 :  30,  Professor  Fairclough. 

31.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied, 
with  reference  to'his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman  society  under 
the  Early  Empire.     Associate  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

32.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(i)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight  as 
well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and  order;  and 
(2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  at  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire.  Pro- 
fessor Hale.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

33.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  {Annates 
in  19T0-11)  will  be  read,  with  special  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be 
made  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  times,  and  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  author's  style.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

33A.  Tacitus:  "Historiae". — (See  course  33.)  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quar- 
ter, 9 :  00,  Professor  Merrill. 

34.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  to  present  a  picture  of  Roman 
life  and  manners,  in  the  author's  time;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  accurate  and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  2:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 

36.  The  Historical  Development  of  Roman  Oratory. — The  course  will  take 
up  the  remains  of  the  early  orators  preserved  in  Valerius  Maximus,  Aulus  Gellius, 
Macrobius,  and  other  writers,  and  will  also  include  selections  from  Cicero's  Orations 
and  the  Panegyric  of  Pliny.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  will  be  used  as  a  general  guide, 
and  passages  from  the  Orator  and  De  Oratore  of  Cicero,  the  Dialogus  of  Tacitus,  and  the 
Institutes  of  Quintilian  will  serve  as  additional  commentary.  Professor  Chandler. 
[Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

37.  Roman  Philosophy. — Selections  will  be  read  from  Cicero's  De  Finibus, 
Academica,  and  De  Natura  Deorum,  with  reference  both  to  the  philosophical  content 
and  to  style.     Professor  Chandler.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

38.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Biicheler's  Carmina 
Latina  Epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  18,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  11:00. 
Professor  Miller. 

40.  The  Latin  Pastoral. — Introductory  study  of  Theocritus  (in  translation  or 
in  the  original) ;  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil ;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from 
the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Empire;  lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral 
down  to  the  Renaissance.  Associate  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given  in  1910-11; 
but  see  40 A.]. 
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40A.  The  Latin  Pastoral. — Introductory  study  of  Theocritus  (in  translation  or 
in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil;  lectures  on  the  development 
of  the  pastoral,  down  to  the  Renaissance.  M.  Summer  Quarter.  Second  Term, 
10:30,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 

41.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.  Associate  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given  in  19 10- 
II.] 

42.  Classical  Mythology  and  Its  Influence  on  English  Poetry. — The  myths 
themselves  will  be  studied  from  all  the  more  available  sources,  with  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses as  the  main  source.  Representative  English  poets  will  then  be  examined 
in  order  to  determine  the  extent  and  method  of  their  use  of  classical  mythology. 
Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

43.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statius,  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics.  Associate 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

44.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings  of  the 
more  important  authors.     Assistant  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

45.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate 
Professor  Prescott. 

46.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
2 :  00,  Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 

48,  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the  deca- 
dence of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  development  of  later 
Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Professor  Chandler. 
[Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

50.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  compositions 
in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  to  the  students 
to  translate  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  12 :  00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Laing. 

51.  Teachers' Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case,  mood, 
and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Applications  of  these  principles  in  teaching. 
The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  as  a  preparation  for  independ- 
ent study  in  syntax  (see  course  86),  and  also  as  a  methodical  preparation,  on  the  syn- 
tactical side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30, 
Professor  Hale. 

52.  53,  54-  Teachers'  Training  Course. — A  study  of  the  work  of  one  of  the 
four  years  of  the  high  school,  conducted  partly  through  the  instruction  of  a  class  of 
young  students  in  the  University  High  School,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
course,  and  partly  through  informal  lectures  and  the  discussion  of  assigned  material 
in  the  subject-matter.  Members  will  from  time  to  time  take  part  in  the  instruction 
of  the  University  High  School  class.  The  course  may  be  elected  by  University  students 
for  one,  two,  or  three  quarters.     Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

55.  Teachers'  Course  in  Caesar. ^ — The  course  will  cover  Book  I,  chaps.  1-29, 
and  Book  II  of  the  Gallic  War,  together  with  the  first  half  of  Hale's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position, based  on  the  same  material.  Supplementary  work  will  be  given  on  syntax, 
word-order,  and  methods  of  presentation.  The  course  will  be  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  a  regular  Caesar  class  in  the  University  High  School.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  8:00,  Mr.  Carr. 

•Attention  is  also  called  to  double  major  courses  in  all  the  high-school  authors,  offered  in  the  School 
of  Education  in  the  summer 
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56.  Teachers*  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  consider  the 
first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and  second  in 
respect  to  presenting  this  material  to  a  class.  Among  the  subjects  studied  will  be 
metrical  reading,  poetic  constructions,  general  content  of  teaching,  methods  of  advance 
and  review  work,  and  special  topics  for  study.  Professor  Miller.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

57.  Teachers'  Course  in  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  will  review  the  Latin 
of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  covering  vocabulary,  forms,  syntax,  and  order,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  presenting  the  material  to  young  students.  It  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  teachers  of  Latin;  but  students  of  some  maturity  who  desire  to  begin  the 
study  of  the  language,  or  to  review  forgotten  ground,  will  find  it  possible  to  do  the 
work.  The  textbook  used  will  be  Hale's  First  Latin  Book.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
2:30,  Mr.  Carr. 

58.  General  Cours,e  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature  will 
be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts,  and  the  formation 
of  a  critical  apparatus,  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's  Commentaries.  The 
historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the 
circumstances  and  purposes  of  their  composition,  and  the  recent  investigations  and 
other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns.  Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

60.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constantine. — (See  6,  Department  of, 
History.)  An  outline  study  of  the  development  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the 
Roman  people.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Huth. 

61.  Roman  Public  Life. — The  course  will  deal  topically  with  the  magistracies, 
the  Senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts.  It  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 
reports.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

62.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment,  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  and,  in  particular, 
from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Laing.     [Not  given  in  1910-11;   but  see  62 A.] 

62 A.  Roman  Private  Life. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  8:00, 
Associate  Professor  Laing. 

63.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and 
reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical  development 
of  Roman  religion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites  of  the  early  Romans, 
the  introduction  of  gods  and  festiyals  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  establishment 
of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed 
study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate 
Professor  Laing. 

64.  Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  public  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the  prov- 
inces, collected  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in  photo- 
graphs or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  1 1 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Laing. 

65.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles  and  photographs,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts 
will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  from  photographs  portions  of  Latin  texts,  and 
providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

70.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  special  reference  to  Virgil's 
Aeneid.     Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric,  Hellenistic, 
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and  later  Latin  epics  (in  translations).     Short  reports.     Associate  Professor  Pres- 
COTT.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

71.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  the  various  types  of  poetry.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  social  and  political  environments,  and  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Collateral  reading  will  be  assigned,  and  reports  made. 
Associate  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  igio-ii.] 

72.  Early  Roman  History. — The  social,  political,  and  topographical  develop- 
ment of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  extension  of  its  power  beyond  Latium.  Lec- 
tures, with  collateral  reading.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  8 :  30.     Professor  Merrill. 

73.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading,  and  comparative  study 
of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  {Annals  XIII-XVI),  Suetonius 
(Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (LXI-LXIII),  with  the  use  of  accessory  material 
from  the  writings  of  other  authors,  and  especially  from  contemporary  inscriptions. 
Incidentally,  the  historical  methods  of  the  principal  authorities  for  the  period  will  be 
examined.  The  passages  from  Greek  authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  8 :  30,  Professor  Merrill. 

74.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Latin 
language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Associate  Professor  Laing  or  Assistant 
Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

75.  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to  study  the  char- 
acteristics of  colloquial  Latin  in  general  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pronunciation, 
syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  its  relation  to  literary  Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection 
with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Romance  languages  on  the  other. 
Assistant  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

76.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages.— The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period,  and  their 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections  will  be 
read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  special  reference  to 
linguistic  peculiarities.     Assistant  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11,] 

77.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries  and 
other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the  like.  The 
learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  single 
author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  survival  of  Roman  literature  will  close 
the  course.     Assistant  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

80.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  transition  period  from  Republic  to  Empire.  Profes- 
sor Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

81.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — The  progress  of  research 
in  the  various  aspects  of  Plautine  study;  illustrative  critical  study  of  one  play;  new 
problems,  with  practice  in  research  in  topics  of  limited  range.  Prerequisite:  course 
12.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 

82.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  ''Aeneid." — Investigation,   with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art,  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personality,  and  the  literary  tradition,  upon  the  Aeneid.     Associate  . 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

83.  84.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  special  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  Professor 
Hale.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

86.  Research  Course  in  Latin  Syntax. — Detailed  problems  will  be  assigned 
for  study.     Incidentally,  the  dijfferences  of  opinion  now  existing  at  many  points  will  be 
brought  to  light  through  the  student's  examination  of  the  treatment  in  the  text-editions 
in  use  in  our  colleges  and  schools,  and  in  the  grammars.     The  two  aims  of  the  course  ; 
will  be  to  develop  the  power  of  independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expres-  ^ 
sion,  which  underlie  reading  and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions 
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of  the  problems  taken  up.     Prerequisite:    course  51  or  course  96.     Winter  Quarter, 
9 :  30,  Professor  Hale, 

90,  91,  92.  Seminar:  Letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny. — The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manuscript 
authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be  critically 
examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will  be  determined, 
and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution  of  the  archetype  is  to 
be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  interpretative  side,  more  minute 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology,  history,  or  administration,  than 
to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3MJ.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Merrill. 

93,  94 J  95-  Seminar :  Letters  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of  Rome 
during  the  decline  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investigation.  The 
letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the  primary  text,  and  will 
be  examined  in  the  Hght  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all  other  available  evidence. 
Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical,  the  principal  aim  thus  being  in 
contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters,  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given 
in  1910-11.] 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 
The  work  of  the  seminar  will  deal  first  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in 
syntactical  investigation  and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  them,  and 
then  with  detailed  problems.  Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  Papers 
will  be  prepared  and  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  class.  3MJ.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Hale. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN    the    department    of    SANSKRIT    AND    INDO-EUROPEAN    COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  under- 
stood from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which 
are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of  each  language. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   THE    HISTORY    OF    ART 

5.  Roman  Art. — Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 
9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Mj.     Spring   Quarter,  8:30,  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell. 
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SANSKRIT  AND   INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit 

and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 

Comparative  Philology. 

FELLOW,  1909-10 
Edgar  Allen  Menk,  A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The  aim  of  the  department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo-European 
Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical  intro- 
duction to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their  compara- 
tive grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  department  in  Sanskrit,  Avestan, 
Old  Persian.  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian,  and  by  the  English  and  German 
Departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  on  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  programme  of  the  Latin  Department  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  i  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  Enghsh  Departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic 
work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the  general 
student. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  1-7,  10-13,  30-32,  and  36-38  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others  are 
graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — Brief  history  of  the 
science.  General  principles  of  linguistic  development;  nature  of  changes  in  form 
and  meaning;  uniformity  of  the  phonetic  processes;  analogy;  relation  of  spelling  to 
speech;  language  and  dialect;  rise  of  a  standard  language;  language  mixture.  The 
grouping  of  the  Indo-European  languages;  the  ethnological  relations  and  earliest 
history  of  each  branch;  its  most  important  linguistic  remains;  the  leading  works  of 
reference  in  each  field.  Rapid  survey  of  other  families  of  languages.  No  textbook  is 
used  but  a  considerable  range  of  reading  is  assigned  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology,  is 
meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  understood 
from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which  are 
most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  in  each  language.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
ind  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Professor  Buck.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  and  exercises  upon  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections,  Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  0}  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects  will 
be  used.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit. — (Elementary  course.)  Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and 
Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  The  reading  is  begun  after  about  six  lessons  on 
the  more  important  paradigms.  In  connection  with  the  reading,  the  system  of  sounds 
and  inflections  is  studied  more  carefully  and  in  the  light  of  comparative  grammar. 
Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  1:30;   Autumn  Quarter,  2:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exercises 
in  Sanskrit  composition.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  2:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  2:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value  and  one 
which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  gain  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  under  which 
this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some  conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature 
and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large 
amount  of  reading  in  translations  will  be  required.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00; 
Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu 
religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of  these  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion.  A  few  introductory  lectures 
will  be  given  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of  political  history,  and  of  the  growth 
of  social  institutions.      Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

15.  Kalidasa's  fa^M«/a/a,  with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prak  it.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  3:00,  Dr.  Clark. 
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i6.  Kalidasa's  Meghadfda  and  Rtusamhdra.  Dr.  Clark.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

17.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pa/i  i?ea(ie;' will  be  used.  Prerequisite: 
Sanskrit.     Dr.  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

19.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  Philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the  selections 
in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edition)  or  the  Old 
Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit.  Professor  Buck. 
[Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

20.  Lithuanian  and  Old  Bulgarian. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philology. 
Wiedemann's  Handhuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handhuch  der  althul- 
garischen  Sprache  will  be  used.     Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  igio-n.] 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Fri.,  4:00-6:00, 
Professor  Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  Selected  Hymns  from  the  Rig-Veda. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

GENERAL    COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY 
(Languages  neither  Indo-European  nor  Semitic) 

CHINESE 

30,  31,  32.  Elementary  Chinese. — 3MJ.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  8:30,  Mr.  Yinchang  Tsenshan  Wang. 

33,  34,  35*  Advanced  Chinese. — 3MJ.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters, 12:00,  Mr.  Yinchang  Tsenshan  Wang. 

For  the  Summer  Quarter  there  will  be  offered  courses  in  Elementary,  Inter- 
mediate, and  Advanced  Chinese.  The  course  in  Intermediate  Chinese  may  be  taken 
as  a  double  minor  in  the  first  term. 

JAPANESE 

36,  37,  38.  Elementary  Japanese. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  a  practical 
one.  Elementary  grammar  and  pronunciation  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  easy  stories  and  conversation  with  regard  to  their  contents.  3MJ.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  11:00,  Mr.  Y.  Tsunekawa. 

39,  40,  41.  Advanced  Japanese. — 3MJ.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  I  Mr.  Y.  Tsunekawa. 

» Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 

George  Breed  Zug,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art. 


INTRODUCTORY 

* 
The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 

and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  public  col- 
lections. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Senior  College  aistd  Graduate  Courses 
I.    the  ancient  period 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander. — A  study 
of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine  their  art 
value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Breasted. 

2.  Greek  Art. — ^Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

2A.  Greek  Sculpture. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00,  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30, 
Professor  Tarbell. 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi. — A  study  of  the  sites  named  on 
the  basis  of  the  extant  remains.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

5.  Roman  Art. — Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Professor 
Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

7.  Fourth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  9 :  30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

8.  Greek  Vases. — Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell. 

10.  Greek  Architecture. — Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

11.  Attic  Red- Figured  Vases. — Professor  Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 
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II.      THE   MEDIAEVAL   AND   MODERN   PERIOD 

The  laboratory  method  of  study  is  employed  in  each  of  the  following  courses,  and 
occasional  visits  to  the  Art  Institute  or  to  other  collections  of  pictures  are  required. 

24.  American  Art. — An  outline  study.  A  brief  study  of  the  elder  Ameri- 
can painters,  and  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  work  of  the  contemporary  painters 
and  of  the  best-known  sculptors.  Prerequisite:  any  university  course  on  mediaeval 
or  Renaissance  painting.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

24A.  American  Art,  Part  I. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  10:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

24B.  American  Art,  Part  II. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  10:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

25.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  painting.  Collateral  reading;  reports  by  the  students;  written  tests.  The  main 
objects  of  the  course  are:  to  interest  beginners  in  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting, 
and  to  indicate  how  to  study  and  appreciate  art.  At  the  same  time  the  class  follows 
the  broad  movements  in  national  schools  of  art  from  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  to 
contemporary  masters  of  the  French  and  American  schools.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
3 :  00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

26.  Flemish  and  Dutch  Painting. — During  the  first  term,  in  studying  the 
Flemish  Masters  from  Van  Eyck  and  Memlinc  to  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  principles  and  development  of  the  arts  of  portraiture  and  of 
landscape  painting.  This  study  is  carried  on  in  the  second  term  in  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Dutch  School.  Assistant  Professor  Zug.  [Not  given  in  19 10- 
II.] 

27.  Venetian  and  Spanish  Painting. — An  outline  study  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  Venetian  and  Spanish  schools,  with  some  attention  to  their  influence  on  modern 
French  painting.     Assistant  Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

28.  Movements  in  Nineteenth-Century  Art. — French  Classicism  and  Roman- 
ticism in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  Barbizon  School;  the  plein-air  painters  of  land- 
scape and  of  the  figure;  the  French  impressionists;  and  other  phases  of  realism  in 
painting.  Prerequisite:  any  university  course  on  mediaeval  or  Renaissance  painting. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

31.  An  Introduction  to  Italian  Painting. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  Florentine  painting  and  sculpture,  with  some  attention  to  the  Sienese  and  Umbrian 
schools.  Collateral  reading;  reports  by  students;  written  tests.  For  the  most  part 
courses  25  and  31  cover  different  periods;  where  they  touch,  the  treatment  is  different. 
Both  courses  may  be  taken  by  the  same  student.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  3  :oo,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Zug. 

3 1  A.  An  Introduction  to  Italian  Painting,  Part  I. — M.  Summer  Quarter, 
First  Term,  11:30,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

31B.  An  Introduction  to  Italian  Painting,  Part  II. — M.  Summer  Quarter, 
Second  Term,  1 1 :  30,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

33.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architecture. — Outline  study.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  French  and  English  Gothic  and  their  modern  adaptations.  Assistant 
Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

35.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Sculpture. — Outline  study.  This  course  traces 
the  history  of  mediaeval  sculpture  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  of  Renaissance 
sculpture  in  Italy  and  France,  with  some  attention  to  the  latter's  influence  on  modern 
art.     Assistant  Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  igio-ii.l 

39.  English  Painting  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — First 
Term:  The  figure,  portrait,  and  landscape  painters  from  Hogarth  to  Turner.  Second 
Term:  The  Pre-Raphaelite  painters,  with  an  introduction  on  fifteenth-century  Italian 
painting.  This  course  is  intended  to  be  useful  to  students  of  certain  periods  of  eight- 
eenth- and  nineteenth-century  English  literature,  but  it  is  open  to  others.  Assistant 
Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  igio-ii.] 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CHICAGO 


GREEK 


1895     WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
William  Arthur  Heidel,  Professor  of  Greek,  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

1897  Charles  William  Seidenadel,  Literary  Correspondent,  5817  Jackson  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

1898  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Director,  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

1900  Herbert  Morse  Burchard,  Professor  of  Greek,  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 

cuse, N.  Y. 
George  Norlin,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Wake 

Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

1901  Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy, 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Head  of  Chicago  City  Normal  School. 
1003     Geneva  Misener,  Dean  of  Kenwood  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  The  University  of 

Chicago. 

Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111. 

David  Moore  Robinson,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Larue  Van  Hook,  Preceptor  in  Classics,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,  Publication  Department,  The  University  of  Chicago 

Press. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,   Yale  University,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

1907  Anna  Bates  Hersman,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

1908  Frederick   Leroy   Hutson,    Preceptor    in    Classics,    Princeton    University, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

LATIN 

1898     Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 

Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  Italy. 

Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 

Kan. 

1900     Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  University, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
1900    Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  Jacob   Schlicher,    Professor  of  Latin,   State   Normal   School,   Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 
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1 901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,   Professor  of  Latin,   Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1902  George  Crawford  Swearingen,  Mississippi  Manager  of  Phoenix  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney    Frank,   Associate  Professor  of  Latin,   Bryn  Mawr  College,   Bryn 

Mawr,  Pa. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Gordis,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Ottawa  University, 

Ottawa,  Kan, 

1905  *Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant. 

Mary  Jackson  Kennedy,  Miss  Wheeler's  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Idaho, 

Moscow,  Idaho. 
Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,  Professor  of  Latin,  Victoria  College,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Marietta  College, 

Marietta,  O. 

1908  Berthold    Louis    Ullman,    Professor   of    Latin,    University   of    Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Evan   Taylor    Sage,    Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,    University  of  Idaho, 
Moscow,  Idaho. 

SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1896     Frank  H.  Fowly.r,  Professor  of  Latin,  Lombard  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

*  Henry  Farrar  Linscott. 
1898     Helen  McGaffey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Jacob  Meyer,  Instructor  in  German,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

1901  Edgar  Hov^ard  Sturtevant,  Assistant  in  Classical  Philology,  Barnard  College, 

New  York  City. 

1904  William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Stoddard  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ivy  Kellerman,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

1907     G  hen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,   Lecturer  in  English,   Waseda  University,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

1905  Caroline  Louise  Ransom,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  Bryn 

Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

*  Deceased. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1911-12 
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Feb.  12 
Feb.  22 
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Mar.  19 
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Mar.  21 
Mar.  22 
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May  30 
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June  II 

June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  14 


Monday 
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Sunday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 
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Monday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 


1911 

Junior  College  Day 

Convocation  Sunday 
(  Class  Day 
\  Summer  Meeting  of  University  Congregation 

Summer  Convocation 

Alumni  Day 

•  Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Examinations  for  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

First  term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 

Convocation  Sunday 

Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

Autumn  Convocation 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1912 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Matriculation  and  Registration  of  incoming  students 

Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Spring  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 

Quarterly  Recess 
(  Spring  Quarter  begins 
\  MatriciUation  and  Registration  of  incoming  students 

Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 

Junior  College  Day 

Convocation  Sunday 
(  Class  Day 

/  Summer  Meeting  of  University  Congregation 
{  Summer  Convocation 
{  Alumni  Day 


Quarterly  Examinations 
Spring  Quarter  ends 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years;  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  College  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the  College  of  Religious  and 
Social  Science. 

Faculty  and  Equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty; 
the  libraries  contain  325,525  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety  acres  of 
land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-two  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides 
of  the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
Suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

The  University  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to 
December) ;  the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of 
June);  the  Summer  (middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1911-12  the 
exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  19, 
191 1 ;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  2;  W%ter  Quarter,  January  2,  191 2;  Spring 
Quarter,  April  i.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter; 
graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  Unit  of  Work  and  of  Credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction 
involving  four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or 
double  that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  majors  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges,  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School,  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  in 
the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the 
School  of  Education,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  of  Philoso- 
phy in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education. 

Tuition,  Fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education,  is  $40  per  quarter.  In  Law  and 
Medicine,  the  fees  are  $50  and  $60,  respectively.  All  students  pay  once  a  matricu- 
lation fee  of  $5.  Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  major  per 
quarter. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

Inquiries  Should  Be  Addressed  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Specific  inquiries  regarding  the  work  of  a  department  should  be  sent  to  the  head 
of  the  department. 

The  University  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  this  circular  on  application. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Haskell  Museum,  Room  lo. 
Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  University  Recorder,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room 

2  A3. 

Charles  Richmond  Henderson,   University  Chaplain,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  I  A. 

Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  University  Registrar,  The  Press  Building, 
First  Floor,  Room  i. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Haskell  Museum, 
Room  10. 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A4. 

Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A4. 

Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A1. 

James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  2A6. 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  2A7. 

James  Weber  Linn,  Henry  Gordon   Gale,   Ellis   Hall;  Marion  Talbot, 
Elizabeth  Wallace,  Lexington  Hall:    Deans  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

SoPHONiSBA  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington  Hall. 


Nathaniel  Butler,  Examiner  for  Affiliations,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  8A. 

Frank  Justus  Miller,  Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  8A. 


CLASSICAL    GROUP 


GREEK,  LATIN,  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  THE 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  in  these  departments  may  lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  or  of  Philosophy,  or  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  below. 

I.      THE   master's  degrees 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago^ 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  work- 
ing, be  enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools  as  a  candidate 
for  a  Master's  degree.  As  soon  as  a  thesis  subject  has  been  chosen  by  a  student 
and  approved  by  the  principal  department,  the  student  is  required  to  get  from  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  have  filled 
out,  a  form  by  means  of  which  his  application  for  candidacy  may  be  presented 
to  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede 
the  final  examination  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University.^ 

h)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not 
be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan, 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  six  months 
before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
principal  department.  The  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head 
of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound  copy, 
of  the  dissertation  to  the  General  Library.  A  receipt  from  the  Library  for  these 
copies  must  be  filed  with  the  Recorder  not  less  than  seven  days  before  graduation. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

The  candidate  shall  present  his  thesis  in  complete  form  to  the  instructor 
under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  thesis  shall  be 
passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally  approved  by  him 
it  shall  be  typewritten  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with  the  departmental 

'  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges,  on  a  blank  furnished  for  the  purpose,  a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate 
work. 

'  Non-resident  work  is  not  accepted. 
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librarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On  depositing  the  thesis 
the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members  of 
the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written  examina- 
tion will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with  the  heads 
of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  at  least  one 
week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

One  week  before  the  examination  the  candidate  must  send  to  the  Graduate 
Office  a  list  of  the  courses  which  he  has  taken  and  a  brief  summary  of  his  thesis 
covering  two  or  three  pages. 

n.      THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter,  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,^  whose 
thesis  subject  has  been  approved  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German^  (which  must  be  certified  to  by  the 
heads  of  those  departments)  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  depart- 
ment in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be  enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  As  soon  as  a 
thesis  subject  has  been  chosen  by  a  student  and  approved  by  the  principal 
department,  the  student  is  expected  to  get  from  the  Graduate  Office  and  have 
filled  out  a  form  by  means  of  which  his  application  for  admission  to  candidacy- 
may  be  presented  to  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Admission  to 
candidacy  must  precede  the  final  examination  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University  in  pursuance  of  an 
approved  course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must  include  one  principal 
and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  Candidates  may  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
more  than  two- thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take  work 
which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments.  The 
amount  of  work  normally  required  in  the  principal  subject  is  eighteen  majors,  in 
the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  nine  majors.  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  certain 
amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recognition  and 
mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province. 

h)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  twelve  months  before 
the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

This  thesis  must  constitute  an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge. 

At  least  two  months  before  the  final  examination  the  candidate  is  required 
to  present  his  thesis  in  substantially  complete  form  (not  necessarily  type- 
written) to  the  instructor  who  has  charge  of  it. 

'  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  pre- 
sent to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges,  on  a  blank  furnished  for  the  purpose,  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work. 

'  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  university  regulation  that  the  examination  in  French  and 
German  must  be  passed  before  a  student  can  be  regularly  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  It  is 
important  that  he  shoiild  be  able  to  read  these  languages  early  in  his  university  course.  To  postpone  the 
work  necessary  for  this  examination  till  late  in  the  course  is  to  fail  in  securing  the  advantages  intended  by 
the  regulation. 
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The  thesis  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental  librarian 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee  deposit- 
ing the  thesis  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members 
of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  is  on  view.  The  thesis  shall 
remain  on  view  two  weeks. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  head  or  acting  head  of  the  department  that  the  copy,  as  sub- 
mitted, is  accepted  for  publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's 
degree,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said 
copy  may  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  ofiice  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate 
Schools  until  the  required  one  hundred  printed  copies  are  deposited  in  the 
Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate 
School  a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General 
Library  with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half -roan). 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  then  be  followed: 

1.  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office,  from  a  publish- 
ing agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press  and 
also  as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that 
the  thesis  has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication;  or 

2.  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half -roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

3.  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred only  after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General 
Library.  For  more  detailed  information  in  regard  to  format,  cover,  and  title- 
page  of  the  thesis  see  the  University  circular  on  Thesis  Regulations. 

c)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree.  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  present  himself 
for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  The  examina- 
tion in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects,  however,  may  not  be  held  more  than 
one  year  in  advance  of  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject.  The  student 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both 
principal  and  secondary  subjects,  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
taken  in  advance,  as  soon  as  he  has  (i)  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment or  departments  concerned,  and  (2)  presented  to  the  Dean  a  written 
certificate  from  the  principal  department  that  the  thesis  is  satisfactory.  If 
he  wishes  to  be  examined  upon  his  principal  or  secondary  subject  or  upon  both 
subjects  in  a  given  quarter  he  is  expected,  within  the  first  three  weeks  of  that 
quarter,  to  inform  the  head  of  the  department.  The  examination  will  be  partly 
oral  and  partly  written.  The  written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and 
arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with  the  head  of  the  department.    The 
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oral  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  members 
of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representative  of  the 
secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are  two, 
of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  departments  who  may  choose  to  attend, 
and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Literature.  This  examination  must  be  held  at  least  one 
week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate,  if  successful,  wishes  to 
take  his  degree. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  in 
the  Graduate  Office  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department, 
the  statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department;  and  the  brief 
for  the  final  examination  should  include  all  the  work  presented  for  the  degree. 
d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  uni- 
versity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high 
standing,  and  sufiicient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was 
satisfactorily  performed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily  count  for  more  than  one 
and  one-half  years  of  resident  work  in  the  University;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted  after  one  year  of  residence.* 

4.  Non-resident  work. — ^After  being  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  the 
student  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a 
limited  extent,  under  conditions  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean 
and  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  rooms  of  the  four  departments,  eleven  in  number,  are  grouped  about 
a  Departmental  Library  Room  as  a  center.  The  library  contains  about  28,000 
books  and  pamphlets  and  the  student  thus  enjoys  constant  and  direct  access  to 
a  large  number  of  selected  books  and  to  all  the  important  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  University  Libraries,  the  Public  Library  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  the  Newberry  Library  are  accessible  to  students  of  the  University. 
Books  from  the  Newberry  Library  are  also  sent,  to  be  used  in  the  rooms  of  the 
General  Library  of  the  University,  upon  application  through  the  librarian  of  the 
latter. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Fellowships  yield  $520,  $320,  or  $120,  and  the  Scholarships  $120. 

The  appointments  to  Fellowships  and  Graduate  Scholarships  in  general  are 
based  upon  evidence  of  proficiency  and  promise  in  the  departments  in  which 
the  student  intends  to  work.  This  evidence  will  naturally  take  the  form  of 
letters  from  former  instructors,  and  papers  of  a  scientific  character  which  may 
have  been  prepared  by  the  applicant,  either  for  this  special  purpose  or  otherwise. 

'  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees, 
before  application  is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy. 
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The  applicant  should  also  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  together  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  institution  from  which  he  has  received  his  Bachelor's  or  other  degree 
(with  the  courses  which  he  has  taken  marked).  A  general  statement  of  his 
plans  for  work  should  be  submitted. 

All  apphcations  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Literature  on  or  before  March  i.  Announcements  of  appointments 
are  made  during  the  first  week  of  April. 

A  Special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Greek  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June 
Convocation  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending  (Autumn  to  Spring  Quarters, 
inclusive).  The  award  is  based  upon  the  record  of  the  Greek  courses  taken 
(which  must  include  at  least  three  elective  majors). 

A  Special  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Greek  is  annually  awarded  to  a  student 
who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate,  within  the  )^ear  then  ending 
(Autumn  to  Spring  Quarters,  inclusive).  The  award  is  based  upon  the  record 
of  the  Greek  courses  taken  (which  must  include  the  three  required  majors  and 
at  least  one  elective  major). 

A  Special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Latin  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June 
Convocation  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  within  the  twelve  months  then  ending.  The  award 
is  based  upon  the  record  of  the  Latin  courses  taken  (which  must  include  at  least 
three  elective  majors  in  the  Senior  Colleges). 

A  Special  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Latin  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June 
Convocation  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the 
twelve  months  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  the  record  of  the  Latin 
courses  taken  (which  must  include  the  three  required  majors  and  at  least  one 
elective  major  in  the  Junior  Colleges). 

Holders  of  Fellowships  or  Scholarships  will  be  expected  to  give  assistance 
of  some  kind  in  the  work  of  the  University,  for  the  most  part  in  the  care  of  the 
Departmental  Library,  the  reading  of  examination  papers,  or  in  instruction. 
In  no  case  will  a  Fellow  or  Scholar  be  required  or  allowed  to  devote  more  than 
one-sixth  of  his  time  to  such  services;  nor  will  a  holder  of  one  of  the  larger  Fellow- 
ships be  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  do  private  teaching,  nor  a  holder 
of  a  smaller  Fellowship  or  a  Scholarship  to  do  so  without  special  permission. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help:  (i)  Prizes;  (2)  Remission  of  Tuition;  (3)  University 
Service;  (4)  Other  Service  in  the  University;  (5)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund 
Society;  and  (6)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large 
city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau,  many  students  are  able 
to  secure  as  much  outside  employment  as  they  have  time  for.  For  further  details 
applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

I.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 
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2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent);  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors,  {b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case 
of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
being  charged,  {c)  All  tuition  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  each  quarter.     All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press  Building,  Room  i. 

4.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 


ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Nine  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the  quadrangles.  Two  of 
these  are  reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women. 
A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee  elected  by 
the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  deter- 
mined by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of 
the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.     The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  ^ .  50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$120.00 

60.00 

100.00 

15.00 

10.00 

$120.00 

105.00 

126.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$120.00 
225.00 
225.00 

35- 00 
50.00 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

Board 

Laundry 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

Total 

$305.00 

$396-00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 
with  heat,  hght,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1.25  a  week  upward,  the 
$1.25  rate  being  easily  secured  where  two  students  room  together.  Many 
places  offer  room  and  board  from  $4 .  50  upward.  The  Men's  Commons,  Hutch- 
inson Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women 
offers  meals  a  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  During 
the  Summer  Quarter  the  Men's  Commons  will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
A  list  of  approved  boarding-places  outside  the  quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  at  the 
Information  Office,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding  them  may 
be  obtained  there. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  GREEK, 

LATIN,  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  AND 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  1911-12 

SxjMMER  Quarter 

8:00 — First  Term:  Historical  Latin  Grammar  (Fay);  Roman  Sculpture  (Tarbell). 
Second  Term:  Juvenal  (Beeson). 

9 :  00 — First  Term:  Herodotus  (Castle) ;  Virgil  (Fay) ;  The  Religions  of  India  (Clark) ; 
Attic  Vases  (Tarbell). 

Second  Term:  Plato,  Minor  Dialogues  (Misener);  Caesar's  Commentaries  (Bee- 
son);  The  Religions  of  India  [continued]  (Clark). 

10:30 — Thucydides  and  Aristophanes  (Bonner);   Ovid  (Miller);   Terence  (Prescott). 

11:30 — Hellenistic  Poetry  (Prescott);  Teachers'  Training  Course  (Beeson). 

1:30 — Elementary  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

2:30 — Suetonius  (Chandler);  Vedic  (Clark). 

Autumn  Quarter 

8:30 — Pindar  and  Bacchylides   (Shorey);     Cicero's    Letters   (Merrill);    Greek  Art 

(Tarbell). 
9:30 — Greek  Composition  (Bonner);  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations  (Miller);  Greek 

Vases  (Tarbell). 
11:00 — ^Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns   (Castle);  Tacitus,   Minor  Works   (Beeson); 

Suetonius  (Ballou);   Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Buck). 
12:00 — Latin  Pastoral  (Prescott);   Elementary  Sanskrit  (Buck). 
3:00 — ^Teachers'  Training  Course  (Hale). 
4:00 — Seminars:    Homer  (Shorey),  Mon,  and  Wed.;    The  Comparative  Syntax  of 

Latin  and  Greek  (Hale),  Thurs.;  Pliny,  Letters  (Merrill),  Tues. 

Winter  Quarter 

8:30— Euripides  (Castle);  Catullus  (Merrill);  Roman  Art  (Tarbell). 

9:30 — Research  Course  in  Latin  Syntax  (Hale);  Ovid  (Miller);  History  of  Sanskrit 
Literature  (Clark);  Attic  Red-figured  Vases  (Tarbell). 

11:00 — Hellenistic  Epic  (Prescott);   Petronius  (Beeson). 

12:00 — Terence  (Prescott);  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  (Buck). 

2:00 — Elementary  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

3:00 — Plato,  Republic  (Shorey);  Seneca,  Prose  (Chandler);  Sanskrit  Drama  (Clark). 

4:00 — Greek  and  Latin  Seminars  continued  from  Autumn  Quarter;  Seminar  in  Indo- 
European  Phonology  and  Morphology  (Buck),  Fri. 

Spring  Quarter 

8:30 — Greek  Inscriptions  (Tarbell);  Research  Course  in  Roman  History  (Merrill). 
9:30— Attic  Orators    (Bonner);    Aeneid  VII-XII    (Miller);    Fifth-Century   Greek 
Sculpture  (Tarbell). 

11:00 — Hellenistic  Epigram  (Prescott);   Paleography  (Beeson);    Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Language  (Buck). 
12:00 — Propertius  (Prescott);  Italic  Dialects  (Buck). 
2:00 — Writing  of  Latin  (Ballou);  Vedic  (Clark). 

3 :  00 — Plato,  Advanced  Course  (Shorey) ;  Development  of  Roman  Oratory  (Chandler) . 
4:00— Greek  and  Latin  Seminars  as  before;  Vedic  Seminar  (Clark),  Wed. 
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GREEK 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  the 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Albert  Augustus  Trever,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


Wesley  Plummer  Clark,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 

Kan.  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 
Geneva   Misener,   Ph.D.,   Dean   of  Kenwood   Institute,   Chicago    (Summer 

Quarter,  191 1). 
George  Miller  Calhoun,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek  (Summer  Quarter,  1911). 


FELLOWS,  191C-11 
Grace  Elvina  Hadley,  A.B. 
Heber  Michael  Hays,  A.B. 
Allen  Jefferson  Moon,  A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulaiy  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  students'  choice  will  be  enlarged, 
to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theocritus  and] 
the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Plato.  Special] 
courses  will  also  be  given  on  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private  and  public  antiquities,  j 
and  literarv  historv. 
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The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prehmi- 
nary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  department  will  make 
a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The  opportuni- 
ties of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate  courses  are 
provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as  listeners  and,  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on  condition  that  they  at  the 
same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized  for  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR   COLLEGE   COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who  enter 
college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and  (b)  those 
who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree.  The  latter 
class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for  the  A.B.  degree 
by  courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by  those  who  read  at  least 
12  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6.  In  this  way  the  full  requirements 
may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (b)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly  the 
elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Mr.  Calhoun;  Autumn  Quarter, 
II  :oo,  Associate  Professor  Bonner  and  Mr.  Trever. 

2.  Xenophon:  ** Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course 
who  have  completed  course  i,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 

Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  9 : 00,  Mr. ;  Winter 

Quarter,  1 1 :  00,  Mr. and  Mr.  Trever. 

I  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty-eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — (Continued.)  The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Bonner. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad." — (Elementary  Course.)  For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  three  required 
majors.    Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Mr.  Clark;   Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  who 
did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

5.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Associate 

Professor  Bonner;  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr. ;    Winter  Quarter,  12:00, 

Mr. ;  Spring  Quarter,  9 :  30,  Mr. . 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 
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6.  Homer:    "Odyssey." — Nine   to   twelve    books.     Prerequisite:     course    5. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,   11:30,  Mr. ;  Autunin  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate 

Professor  Prescott;  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  ;  Spring  Quarter,  12:00, 

Mr. ■. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts, 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor 
Castle;  Second  Term,  Dr.  Misener;  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor 
Castle;  Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Castle;  Spring  Quarter, 
1 1 :  00,  Mr.  Trever. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

SENIOR   college    AND    GRADUATE   COURSES 
For  a  summary  of  the  Senior  College  and  Graduate  courses  arranged  by  quarters,  see  p.  11. 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mamly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word  order,  and  the  use  of 
particles.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Bonner. 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 
Thucydides,  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as  his- 
torical sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Bonner. 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources,  attention  being  directed  chiefly  to  the  course  of  Athenian 
politics.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in 
class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time. 
Associate  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias, 
and  Isocrates  (private  orations)  will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  9:30,  associate  Professor  Bonner.    • 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  illus- 
trating the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the  period. 
Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

23.  Plutarch:  "Lives." — The  biographies  of  a  number  of  Athenian  statesmen 
will  be  read.  Attention  will  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  political  history  of  Athens  in  the 
fifth  century.    Mj.    Associate  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  191  i-i 2.] 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epigram; 
intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later  Epigram,  with 
selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the  type.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 

25.  The  Hellenistic  Epic. — The  Ars.onautica  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes;  inten- 
sive study  of  selected  portions;  rapid  reading  of  entire  poem.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
II : 00,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 

26.  Greek  Comedy. — Intensive  study  of  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes;  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play;  the  new  fragments  of  Menander;  the  development  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Comedy  in  form  and  content.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Pres- 
cott.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30.  Professor 
Shorey. 

28.  Aeschylus. — Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 
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29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor 
Shorey. 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1911-12.] 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  qualities  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry.  Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  1 1 :  30,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other  early 
hterature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.     Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1911-12,] 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  will  be  presented.  Open  to 
Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

35.  Plato. — Minor  Dialogues.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  9:00, 
Dr.  Misener. 

37.  Plato. — Advanced  course,  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor 
Shorey. 

38.  Homer  and  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas  of  the 
age  to  which  he  belonged,  and  further  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  methods  of 
historical  writers.  Teubner  or  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  M.  Summer  Quarter, 
First  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Attic  Orators. — Rapid  reading  of  selections.  Informal  lectures.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

41.  Greek  Tragedy. — Rapid  reading  of  several  plays.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

See  note  on  graduate  courses  57,  58,  59. 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  interpretation  of  the  "rural"  Mimes  of 
Theocritus,  with  comparative  study  of  Bion  and  Moschus  and  the  Latin  Pastoral; 
the  "city"  Mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  new 
papyrus  fragments.    M.    Associate  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

45.  Lesser  Types  of  Hellenistic  Poetry. — The  minor  poems  of  Theocritus, 
Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  the  Hymns  of  Callimachus,  with  lectures  on  other  types  of 
poetry  (exclusive  of  Epigram).  Prerequisite:  course  44.  M.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

46.  History  of  Greek  Literature. — Study  of  Wright's  Greek  Literature; 
informal  lectures;  selected  readings  in  translation.  This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  students  who  do  not  read  Greek.  It  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  in  Greek 
only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  and  the  head  of  the  department.  Mj. 
Dr.  Misener.     [Not  given  in  191 1 -12.] 

47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — Reading  of  numerous  documents  in  Michel's 
Recueil  d' inscriptions  grecques  which  illustrate  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  8 :  30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the  whole 
in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics,  Rhetoric, 
and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 
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51.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  literature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  first  be  studied  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek  Uterature. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

57»  58,  59,  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy.— Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1911-12.] 

Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  (Monday,  4:00-6:00)  will  be  held  for  the  rapid  reading  of  several 
plays.  Senior  College  students,  after  consultation  with  the  instructor,  may  elect  this  work  separately 
and  receive  credit  for  it. 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1911-12.]     See  courses  29  and  37. 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  (Monday,  4: 00-6: 00)  will  be  held  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
Quarters  for  rapid  reading. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF"  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN   COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — Brief  history  of  the 
science.  General  principles  of  linguistic  development;  nature  of  changes  in  form 
and  meaning:  uniformity  of  the  phonetic  processes;  analogy;  relation  of  spelling  to 
speech;  language  and  dialect;  rise  of  a  standard  language;  language  mixture.  The 
grouping  of  the  Indo-European  languages;  the  ethnological  relations  and  earhest 
history  of  each  branch;  its  most  important  linguistic  remains;  the  leading  works  of 
reference  in  each  field.  Rapid  survey  of  other  famihes  of  languages.  No  textbook  is 
used,  but  a  considerable  range  of  reading  is  assigned  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology,  is 
meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  under- 
stood from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which 
are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of  each  language. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — ^The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  12:00, 
Professor  Buck. 

in  the  department  of  the  history  of  art 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  9 :  30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

8.  Greek  Vases. — Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

8A.  Attic  Vases. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

II.  Attic  Red-figured  Vases. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

in  the  department  of  history 

5.  Greek  History  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. — Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn 
Quarters,  9:30,  Mr.  Huth. 
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LATIN 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  Latin. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
tGoRDON  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry    Washington    Prescott,   Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical 

Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
Susan  Helen  Ballou,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 


Edwin  Whitfield  Fay,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Texas 

(Summer  Quarter,  1911). 
Mason  D.  Gray,  A.B.  (Summer  Quarter,  1911). 


FELLOWS,  1910-11 

Talitha  Jennie  Green,  A.M. 
Richard  Orlando  Jolliffe,  A.B. 
William  Alexander  Rae,  A.B. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading,  in  the  Roman  order, 
and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means  of 
educating  the  higher  literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  J&rst,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  and,  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  PoKtics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  a  course  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
has  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  a  course  in  Roman 
Law  by  the  Department  of  Pohtical  Science. 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical  side 
of  the  literature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman  His- 
tory from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools,  or  as 
introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  51  (see  under  section  7  below). 

6.  To  offer  advanced  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by  practi- 
cal exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of  the 
literature,  and  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types;  in  the 
study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation  of 
inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  in  the  investigation  of  constitutional  or  political  questions,  and  in  the 
comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  investigation  of  unsettled 
problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects,  and  in  Latin  grammar  on  the  side  of 
sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  I.  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teaching 
of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  participation 
in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor  (see  courses  55  and  57). 
11.  More  summarized  courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high 
school  (see  course  56).  HI.  More  general  courses:  one,  in  matters  necessarily 
underlying  all  teaching  of  Latin,  whether  in  university  or  school,  such  as  syntax, 
word-order,  and  the  application  of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring 
power  to  read  (see  course  51),  the  other,  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters 
with  which  all  teachers  should  have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  58). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to  take 
further  reading  courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 

All  graduate  courses,  and  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  10,  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  will  be  expected  to 
show,  besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and 
facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the 
history  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author 
or  authors  in  each  language. 

When  Latin  is  the  principal  subject,  Greek  must  be  offered  as  the  secondary 
subject 

For  students  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  languages,  arrangements 
may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  Latin  Department,  whereby 
a  certain  moderate  amount  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount 
of  Latin.  In  special  cases  certain  linguistic  courses  in  Enghsh  or  Germanics  may 
be  similarly  accepted. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

lA.  Cicero:   "Orations."     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Mr. . 


iB.  Cicero:  "Orations." — (Continued.)  Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor 
Chandler. 

2 A.  Virgil:  "Aeneid." — Prerequisite:  course  i.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30, 
Mr. . 

2B.  Virgil:    "Aeneid." — (Continued.)       Mj.     Autumn    Quarter,  12:00,  Mr. 


Courses  lA,  iB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  preparation  in  Latin  i 
and  2  only.    For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B. 

4.  Cicero:  **De  Senectute";  Terence:  **Phormio";  Translation  at  Sight 
and  at  Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. — The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of  Latin 
of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
9:00,  Mr.  Gray;  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Miss  Ballou,  and  12:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Beeson;  Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Miller;  Spring  Quarter, 
1 2 :  00,  Professor  Chandler. 

5.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II;  Trans- 
lation at  Sight  and  at  Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. — Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30,  Professor  Chandler;  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00, 
Miss  Ballou;  Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Miss  Ballou,  and  12:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Beeson;  Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Miller. 

6.  Horace :  "Odes" ;  Mackail's  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course  is 
reached,  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax  and 
vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  literary  study  of  the 
author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  11:30,  Pro- 
fessor Miller;  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Miller;  Winter  Quarter, 
12:00,  Miss  Ballou;  Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Miss  Ballou,  and  12:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Beeson. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-10  are  planned  as  transitional  from  the  Junior  College   courses  to  the  more  advanced 
courses,  and  are  recommended  at  this  stage.    They  are  not  accepted  for  a  higher  degree. 

For  a  summary  of  the  Senior  College  and  Graduate  courses  arranged  by  quarters,  see  p.  1 1 . 

7.  Tacitus:  The  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  **Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between  con- 
tent and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to 
reading  Latin  aloud.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 

8.  Rapid  Reading  Course :  Sallust:  "Catiline,"  Phaedrus,  and  Aulus  Gellius. 
— The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  to  afford 
preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

9.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Metamor- 
phoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Miller. 

10.  History  of  Latin  Literature. — The  work  will  consist  in  part  of  lectures 
by  the  instructor,  and  in  part  of  readings  by  the  students  in  the  more  important 
authors.  Where  whole  works  are  to  be  covered,  translations  of  literary  merit  will  be 
used.    Mj.    Miss  Ballou.     [Not  given  in  191  i-i 2.] 
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12.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading,  in  and  out  of  course,  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  characteristics 
of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus  to  his  Greek 
originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

13.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Phormio  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  course.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — forms, 
syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development 
of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  10:30;  Winter 
Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 

14.  Lucretius. — A  study,  chiefly  literary,  of  the  De  Rerum  Natura,  and  of 
the  transmission  and  original  form  of  the  poem.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Laing. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

15.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  upon 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted  upon 
him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his  importance  in 
reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
8 :  30,  Professor  Merrill. 

16.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  politics  and  personality.  The  course 
is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of  Caesar  in 
the  schools.    Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

17.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read.  The  intention  will  be  to  illustrate  the  political  character  and 
history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some  material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's 
own  ethical  and  political  principles  and  conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

18.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  and  from  his  Letters,  and  also 
from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The  central  purpose  will 
be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  9 :  30,  Professor  Miller. 

20.  Cicero:  "De  Officiis." — With  a  study  of  the  development  of  ethical  ideas 
among  the  Romans.    Mj.     Professor  Chandler.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

21.  Virgil:    "Georgics." — The  work  will  deal  with  the  history  of  didactic 

poetry,  with  Virgil's  diction  and  his  treatment  of  the  hexameter,  with  the  construction 
of  the  Georgics,  and  with  their  religious  and  patriotic  temper.  Mj.  Professor 
Chandler.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

22.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable famiUarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
rapid  reading  course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the  second  place, 
it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected  with  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Miller. 

22A.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Virgil. — (See  course  22.)  M.  Summer  Quar- 
ter, First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Fay. 

23.  TibuUus,  and  Ovid:  "Fasti." — A  considerable  portion  of  TibuUus  will 
be  read,  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read,  with 
study  of  the  style  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Professor  Miller.  [Not  given  in 
1911-12.] 

24.  Horace  and  Persius  :  "Satires." — Attention  will  be  especially  directed 
upon  the  construction  of  these  poems,  the  philosophy  of  life  of  the  two  satirists,  and 
their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1911-12.] 

25.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the 
Odes,  the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  Poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.  Mj.  Professor  Hale.  [Not  given  in 
1911-12.] 
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26.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  literature  of  Metamorphoses  in  Greek 
and  Ovid's  use  of  it;  the  form  and  structure  of  the  poems;  translation,  and  reports. 
Mj.    Associate  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  191  i-i 2.] 

27.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — The  selections  will  exhibit 
Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  school 
of  writing  which  he  represents.     Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  Chandler. 

28.  Seneca:  The  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remaining 
tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical  content, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same  themes.  Mj. 
Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

30.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examina- 
nation  will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes,  and 
a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Miss  Ballou. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12,] 

31.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman  society  under 
the  Early  Empire.    Mj.    Associate  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

32.  Pliny  the  Younger:  ** Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(i)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight  as 
well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and  order;  and 
(2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  at  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj. 
Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1911-1 2.] 

33.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae 
will  be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
pohtical  and  social  conditions  of  the  times,  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given 
in  1911-12.] 

34.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  32  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate  and 
intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  8:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 

35.  Suetonius. — The  object  of  the  reading  will  be  mainly  historical.  The 
course  is  designed  to  show  the  conditions  of  the  Roman  world  after  the  failure  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  character  and  services  of  the  men  who  reorganized  the  state.  Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  2:30,  Professor  Chandler;  Autiunn  Quarter,  11:00,  Miss 
Ballou. 

36.  The  Historical  Development  of  Roman  Oratory. — The  course  will  take 
up  the  remains  preserved  in  Valerius  Maximus,  Aulus  GelUus,  Macrobius,  and  other 
writers,  and  will  also  include  selections  from  Cicero's  Orations  and  the  Panegyric  of 
Phny.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  will  be  used  as  a  general  guide.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
3:00,  Professor  Chandler. 

37.  Roman  Philosophy. — Selections  will  be  read  from  Cicero's  De  Finibus, 
Academica,  and  De  Natitra  Deorum,  with  reference  both  to  the  philosophical  content 
and  to  the  style.    Mj.    Professor  Chandler.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

38.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Bucheler's  Carmina 
Latina  Epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  18,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

40.  The  Latin  Pastoral. — Introductory  study  of  Theocritus  (in  translation  or 
in  the  original) ;  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from 
the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Empire;  lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral 
down  to  the  Renaissance.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor 
Prescott. 

41.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  Latin  elegy  and  its 
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relation  to  Greek  models.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,   12:00,  Associate   Professor 
Prescott. 

42.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  Enghsh  poets.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  10:30,  Professor  Miller, 

43.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statius  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

44.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings  of  the 
more  important  authors.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in  191  i- 
12.] 

45.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

46.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

48.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the  deca- 
dence of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  development  of  later 
Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj.  Professor  Chand- 
ler.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

50.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  compositions 
in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out  for  trans- 
lation into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  2:00,  Miss 
Ballou. 

51.  Teachers*  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case,  mood, 
and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Applications  of  these  principles  in  teaching. 
The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  as  a  preparation  for  independ- 
ent study  in  syntax  (see  course  86),  and  also  as  a  methodical  preparation,  on  the  syn- 
tactical side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  11:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Beeson;  Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  Hale. 

55.  Teachers'  Course  in  Caesar. i — The  course  will  cover  Book  I,  chaps.  1-29, 
and  Book  H  of  the  Gallic  War,  together  with  the  first  half  of  Hale's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position, based  on  the  same  material.  Supplementary  work  will  be  given  on  syntax, 
word-order,  and  method  of  presentation.  The  course  will  be  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  a  regular  Caesar  class  in  the  University  High  School.  Mj.  Mr. 
Carr.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

56.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  consider  the 
first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and  second  in 
respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not  given 
in  1911-12.] 

57.  Teachers'  Course  in  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  will  review  the  Latin 
of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  covering  vocabulary,  forms,  syntax,  and  order,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  presenting  the  material  to  young  students.  The  textbook  used 
will  be  Hale's  First  Latin  Book.    Mj.     Mr.  Carr.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

58.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature  will 
be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts,  and  the  formation  . 
of  a  critical  apparatus,  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's  Commentaries.  The  j 
historical  and  poHtical  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the 

»  Attention  is  also  called  to  double  major  courses  in  all  the  high-school  authors,  offered  in  the  SchoolJ 
of  Education  in  the  summer. 
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circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition,  and  the  recent  literature  bearing 
upon  Caesar's  campaigns.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1911-12.     But  see  58A.] 

S8A.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and 
political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances 
and  purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.   M.     Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 

61.  Roman  Public  Life. — The  course  will  deal  topically  with  the  magistracies, 
the  Senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts.  It  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 
reports.     Mj.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  191  i-i  2.] 

62.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment,  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  viev/s,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  and,  in  particular, 
from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

63.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and 
reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical  development 
of  Roman  religion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites  of  the  early  Romans, 
the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  establishment 
of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed 
study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Laing. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

64.  Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  public  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the  prov- 
inces, collected  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Laiinarum.  Reproductions  in  photo- 
graphs or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

65.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in 
reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science  for  the  under- 
standing of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  will  be  illus- 
trated by  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin  texts,  and  providing  them 
with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Beeson. 

70.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

71.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  poetry. 
Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  pohtical  environments,  and  to  the  influence 
of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Associate  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1911-12.] 

72.  Early  Roman  History. — The  social,  political,  and  topographical  develop- 
ment of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  extension  of  its  power  beyond  Latium.  Lec- 
tures, with  collateral  reading.    Mj.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

73.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading,  and  comparative  study 
of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  {Annals  XIII-XVI),  Suetonius 
{Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (LXI-LXIII),  with  the  use  of  accessory  material 
from  other  authors,  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek  authors  may  be 
used  in  translation.     Mj.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

74.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Latin 
language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Laing  or 
Assistant  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 
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75.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
study  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pronuncia- 
tion, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary  Latin,  and  to 
trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Romance 
languages  on  the  other.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1 1 :  00,  Assistant  Professor  Beeson. 

76.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — ^The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period,  and  their 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections  will  be 
read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial  reference  to 
linguistic  peculiarities.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in  191 1- 
12.] 

77.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries  and 
other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the  like.  The 
learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  single 
author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1911-12.] 

78.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00, 
Professor  Fay. 

80.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

81.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — The  progress  of  research 
in  the  various  aspects  of  Plautine  study;  illustrative  critical  study  of  one  play;  new 
problems,  with  practice  in  research  in  topics  of  limited  range.  Prerequisite:  course 
12.    Mj.    Associate  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  191  i-i 2.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art,  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personaUty,  and  the  hterary  tradition,  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

83.  84.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2MJ.  Pro- 
fessor Hale.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

86.  Research  Course  in  Latin  Syntax. — The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to 
develop  the  power  of  independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression, 
which  underlie  reading  and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions 
of  problems  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  course  51  or  course  96.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
9 :  30,  Professor  Hale. 

90,  91,  92.  Seminar:  Letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny. — The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manuscript 
authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be  critically 
examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will  be  determined, 
and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution  of  the  archetype  is  to 
be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  interpretative  side,  more  minute 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology,  history,  and  administration  than 
to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3MJ.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Merrill. 

93,  94,  95.  Seminar :  Letters  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of  Rome 
during  the  decline  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investigation.  The 
letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the  primary  text,  and  will 
be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all  other  available  evidence. 
Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical,  the  principal  aim  thus  being  in 
contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters.  3MJ.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — The  work 
will  deal  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation 
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and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material,     3MJ.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Hale. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    SANSKRIT    AND    INDO-EUROPEAN    COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY 

I.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — Brief  history  of  the 
science.  General  principles  of  linguistic  development;  nature  of  changes  in  form  and 
meaning;  uniformity  of  the  phonetic  processes;  analogy;  relation  of  spelling  to  speech; 
language  and  dialect;  rise  of  a  standard  language;  language  mixture.  The  grouping 
of  the  Indo-European  languages;  the  ethnological  relations  and  earliest  history  of 
each  branch;  its  most  important  linguistic  remains;  the  leading  works  of  reference 
in  each  field.  Rapid  survey  of  other  families  of  languages.  No  textbook  is  used,  but 
a  considerable  range  of  reading  is  assigned  in  connection  with  the  lectures.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections), — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  under- 
stood from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which 
are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of  each  language. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Pro- 
fessor Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umhrian  will  be  used.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

IN   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    ART 

5.  Roman  Art. — Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

5A.  Roman  Sculpture. — Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

IN   THE  department   OF  HISTORY 

6.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constantine. — An  outline  study 
of  the  development  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Roman  people.  Mj.  Summer 
and  Winter  Quarters,  2 :  00,  Mr.  Huth. 

6A.  The  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the  Republic. — A  study  of  the 
social,  industrial,  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  2:00, 
Mr.  Huth. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The  aim  of  the  department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo-European 
Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical  intro- 
duction to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their  compara- 
tive grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  department  in  Sanskrit,  Avestan, 
Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian,  and  by  the  English  and  German 
Departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  on  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Latin  Department  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliaiy  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  i  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  Departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic 
work. 
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4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the  general 
student. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  1-7,  10-14,  30-32,  and  36-38  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others  are 
graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — Brief  history  of  the 
science.  General  principles  of  linguistic  development;  nature  of  changes  in  form 
and  meaning;  uniformity  of  the  phonetic  processes;  analogy;  relation  of  spelling  to 
speech;  language  and  dialect;  rise  of  a  standard  language;  language  mixture.  The 
grouping  of  the  Indo-European  languages;  the  ethnological  relations  and  earliest 
history  of  each  branch;  its  most  important  linguistic  remains;  the  leading  works  of 
reference  in  each  field.  Rapid  survey  of  other  families  of  languages.  No  textbook  is 
used,  but  a  considerable  range  of  reading  is  assigned  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 
MJ.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology,  is 
meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  understood 
from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which  are 
most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  in  each  language.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separatel}^  as  a  minor.  Mj.  or  M.  Winter  Quarter, 
12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  and  exercises  upon  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.     See  No.  78,  Department  of  Latin. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Spring  Quarter,  1 2 :  00,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Stiidy  of  the  Greek  Dialects  will 
be  used.    Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

10.  Sanskrit. — (Elementary  course.)  Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and 
Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  The  reading  is  begun  after  about  six  lessons  on 
the  more  important  paradigms.  In  connection  with  the  reading,  the  system  of  sounds 
and  inflections  is  studied  more  carefully  and  in  the  light  of  comparative  grammar. 
Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  i :  30,  Dr.  Clark;  Autumn  Quarter,  1 2 :  00,  Professor  Buck. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exercises 
in  Sanskrit  composition.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  2:30;  Spring  Quarter,  2:00, 
Dr.  Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value  and  one 
which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  gain  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  under 
which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some  conception  of  its  place  in  the 
literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary, 
but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will  be  required.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
9:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu 
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religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of  these  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion.  A  few  introductory  lectures 
will  be  given  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of  political  history,  and  of  the  growth 
of  social  institutions.     Summer  Quarter,  9 :  00,  Dr.  Clark. 

15.  Kalidasa's  "Cakuntala,"  with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit. — Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  3 :  00,  Dr.  Clark. 

16.  Kalidasa's  "Meghaduta"  and  "Rtusamhara." — Mj.  Dr.  Clark. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

17.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andarsen's  Pali  Reader  will  he  used.  Prerequisite: 
Sanskrit.    Dr.  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

19.  Avesfan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  Philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the  selections 
in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edition)  or  the  Old 
Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit.  Professor  Buck. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

20.  Lithuanian  and  Old  Bulgarian. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philology. 
Wiedemann's  Handhuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handbuch  der  althul- 
garischen  Sprache  will  be  used.     [Not  given  in  igii-12.] 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Fri.,  4:00-6:00, 
Professor  Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN   THE  DEPARTMENT   OF   LATIN 

78.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00, 
Professor  Fay. 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:    The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 

The  work  of  the  seminar  will  deal  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in 
syntactical  investigation  and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  them,  and 
with  detailed  problems.  Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  3MJ. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Hale. 

IN   THE  DEPARTMENT   OF   GERMANIC  LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES 

108.  Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  2:30, 
Associate  Professor  Wood. 

251.  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Wed.,  4:00- 
6 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Wood. 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1:30;  Autumn  Quarter,  2:00, 
Associate  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — Mj.  Sum.mer  Quarter,  2:30;  Winter  Quarter,  2:00, 
Associate  Professor  Wood. 

general    comparative    PHILOLOGY 

(Languages  neither  Indo-European  nor  Semitic) 

CHINESE 

30»  3i>  32.  Elementary  Chinese. — 3MJ.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  8:30,  Mr.  Yinchang  Tsenshan  Wang. 

33>  34»  35-  Advanced  Chinese. — 3MJ.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar 
ters,  12:00,  Mr.  Yinchang  Tsenshan  Wang. 
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JAPANESE 

36,  37,  38.  Elementary  Japanese. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  a  practical 
one.  Elementary  grammar  and  pronunciation  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  easy  stories  and  conversation  with  regard  to  their  contents.  3MJ.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  11:00,  Mr.  Heiji  Hishinuma. 

39,  40,  41.  Advanced  Japanese. — sMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters.    (Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor.)    Mr.  Heiji  Hishinuma. 

LANGUAGES   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS 

45.  Introduction  to  Indonesian  Comparative  Philology. — Based  on  a 
study  of  the  more  important  of  the  Philippine  languages,  including  Tagalog,  Bisaya, 
Bikol,  Pampanga,  Pangasinan,  Iloko,  Ibanag,  and  the  languages  of  Mindanao,  in 
comparison  with  the  Malayan  languages  of  the  British  and  Dutch  Indies.  Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  Mr.  Conant.^ 

46.  Elementary  Tagalog  or  Bisaya. — Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  Mr.  Conant.^ 

'  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 

George  Breed  Zug,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Plistory  of  Art. 


INTRODUCTORY 


The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  public  col- 
lections. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses 

I.      THE   ancient   period 

1 .  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander. — A  study 
of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine  their  art 
value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  ii:oo.  Pro- 
fessor Breasted. 

2.  Greek  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture, 
with  some  slight  attention  to  Greek  paintings.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. — Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi. — A  study  of  the  sites  named  on 
the  basis  of  the  extant  remains.     Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.I 

5.  Roman  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Roman  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  arts.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30, 
Professor  Tarbell. 

5A.  Roman  Sculpture. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00,  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

7.  Fourth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Profes- 
sor Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  19 ii-i 2.] 
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8.  Greek  Vases. — A  general  introduction,  dealing  summarily  with  the 
earlier  wares  and  somewhat  more  fully  with  the  Attic  products  of  the  sixth  and 
fifth  centuries  B.C.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

8A.  Attic  Vases. — An  elementary  course.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First 
Term,  9 :  00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Professor  Tarbell.  [Not 
given  in  1911-12.] 

10.  Greek  Architecture. — Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  igii-12.] 

11.  Attic  Red-figured  Vases. — Prerequisite :  course  8.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
9:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

II.      THE   mediaeval    AND   MODERN   PERIOD 

The  laboratory  method  of  study  is  employed  in  each  of  the  following  courses,  and 
occasional  visits  to  the  Art  Institute  or  to  other  collections  of  pictures  are  required. 

24.  American  Art. — An  outline  study.  A  brief  study  of  the  elder  Ameri- 
can painters,  and  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  work  of  the  contemporary  painters 
and  of  the  best -known  sculptors.  Prerequisite:  any  university  course  on  mediaeval 
or  Renaissance  painting.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

25.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art. — Collateral  reading;  reports 
by  the  students;  written  tests.  The  main  objects  of  the  course  are :  to  interest  begin- 
ners in  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting,  and  to  indicate  how  to  study  and  appre- 
ciate art.  At  the  same  time  the  class  follows  the  broad  movements  in  national  schools 
of  art  from  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  to  contemporary  masters  of  the  French  and 
American  schools.    Assistant  Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

26.  An  Introduction  to  Flemish  and  Dutch  Painting. — During  the  first 
term,  in  studying  the  Flemish  Masters  from  Van  Eyck  and  Memlinc  to  Rubens  and 
Van  Dyck,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  principles  and  development  of  the 
arts  of  portraiture  and  of  landscape  painting.  This  study  is  carried  on  in  the  second 
term  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Dutch  School.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

26A.  An  Introduction  to  Flemish  Painting. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  First 
Term,  10:30,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

26B.  An  Introduction  to  Dutch  Painting. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  Second 
Term,  10:30,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

27.  Venetian  and  Spanish  Painting. — An  outline  study  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  Venetian  and  Spanish  schools,  with  some  attention  to  their  influence  on  modern 
French  painting.     Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  3:00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

28.  Movements  in  Nineteenth-Century  Art. — French  Classicism  and  Roman- 
ticism in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  Barbizon  School;  the  plein-air  painters  of  land- 
scape and  of  the  figure;  the  French  impressionists;  and  other  phases  of  realism  in 
painting.  Prerequisite:  any  university  course  on  mediaeval  or  Renaissance  painting. 
Assistant  Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  191  i-i 2.] 

31.  An  Introduction  to  Italian  Painting. — A  course  on  the  history  of 
Florentine  painting  and  sculpture,  with  some  attention  to  the  Sienese  and  Umbrian 
schools.  Collateral  reading;  reports  by  students;  written  tests.  For  the  most  part 
courses  25  and  31  cover  different  periods;  where  they  touch,  the  treatment  is  different. 
Both  courses  may  be  taken  by  the  same  student.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  3:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

3 1  A.  An  Introduction  to  Italian  Painting,  Part  I. — M.  Summer  Quarter, 
First  Term,  1 1 :  30,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

31B.  An  Introduction  to  Italian  Painting,  Part  II. — M.  Summer  Quarter, 
Second  Term,  11:30,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

33.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architecture. — Outline  study.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  French  and  English  Gothic  and  their  modern  adaptations.  Assistant 
Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 
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35.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Sculpture. — Outline  study.  This  course  traces 
the  history  of  mediaeval  sculpture  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  of  Renaissance 
sculpture  in  Italy  and  France,  with  some  attention  to  the  latter's  influence  on  modern 
art.     Assistant  Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.! 

39.  English  Painting  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — First 
Term:  The  figure,  portrait,  and  landscape  painters  from  Hogarth  to  Turner.  Second 
Term:  The  Pre-Raphaelite  painters,  with  an  introduction  on  fifteenth-century  Italian 
painting.  This  course  is  intended  to  be  useful  to  students  of  certain  periods  of  eight- 
eenth- and  nineteenth-century  English  literature,  but  it  is  open  to  others.  Assistant 
Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CHICAGO 


GREEK 


1895     WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
William  Arthur  Heidel,  Professor  of  Greek,  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

1897  Charles  William  Seidenadel,  Literary  Correspondent,  5817  Jackson  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

1898  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Director,  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

1900  Herbert  Morse  Burchard,  Professor  of  Greek,  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 

cuse, N.Y. 
George  Norlin,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Wake 

Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

1901  Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy, 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Head  of  Chicago  City  Normal  School. 

1903  Geneva  Misener,  Dean  of  Kenwood  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  The  University  of 

Chicago. 

Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111. 

David  Moore  Robinson,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Larue  Van  Hook,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,  Publication  Department,  The  University  of  Chicago 

Press. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,   Yale  University,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

1907  Anna  Bates  Hersman,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

1908  Frederick    Leroy   Hutson,    Preceptor    in    Classics,    Princeton    University, 

Princeton,  N.J. 
1910    Arthur  Leslie  Keith,  Acting  Professor  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn. 

LATIN 

1898    Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  Italy. 
Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 
1900    Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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1900    John  Jacob   Schlicher,   Professor  of  Latin,   State   Normal   School,   Terre 

Haute,  Ind. 
igoi     Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frederick  William  Shipley,   Professor  of  Latin,   Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1902  George  Crawford  Swearingen,  Mississippi  Manager  of  Phoenix  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney   Frank,   Associate  Professor  of  Latin,   Bryn  Mawr  College,   Bryn 

Mawr,  Pa. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Cordis,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Ottawa  University, 

Ottawa,  Kan. 

1905  *Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant. 

Mary  Jackson  Kennedy,  Miss  Wheeler's  School,  Providence,  R.I. 
Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Idaho, 

Moscow,  Idaho. 
Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,  Professor  of  Latin,  Victoria  College,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

1907  Draper  Talman   Schoonover,   Associate   Professor  of  Latin,   and   Dean, 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  O. 

1908  Berthold    Louis    Ullman,    Professor   of    Latin,    University   of    Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Evan   Taylor   Sage,    Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,    University  of  Idaho, 
Moscow,  Idaho. 

1909  John  Strayer  McIntosh,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Upper  Iowa  Uni- 

versity, Fayette,  la. 

SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1896     Frank  H.  Fowler,  Professor  of  Latin,  Lombard  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

*  Henry  Farrar  Linscott. 
1898     Helen  McGaffey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Jacob  Meyer,  Instructor  in  German,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Assistant  in  Classical  Philology,  Barnard  College, 

New  York  City. 

1904  William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Stoddard  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ivy  Kellerman,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

1907     G  hen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,   Lecturer  in  English,   Waseda  University,   Tokyo, 
Japan. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

1905  Caroline  Louise  Ransom,  MetropoUtan  Museum,  New  York  City. 

♦  Deceased. 
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Friday 
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Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


1912 

Junior  College  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
Class  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

y  Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 
\  Examinations  for  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
\  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 

Convocation  Sunday 
(  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
\  Autumn  Convocation 
(  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

>  Quarterly  Examinations 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1913 

Winter  Quarter  begins 
Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Washington's  Birthday :  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation 

[  Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 
Quarterly  Recess 
Spring  Quarter  begins 
Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Junior  College  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
Class  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


LIB.RAPY 

or  THE 

JNIVERSlTYOFILLINOi? 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Haskell  Museum,  Room  10. 

Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  University  Recorder,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A3. 

Charles  Richmond   Henderson,   University  Chaplain,   Cobb   Lecture  Hall, 
Room  1. 

Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,   University  Registrar,   The  Press  Building, 
First  Floor,  Room  1. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Haskell  Museum,  Room  10. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A4. 

Albion  WooDBtJRY  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A4. 

RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A4. 

Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A1. 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A6. 

Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  2A7. 

James  Weber  Linn,  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ellis  Hall;  Marion  Talbot, 
Elizabeth  Wallace,  Frank  Justus  Miller,  Lexington  Hall:  Deans  in 
the  Junior  Colleges. 

Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington 
Hall. 


Walter  Payne,  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  8 A. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  9A1. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven;  the  libraries  contain  375,000  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-five  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to 
December) ;  the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of 
June);  the  Summer  (the  middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1912-13  the 
exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  17, 
1912;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1,  1912;  Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1913; 
Spring  Quarter,  March  31,  1913.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each 
quarter;   graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education. 

Tuition,  fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education  is  $40  per  quarter.  In  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, the  fees  are  $50  and  $60  respectively.  All  students  pay  once  a  matricula- 
tion fee  of  $5.     Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  major  per  quarter. 

Cost  of  living. — In  the  University  dormitories,  rooms  rent  from  $20  to  $74  per 
quarter.  Table  board  in  the  woman's  halls  is  $4.50  per  week.  At  Hutchinson 
Hall  (d  la  carte  service)  board  costs  from  $3 .  50  per  week  upward.  Board  and 
lodging  may  be  had  at  the  same  or  even  lower  rates  outside  the  University. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. —  By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fee.— (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors.  (6)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case 
of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
being  charged,  (c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  each  quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press  Building, 
Room  1. 

4.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  hght,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.     The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 .  50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

Board 

$120.00 

75.00 

135.00 

15.00 

10.00 

$120.00 

105.00 

162.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$120.00 
225.00 
225  00 

Laundry  

35  00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

50  00 

Total 

$355.00 

$432.00 

$655  00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  apphcation  to  the  Housing  Inspector, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  Ughted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $1 .  50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  when 
two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  is 
offered  from  $6  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall, 
offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.     Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers  meals 
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a  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters.     During  the  Summer 
Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  award  annually  about  seventy  fellowships  in  the  Graduate 
Schools.  These  fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120,  the  tuition  fees  of  a 
student  for  three  quarters,  to  S520,  that  is  $400  in  addition  to  the  tuition  fees  for 
three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  including  service,  covering  a 
part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded  annually. 

Candidates  for  these  fellowships  and  scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Apphcations  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.     Appointments  will  be  made  early  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in 
outside  work  for  compensation,  unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except 
in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be  appointed  to  fellowships  until  they  have  done 
at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  scholarship, 
yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

A  scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters 
($120)  is  annually  awarded  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work,  to 
the  best  student  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Graduate  Schools  which  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 
Besides  fellowships  and  scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  University 
Service;  (3)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (4)  Outside  Employment. 
The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of 
providing  many  opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Em- 
ployment Bureau  many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employ- 
ment for  which  they  have  time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for 
the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES 
Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below:  | 

I.     THE   master's  degrees 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz..  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  ; 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  i 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
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to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,!  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  The  student  is  required  to  get  from  the  office  of 
the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  and  have  filled  out,  a  form  by  means  of  which 
his  appUcation  for  candidacy  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate 
Schools.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the  degree  by  at 
least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements— Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a  Master's 
degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be 
all  m  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan 
approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six  months  before  the 
degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.^ 

d)  The  dehvery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  at  least  one  week  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the 
Master's  degree. 

II.  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Candidacy, —Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
ittendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
-hat  reqmred  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,'  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
aiowledge  of  French  and  German  (which  must  be  officially  certified  by  those  depart- 
nents  at  least  nine  months  before  the  examination  in  the  principal  department) 
nay  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take 
us  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
andidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the 
onfernng  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements.— Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
egree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of 
a  accepted  course  of  study  (see  5  and  6  below).  The  course  in  question  must 
iclude  one  prmcipal,  and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of 
■ork  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 
,ot/«^**T**°?  '^  particularly  caUed  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
Jgree  (Arts  or  Science),  to  which  a  given  student's  worli  would  lead. 

.ncemed''^?v  «onLff^'  ^^^.°^^'''•  "^^"^  *^^  recommendation  of  the  departments 
•ncemed,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 
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b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 

*'  Vrhe  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject  whicli 
has  been  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  prmcipal  part 

of  the  candidate's  viork  has  been  done.  ,       ,   ,      „,„j„  „f  „„hiectB 

d)  A  good  command  of  Uterary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take 
work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3  Tftests.-Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  This  production  must  constitute  an  actua 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approvaUo  th 
head  of  the  department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  d^^^  f  *«  ™f 
exlination.  The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  tHealor  aSng  head  of  the  department  that  the  copy  aa  submitted  ^ 
accepted  for  publicatL  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shaU 
be  Xd  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  no 
be  withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the 
required  one  hundred  printed  copies  are  deposited  m  the  Library, 

^  The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  tl^^  Gmluat 
Schools  a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  -^^  *^«  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Library  with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  m  half-roan)  which  shall 
Mm  L  format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  reqmrements. 
Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 
(a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  pubhslun 
ageny  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  Umversity  P-ss  and  a^ 
^  to  L  professional  responsibihty  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  the«i. 
lins  been  received  and  accepted  for  pubhcation. 

The  ne  hundred  copie's  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separ^. 
prints,  having  separate  pagination.  They  must  contam  no  other  -aW  ,„, 
must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety-eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  m  halt-roan) . 

(Sl^h  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  finance 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  -quued  on 
hundred  copies  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  m  half-roan.  This  guai 
aX  shall  m'ure  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  confernn 
of  *^  degrej^;  ^r  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  publication  of  the  thesis  in  tb 

f orm  prelcr^ed  by  th   Umversity,  in  which  case  the  degree  ^11  be  conferred  onl 
aft^r  rd^very'of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

4.  Final  examination.-Mt.r  admission  to  candidacy  the  «t"d«f  J^f  fj' 
sent  himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  1 
has  fu^Zd  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  B 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  m  his  pnnc.pa  «f '«."  '  "J '™,^^ 
cipal  and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  m  the  latter  has  not  been  tak. 
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m  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representa- 
tive of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not 
be  held  m  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  mcluding  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with 
,  his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the 
final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments.^ 

5.  Non-resident  work.—MtQv  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
jtions  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  m^^;emY^es.— Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing  and 
sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
iormed.  Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
jreqmrement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.^ 

i-ertai  Jamnnn?L''f  •^'"^''''  ''{  P^^^'^'^Phy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a 
;?  Wh  t?..^  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark 
3f  hagh  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province  shmm  flrs?  h^Jh^ 
l^tT"''^  t  V^^f'  ^^^"^^^  '^^  P«^«^  «^  independent  invergatioraTd  ^^rmL"^  an 
o?e?Lg  ?S^gmerT^^^^  .and  secondly,  by  the  pissing  of  exaSatfons 

overmg  me  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  tho  ra^^A 
Ib^ecu!"''"'^^'  "'''''''''  ^"^  ''''  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  seconry  su^ect  or 

^HfhMlv''^^''  *°  ^""^'"^  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
?n^i«  ^o/^f  °'  concerning  aU  technical  requirements  for  such  degfees  bSore  aZTa- 
^Th  th  t'^^^^'"  f^^'f''^''  t«  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  shoudco^utte^?; 
nth  the  heads  of  the  departments  within  which  their  major  and  iSnor  subjecla^e  ta^n"^ 
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GREEK  LATIN,  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COM- 
PARATIVE PHILOLOGY,  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

DEGREES 
Graduate  study  in  these  departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addUion  to  the  general  requirements  tor  the  higher  degrees  found  on  pages 
e-9  of  tl  ciTular,  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this  group  are  as 
follows:  ^^^  master's  degree. 

a)  The  subject  of  the  thesis  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head  of 
the  Drincipal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

TThe  candidate  shall  present  his  thesis  in  complete  form  to  the  ins— 
under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  -f^be^t^e  Convoy 
cation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  thesis  shall  be 
nasred  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally  approved  by  him 
Hsh^l  be  typewritten  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with  the  departmenta 
brarilrat  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On  deposi  mg  the  thes. 
heirructlnhall  dirJct  the  librarian  to  -nd<lated  notices  to  ^^members  of 
the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  writtem    The  w"tten 
exanrination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the3s  of  The  departments  concerned.    The  oral  examination  must  be  held  a 
Last  o^e  weekbefo^e  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive 
his  degree.  ^^^  doctor's  degree 

a)  The  thesis  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  head  o  the  department 
^dS  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental  librarian 
ne  Inlh  betrthe  date  o7the  final  examination  /he  -mmiUee  d.pos,^ 
ing  the  thesis  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  °»t'««^  ^^  ^^^etd 
of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  is  on  view.    The  thesis  shaU  remair 

""IrThTeTa^nation  wUl  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.    The  writter 

rS^^f^d:;:^:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

It  leasf  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  t. 
receive  his  degree. 

GREEK,  LATIN,  1^^^^^^^^^  ARCHAEOLOGY,  1912-13 

Summer  j 

S-OO-First  Term:    Greek  and  Enghsh  Poetry   (Shorey);    Plautus   {Nixon. 

SS^IiSpideflcastle);  Plautus  (Nixon);  Greek  Coins  (Tarbell 
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9:00— First  Term:  Demosthenes  (Bonner) ;  Martial  (Nixon):  PaleoeraDhv 
^.rn'T^i^  ^""''^^  "^^^T  (Tarbell);  Religions  of  India  (Clark)  ^^^ 
.Second  Term:  Demosthenes  (Bonner);  Martial  (Nixon);  Paleogranhv 
(Beeson);  Olympia  and  Delphi  (Tarbell);  Religions  of  India  (Clarke 
?.^  5f  ^^""m-  Pi*e-?ocratic  Philosophers  (Heidel);  Cicero  De  OMcLi^ 
(Chandler);  Teachers' Training  Course  (Beeson).  '  -^   '' 

Second   Term:    Pre-Socratic  Philosophers   (Heidel);    Teachers'   Course  in 
Cicero  (Johnston);  Cicero,  De  0#ms  (Chandler). 

1 1 :  30— Firs<  Term;    Petronius  (Beeson) . 

fjohnstonr*'    ^''^'"'^   ""^   ^'"'^   Literature    (Misener);     Pliny,    Letters 

1:30— Sanskrit  (Clark). 

2:30— Teachers'  Course  in  First  Year  Latin  (Carr);  Vedic  (Clark) 

Z'.^O— First  Term:    Life  and  Letters  at  Athens  (Shorey). 

Autumn 
^'^A^^IxarVelo/^''"'''^^'  '^^'^""^  (Merrill);  Rapid  Reading  (Beeson) ;  Greek 
^^^CTaAeU)^''*"'  ^*^'''"'^''   ^""'''  ^^^'°«^'   ^'"''^  ^'^^  f™"  t^^"  Monuments 

"'^•g;;*  an^LS  &"^'    "''"^^'^  (^'"^^)'    Comparative  Grammar  of 
12:00— Apuleius  (Prescott);  Sanskrit  (Buck). 
2:00— QuintiHan  (Ballou). 
;  3:00— Teachers'  Training  Course  (Hale). 

4:00— Seminars:   Plato  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;   The  ComDarativP 
Tuesday     ^"''^  ^^^  ^'''^  ^^^^'^'  ^^^^'^^r,   Letters^ kcfcernEu)! 

Winter 
8:30-Sophocles  (Shorey);  Reign  of  Nero  (Merrill);  Roman  Art  (Tarbell). 
L&fe?eli)"*''"  '^°™''''  Suetonius  (Ballou);  Fifth  Century  Greek 

:'^"G7er&LiS^^Si^LX^e'kr°"  "^"""^^  ^^''^"'^'^'^'    ^''^^"'^^^  '" 
2:00— Juvenal  (Beeson);  Sanskrit  (Cl?rk). 

'''^K^MS^tlST^  "  "^''^  '^"'^^  ^^^^^^'    ^^"^^^  ^-^-^  (Chandler); 
4:00— Greek  and  Latin  Seminars  continued  from  Autumn;    Seminar  in  Indo- 
European  Phonology  and  Morphology  (Buck),  Friday         ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^O" 

Spking 
'5:30-Attic  Orators  (Bonner);  Early  Roman  History  (Merrill) 

'L?kTLitTrrtt1'(C?^^^^^^  ^^^^^^'    ^^^^-<^  ^mraphica  (Miller); 

''-'^dfo^l^.^r^^^^  "^'^'^^^'^  ^^^^^^^'    Introduction  to  the 

'^^DTafecSTBu^kr"^"^    (Prescott);     Caesar,    Commer^taries  (Beeson);    Greek 

00-Latin  Hymns  (Chandler);  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing);  Vedic  (Clark). 

W-Research  Course  (Shorey);  Virgil,  Georgics  (Chandler). 

00-Greek  and  Latin  Seminars  as  before;  Vedic  Seminar  (Clark),  Wednesday 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  Uterature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  BacchyUdes,  further  study  of  the  drama 
Theocritus  and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle 
and  Plato.  Special  courses  will  also  be  given  on  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private 
and  public  antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  commoi 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  preHmi 
nary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.     The  department  wil 
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make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  abihty,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quaUty  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR   COLLEGE   COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students :  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(h)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  12  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6.  In 
this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Mr.  Lofberg;  Autumn,  11:00, 
Associate  Professor  Bonner  and  Mr.  Nelson. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Dr.  Calhoun;  Winter, 
11:00,  Associate  Professor  Bonner  and  Mr.  Nelson. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (Continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  M j .  Spring, 
11:00,  Associate  Professor  Bonner. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (Elementary  Course). — For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  three 
required  majors.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  First  Term,  Dr.  Robbins,  Second  Term, 
Dr.  Misener;  Winter,  11:00,  Mr.  Lofberg. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  coiu'se  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

5.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of   Greek.     Mj.     Summer,  9:00,  Professor 

Heidel;   Autumn,  11:00,  Mr.  Lofberg;   Winter,  12:00,  Mr.  ;  Spring, 

12:00,  Mr.  Lofberg. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Bonner;  Autumn,  9:30,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Prescott;  Spring,  11:00, 
Mr. . 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 
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t^TJ.Tvnor.l'oJcT^ll\Z<S^r..  8:30;  Winter.  9:30;    Spring,  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Castle. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 

For  a  summary  of  the  Senior  College  and  Graduate  courses  arranged  by  quarters. 
'^'  ^IB^Xenophon-    «'Hellenica."-Selections  dealing  with  the  prindpal  events 

^''°lTGrre^ComposSr-The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passag^ 
and  artin^tented  mZty  to  give  some  training ^^y-^^-'^ll^^'^Idf  *^ "'^ °' 

nflrticles     Associate  Professob  Bonner.     [Not  given  miyi^  li-J     

particles     ASS  Aristophanes.-Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 

Associate  Professor  Bonner.      Not  given  in  1912-13.J  ^ 

..SSOR  BONNEH  JNo^give^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  HyperMdes  A^cMnes  D^rn^c^^^^^ 

and  LyOT  will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.    Mj.   Spring,  8:30,  Associate 

Summer,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Bonner.  . 

2^    Demosthenes.— Translation  of  selected  orations,  especially  De  Corom, 

Winter    11-00.   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  CaSTLE.  t.    -^       u        r.A    Tnl 

''^'^r'^relf  CotX.-The' F.0  s  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes  and  rapid 
reading  oTone  oTheTX,  with  an  Lcount  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy     Mj-    Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Prescott.  ,0,9,, 

27   Pindar  and  Bacchylides.-PROFESSOR  Shoret.     [Not  given  m  1912-13. 

[Not  given  in  1912-13.1 
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31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  qualities  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  life.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not  given  in 
1912-13.] 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.     Winter,  8:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  will  be  presented. 
Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

34  (a).  Euripides. — Translation  of  the  Bacchae.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  several  of  the  poet's  best  extant  plays  will  be 
presented.  Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

35.  Plato. — Minor  Dialogues.     Dr.  Misener.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

37.  Plato. — Advanced  course.    Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  M j . 
Spring,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and  further  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  methods 
of  historical  writers.  Teubner  or  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

41.  Greek  Tragedy. — Rapid  reading  of  several  plays.  Professor  Shorey. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

See  note  on  graduate  courses  57,  58,  59. 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  com- 
parative study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  ''city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  com- 
parative study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor  poems 
of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.     Mj.     Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

45.  Lesser  Types  of  Hellenistic  Poetry. — The  minor  poems  of  Theocritus, 
Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  the  Hymns  of  Callimachus,  with  lectures  on  other  types 
of  poetry  (exclusive  of  Epigram).  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given  in 
1912-13.] 

46.  History  of  Greek  Literature. — Study  of  Wright's  Greek  Literature; 
informal  lectures;  selected  readings  in  translation.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  students  who  do  not  read  Greek.  It  may  be  taken  for  graduate 
credit  in  Greek  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor  and  the  head  of  the 
department.     M.     Summer,  Second  Term,  11:30,  Dr.  Misener. 

47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — Reading  of  numerous  documents  in  Michel's 
Recueil  d' inscriptions  grecques  which  illustrate  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Greeks.     Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  EtJiics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

51.  Introduction  to  Post- Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  literature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  be  first  studied  in  the  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
hterature.     Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 
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52.  The  Pre-Socratic  Philosophers. — Study  of  the  authentic  fragments, 
supplemented  by  the  doxographical  tradition  in  cases  where  the  fragments  are 
few  or  wanting.  Diels'  Fragmente  der  Vorsokratiker  I.  will  be  used.  Mj. 
Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Heidel. 

53.  Greek  and  English  Poetry. — This  course  will  include  six  or  seven  open 
lectures.  The  remaining  exercises  of  the  course  will  be  given  to  further  study  of 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  lectures.  Special  reading  or  a  paper  may  be  assigned 
for  credit.  Knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  this  course  but  a  little 
Greek  is  desirable.     M.     Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Shorey, 

Note. — The  open  lectures  will  be  given  at  3:30. 

64.  Life  and  Letters  at  Athens  from  Pericles  to  Demosthenes. — This  course 
will  include  six  or  seven  open  lectures.  The  remaining  exercises  of  the  course 
will  be  given  to  further  study  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  lectures.  Special 
reading  or  a  paper  may  be  assigned  for  credit.  Knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  the  course  but  a  little  Greek  is  desirable.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  3 :  30,  Professor  Shorey. 

56.  Research  Course. — Subject  and  hour  to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of 
advanced  students  in  residence.     Mj.     Spring,  Professor  Shorey. 

67,  58,  59,  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1912-13.] 

Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  (Monday,  4:00-6:00)  will  be  held  for  the  rapid 
reading  of  several  plays.  Senior  College  students,  after  consultation  with  the  instructor, 
may  elect  this  work  separately  and  receive  credit  for  it. 

63,  64,  66.  Seminar:  Plato.~3Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Mon.  and  Wed., 
4:00-6:00;  Spring,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 
Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  (Monday,  4:00-6:00)  will  be  held  in  the  Autumn 
and  Winter  Quarters  for  rapid  reading. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    SANSKRIT   AND   INDO-EUROPEAN    COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — Brief  history  of  the 
science.  General  principles  of  linguistic  development;  nature  of  changes  in  form 
and  meaning;  uniformity  of  the  phonetic  processes;  analogy;  relation  of  spelhng 
to  speech;  language  and  dialect;  rise  of  a  standard  language;  language  mixture. 
The  grouping  of  the  Indo-European  languages;  the  ethnological  relations  and 
earliest  history  of  each  branch ;  its  most  important  linguistic  remains ;  the  leading 
works  of  reference  in  each  field.  Rapid  survey  of  other  families  of  languages. 
No  textbook  is  used,  but  a  considerable  range  of  reading  is  assigned  in  connection 
with  the  lectures.     Mj.     Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance 
Philology,  is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which 
can  be  understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves, 
and  the  facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  this  historical  develop- 
ment of  each  language.     Mj.     Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  Winter,  hour  to  be 
arranged.  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects 
will  be  used.     Mj.     Spring,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   HISTORY   OF   ART 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.    Autumn,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 
2 A.  Greek  Sculpture. — M.     Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Tar- 
bell. 
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3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. — Mj.  Autumn,  9:30,  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell. 

4A.  Ancient  Athens. — M.     Summer,  First  Term,  9 :  00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

4B.  Olympia  and  Delphi. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

6.  Fifth  Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Winter, 
9:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

9A.  Greek  Coins. — M.     Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN   THE    department   OF   HISTORY 

5.  Greek  History  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. — Mj.     Mr,  Huth. 


XII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
'   LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 
Susan  Helen  Ballou,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
,  Assistant  in  Latin.  

Harold  Whetstone  Johnston,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Indiana 

University  (Summer,  1912). 
Paul  Nixon,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Classics  and  History,  Bowdoin  College  (Summer, 

1912). 
Etta  Sheild,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Latin  (Summer,  1912). 

FELLOWS,  1911-12 
Mason  DeWitt  Gray,  A.M. 
Keith  Preston,  A.M. 
William  Alexander  Rae,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading,  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
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losophy,  and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  PoHtical  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  hterature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools,  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  51  (see  under  section  7  below). 

6.  To  offer  advanced  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
Latin  literature,  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types; 
in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language ;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects,  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  I.  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (See  courses  55  and  57.) 
II.  More  summarized  courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school. 
The  work  will  be  supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the 
School  of  Education  (see  course  5G).  III.  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters 
necessarily  underlying  all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word- 
order,  and  the  application  of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power 
to  read  (see  course  51),  the  other,  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters  with 
which  all  teachers  should  have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  58). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading  courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  10  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  administrative  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  department  on  the 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  committee,  the  head  of 
the  department  will   assign   to  the  student  an  Official  Advisor,  under  whose 
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general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  department)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department,  before  the 
applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  Official  Advisor  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
(For  further  regulations  concerning  the  course  of  the  dissertation  see  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  above.) 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no  lower 
than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to  maintain 
in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than  grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree 
is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English,  and  English  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  specific  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
field  of  his  dissertation,  and  his  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  eight  major  courses 
presented  by  him  for  the  degree.  The  designation  of  these  two  courses  will  be 
made,  and  the  candidate  informed  thereof,  by  the  aforesaid  committee  in  con- 
sultation with  the  candidate's  Official  Advisor  two  months  before  the  examination 
is  to  be  held. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the 
principal  subject,  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary  subject)  will  be  expected 
to  show,  besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and 
facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author 
or  authors  in  each  language. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
Latin  department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  EngHsh  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

lA.  Cicero:    ♦'Orations."— Mj.     Autumn,  8:30,  . 


IB.  Cicero:    •♦Orations"  (Continued) .—Winter,  8:30, . 

2 A.  Virgil:   **Aeneid." — Prerequisite:  course  1.     Mj.     Spring,  8:30, . 

2B.  Virgil:    **Aeneid"  (Continued).— Mj.  Autumn,  12:00,  . 

Courses  lA,  IB,  2A,  and  2B,  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only.     For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B. 
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4.  Cicero:  **De  Senectute";  Terence:  "Phormio";  Translation  at  Sight 
and  at  Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. — The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer, 
10:30,  Miss  Sheild;  Autumn,  8:30,  Dr.  Ballou,  and  12:00,  Professor  Miller; 
Winter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  Spring,  12:00,  Dr.  Ballou. 

5.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II;  Trans- 
lation at  Sight  and  at  Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. — Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Miss  Sheild;  Autumn,  8:30,  Associate  Professor 
Laing;  Winter,  8:30,  12:00,  Dr.  Ballou  and  Professor  Miller;  Spring,  8:30, 
Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

6.  Horace :  "Odes" ;  Mackail's/  *Latin  Literature."— By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached,  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  literary 
study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00, 
Professor  Chandler;  Autumn,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  Winter, 
12:00,  Associate  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  8:30,  Dr.  Ballou,  and  12:00, 
Professor  Miller. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

SENIOR    college    COURSES 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:   courses  4,  5,  and  6. 

Courses  7-10  are  planned  as  transitional  from  the  Jimior  College  coiirses  to  the 
more  advanced  com'ses,  and  are  recommended  at  this  stage.  They  are  not  accepted  for 
a  higher  degree. 

7.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Lutin  aloud.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1912-13.] 

8.  Rapid  Reading  Course:  Sallust:  * 'Catiline,"  Phaedrus,  and  Aldus 
Gellius. — The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading, 
and  so  to  afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses. 
Mj.     Autumn,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

9.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  **Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  *'Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Miller.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

10.  History  of  Latin  Literature. — The  work  will  consist  in  part  of  lectures 
by  the  instructor,  in  part  of  readings  by  the  students  in  the  more  important 
authors.  Where  whole  works  are  to  be  covered,  translations  of  literary  merit 
will  be  used.     Mj.     Dr.  Ballou.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

For  a  summary  of  the  Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses  arranged  by  quarters, 
see  p.  10. 

12.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  course,  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Professor  Nixon;  Winter,  12:00,  Professor 
Prescott. 

13.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Phormio  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  course.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 
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14.  Lucretius. — A  study,  chiefly  literary,  of  the  De  rerum  natura,  and  of 
the  transmission  and  original  form  of  the  poem.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Laing.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

15.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  upon 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  Mj. 
Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

16.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  politics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.     Mj.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

17.  Cicero:  Letters. — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  political  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

18.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  and  from  his  Letters;  also 
from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The  central  purpose 
will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death. 
Mj.     Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

20.  Cicero:  "De  OfRciis." — With  a  study  of  the  development  of  ethical 
ideas  among  the  Romans.     Mj.     Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Chandler. 

21.  Virgil:  "Georgics." — The  work  will  deal  with  the  history  of  didactic 
poetry,  with  Virgil's  diction  and  his  treatment  of  the  hexameter,  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Georgics,  and  with  their  religious  and  patriotic  temper.  Mj. 
Spring,  3 :  00,  Professor  Chandler. 

22.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid  reading-course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.     Mj.     Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

23.  TibuUus,  and  Ovid:  "Fasti." — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will 
be  read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read, 
with  study  of  the  style  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

24.  Horace  and  Persius:  "Satires." — Attention  will  be  especially  directed 
upon  the  construction  of  these  poems,  the  philosophy  of  life  of  the  two  satirists, 
and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Winter,  11:00, 
Professor  Miller. 

25.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.  Mj.  Professor  Hale.  [Not  given  in 
1912-13.] 

26.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  literature  of  Metamorphoses  in  Greek 
and  Ovid's  use  of  it;  the  form  and  structure  of  the  poems;  translation  and  reports. 
Mj.    Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

27.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — The  selections  will 
exhibit  Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  character- 
istics of  the  school  of  writing  which  he  represents.  Mj.  Winter,  12:00,  Pro- 
fessor Chandler. 

28.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content,  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.     Mj.     Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Miller. 
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29.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes^ 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Autumn, 
2:00,  Dr.  Ballou. 

31.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Nixon; 
Autumn,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Laing. 

32.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order;  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  at  Rome  under  the  Early 
Empire.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:30,  Professor  Johnston;  Mj.  Spring, 
9:30,  Professor  Hale. 

33.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  times,  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:30,  Professor 
Merrill. 

34.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  32  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Beeson. 

35.  Suetonius. — The  object  of  the  reading  will  be  mainly  historical.  The 
course  is  designed  to  show  the  conditions  of  the  Roman  world  after  the  failure  of 
the  Repubhc,  and  the  character  and  service  of  the  men  who  reorganized  the  state. 
Mj.     Winter,  9:30,  Dr.  Ballou. 

36.  The  Historical  Development  of  Roman  Oratory. — The  course  will  take 
up  the  remains  preserved  in  Valerius  Maximus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius,  and 
other  writers,  and  will  also  include  selections  from  Cicero's  Orations,  and  the 
Panegyric  of  Pliny.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  will  be  used  as  a  general  guide.  Mj. 
Winter,  3 :  00,  Professor  Chandler. 

37.  Roman  Philosophy. — Selections  will  be  read  from  Cicero's  De  finibus 
academica,  and  De  natura  deorum,  with  reference  both  to  the  philosophical 
content  and  to  the  style.     Mj.     Professor  Chandler.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

38.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Biicheler's  Carmina 
Latina  Epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  18,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Spring,  9:30,  Pro- 
fessor Miller. 

40.  The  Latin  Pastoral. — Introductory  study  of  Theocritus  (in  translation 
or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of 
selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Empire ;  lectures  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

41.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.     Mj.     Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1912-13. [ 

42.  Ovid:     "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  rise  of  classical  mythology  in  representative  Enghsh  poets.     Mj.  , 
Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.]  i 

43.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of  ( 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statins,  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics  I 
of  the  Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics,  j 
Mj.     Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.]  ( 

44.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature  i 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
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of  the  more  important  authors.     Mj.     Associate  Professor  Beeson.    [Not 
given  in  1912-13.] 

45.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Autumn,  12:00,  Professor 
Prescott. 

46.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

48.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
decadence  of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj. 
Spring,  2:00,  Professor  Chandler, 

50.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Spring,  2:00, 
Associate  Professor  Laing. 

51.  Teachers*  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Application  of  these  principles 
in  teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  independent  study  in  syntax  (see  course  86),  and  also  as  a  methodi- 
cal preparation,  on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  Mj.  Autumn, 
3 :  00,  Professor  Hale. 

54.  Teachers'  Course  in  Caesar.^ — The  course  will  cover  Book  I,  chaps. 
1-29,  and  Book  II  of  the  Gallic  War  together  with  the  first  half  of  Hale's  Latin 
Prose  Composition,  based  on  the  same  material.  Supplementary  work  will 
be  given  on  syntax,  word-order,  and  method  of  presentation.  The  course  will 
be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  work  of  a  regular  Caesar  class  in  the  Uni- 
versity High  School.     Mj.     Mr.  Carr.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

55.  Teachers*  Training  Course  in  Cicero. — The  problems  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  third  year's  work  in  Latin.  Principles  of  translation.  Study  of 
the  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  orations.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10 :  30, 
Professor   Johnston. 

56.  Teachers*  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  consider  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and  second 
in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

57.  Teachers*  Course  in  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  will  review  the  Latin 
of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  covering  vocabulary,  forms,  S5mtax,  and  order, 
as  well  as  the  method  of  presenting  the  material  to  young  students.  The  text- 
book used  will  be  Hale's  First  Latin  Book.     Mj.     Summer,  2:30,  Mr.  Carr. 

58.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts,  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition,  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj.    Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

58A.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  political 
setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.   Mj.    Spring,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

»  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  double  major  courses  in  all  the  high-school  authors, 
offered  in  the  School  of  Education  in  the  summer. 
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61.  Roman  Public  Life. — The  course  will  deal  topically  with  the  magistra- 
cies, the  Senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts.  It  will  be  conducted  by 
lectures  and  reports.     Mj.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

62.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj. 
Winter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Laing. 

63.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  religion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.     Associate  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

64.  Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums) ,  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  public  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions 
in  photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
Mj.     Spring,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Laing. 

65.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  Mj.  Summer, 
9:00,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

70.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  later  Latin  epics  (in  translation) .  Short  reports.  M j .  Professor 
Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

71.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  political  environments,  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

72.  Early  Roman  History. — The  social,  political,  and  topographical  develop- 
ment of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  extension  of  its  power  beyond  Latium. 
Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.     Mj.     Spring,  8:30,   Professor  Merrill. 

73.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading,  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  {Annals,  XIII- 
XVI),  Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (LXI-LXIII),  with  the  use 
of  accessory  material  from  other  authors,  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions. 
The  Greek  authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj.  Winter,  8:30,  Professor 
Merrill. 

74.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Laing  or  Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

75.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
study  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary  Latin, 
and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Romance  languages  on  the  other.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:30,  Associate 
Professor  Beeson. 
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76.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period,  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  linguistic  peculiarities.  Mj.  Associate  Professoe  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1912-13.] 

77.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
like.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

80.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

81A.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
text  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  limited  scope.  M  j .  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

81B.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot-structure,  character 
treatment,  psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  public  life,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the 
lectures.     Mj.     Spring,   12:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

82.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art,  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personality,  and  the  literary  tradition,  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

83,  84.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2MJ8. 
Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

86.  Research  Course  in  Latin  Syntax. — The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to 
develop  the  power  of  independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression, 
which  underlie  reading  and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions 
of  problems  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  course  51  or  course  96.  Mj.  Winter, 
3:00,  Professor  Hale. 

graduate  courses 

^  90,  91,  92.  Seminar;  "Letters"  of  the  Younger  Pliny.— The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manu- 
script authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be 
critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will 
be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  inter- 
pretative side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology, 
history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  sjmtax,  and  style.  3Mjs. 
Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

93,  94,  95.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  dechne  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  PHny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Merrill. 
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96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — The  work 
will  deal  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation 
and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Hale. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

IN  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   SANSKRIT   AND   INDO-EUROPEAN    COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — Brief  history  of  the 
science.  General  principles  of  linguistic  development;  nature  of  changes  in  form 
and  meaning;  uniformity  of  the  phonetic  processes ;  analogy;  relation  of  spelling 
to  speech;  language  and  dialect;  rise  of  a  standard  language;  language  mixture. 
The  grouping  of  the  Indo-European  languages;  the  ethnological  relations  and 
earliest  history  of  each  branch;  its  most  important  linguistic  remains;  the  leading 
works  of  reference  in  each  field.  Rapid  survey  of  other  families  of  languages. 
No  textbook  is  used,  but  a  considerable  range  of  reading  is  assigned  in  connection 
with  the  lectures.     Mj.     Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of 
each  language.     Mj.     Autumn,  11:00^  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  Winter,  hour  to  be 
arranged,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used' 
Mj.     Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

IN  the  department  of  the  history  of  art 

5.  Roman  Art. — Mj.     Winter,  8:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

in  the  department  of  history 

6.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constantine. — An  outUne  study 
of  the  development  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Roman  people.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Winter,  Mr.  Huth. 

6A.  The  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the  Republic. — A  study  of  the 
social,  industrial,  and  pohtical  conditions  of  the  period.  Mj.  Spring,  Mr. 
Huth. 


X.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN 
COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit 

and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,   Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 

Comparative  Philology. 


Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  department  will  be : 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  department  in  Sanskrit, 
Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian,  and  by  the  English  and 
German  departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek 
and  Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  on  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Latin  Department  is  to  be 
consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic 
work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  1-7,  10-14,  and  36-38  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — Brief  history  of  the 
science.  General  principles  of  linguistic  development;  nature  of  changes  in  form 
and  meaning;  uniformity  of  the  phonetic  processes ;  analogy;  relation  of  spelling 
to  speech;  language  and  dialect;  rise  of  a  standard  language;  language  mixture. 
The  grouping  of  the  Indo-European  languages;  the  ethnological  relations  and 
earliest  history  of  each  branch;  its  most  important  linguistic  remains;  the  lead- 
ing works  of  reference  in  each  field.  Rapid  survey  of  other  families  of  languages. 
No  textbook  is  used,  but  a  considerable  range  of  reading  is  assigned  in  connection 
with  the  lectures.     Mj.     Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.     Mj.     Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
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and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.     Mj.  or  M.     Winter,  hour 
to  be  arranged,  Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  and  exercises  upon  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects 
will  be  used.     Spring,  12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit  (Elementary  course). — ^Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and 
Jjamnsin's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Dr.  Clark;  Autumn, 
12:00,  Professor  Buck. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.     Mj,     Winter,  2:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.     Mj.     Summer,  2:30,  Spring,  2:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value  and 
one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  gain  some  intelhgent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some  concep- 
tion of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.     Mj.     Spring,  9:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  reUgion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu 
religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion.  A  few  introduc- 
tory lectures  will  be  given  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of  political 
history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.     Summer,  9:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

15.  Kalidasa's  "Qakuntala,"  with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakit. — Mj. 
Winter,  3:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

16.  Kalidasa's  "Meghaduta"  and  "Rtusamhara."— Mj.  Dr.  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1912-13.] 

17.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  PaZi  i^eader  will  be  used.  Prerequisite: 
Sanskrit.     Dr.  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

19.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  Philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the 
selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

20.  Lithuanian  and  Old  Bulgarian. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philology. 
Wiedemann's  Handhuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handbuch  der 
altbulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.     Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Buck, 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  F.,  4:00-6:00, 
Professor  Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda, 
Mj.     Spring,  W.,  4:00-6:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE  department  OP  ENGLISH 

170.  studies  in  Irish  Literature. — The  Cuchulainn  Cycle  of  Tales:  Studies 
in  the  themes,  personages,  and  characteristics  of  the  Irish  Epic  "Tdin  B6 
Ciialgne"  and  all  related  heroic  tales.    This  course  is  especially  recommended  to 
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students  of  the  Arthurian  Cycle  of  Romances.     Mj.    Summer,  2:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Cox. 

171.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Old  Irish. — Based  on  Strachan's  Old 
Irish  Glosses  and  Paradigms  and  Tales  from  the  Tain.  Supplemented  by  lectures 
on  Old  Irish  linguistics.     Mj.    Summer,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Cox. 

IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — The 
work  of  the  seminar  will  deal  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in 
syntactical  investigation  and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  them, 
and  with  detailed  problems.  Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material. 
3Mjs.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Hale. 

IN  THE   department   OF   GERMANIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES 

251.  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Wood. 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.     Summer  and  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 

104.  Old  High  German. — Mj.    Winter,  Associate  Professor  Wood. 

general  comparative  philology 
(Languages  neither  Indo-European  nor  Semitic) 

JAPANESE 

36,  37,  38.  Elementary  Japanese. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  a  practical 
one.  Elementary  grammar  and  pronunciation  are  studied  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  easy  stories  and  conversation  with  regard  to  their  contents.  3Mjs. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  8:30,  Mr.  Kaoru  Kobayashi. 

39,  40,  41.  Advanced  Japanese. — 3Mjs.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring.    (Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor.)     Mr.  Kaoru  Kobayashi. 


V.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
George  Breed  Zug,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  public 
collections. 
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Graduate  students  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  following  courses  in  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  are  expected  to  undertake  some 
work  in  addition  to  that  required  of  undergraduates. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  make  the  History  of 
Art  their  major  or  minor  subject  are  at  liberty  to  confine  themselves  either  to  the 
Ancient  Period  or  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Periods.  Such  students  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  urged  to  obtain  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  not  specializing. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 
I.       THE    ANCIENT    PERIOD 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander. — A 

study  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine 
their  art  value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Spring,  11:00, 
Professor  Breasted. 

2.  Greek  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture, 
with  some  slight  attention  to  Greek  painting.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:30,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

2A.  Greek  Sculpture. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Tar- 
bell. 

3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. — While  this  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  certain  outward  aspects  of  Greek  life,  the  attempt  is  made  so  to 
interpret  these  as  to  present  an  intelligible,  though  partial,  picture  of  Greek 
civilization.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  following:  the  city,  the  house, 
furniture,  dress,  athletic  games,  industrial  arts,  warfare,  religious  ceremonies. 
Mj.     Autumn,  9:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

4A.  Ancient  Athens. — A  study  based  upon  the  extant  remains.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

4B.  Olympia  and  Delphi. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

5.  Roman  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Roman  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  arts.  Mj.  Winter,  8:30,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

6.  Fifth  Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Winter, 
9:30,  Professor  Tarbell. 

7.  Fourth  Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Professor 
Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

8.  Greek  Vases. — A  general  introduction,  dealing  summarily  with  the 
earlier  wares  and  somewhat  more  fully  with  the  Attic  products  of  the  sixth  and 
fifth  centuries  B.C.     Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Professor  Tarbell.  [Not 
given  in  1912-13.] 

9A.  Greek  Coins. — M.     Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

10.  Greek  Architecture. — Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

11.  Attic  Red-Figured  Vases. — Prerequisite :  course  8.  Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

II.       THE     MEDIAEVAL    AND     MODERN    PERIODS 

The  laboratory  method  of  study  is  employed  in  each  of  the  following  courses, 
and  occasional  visits  to  the  Art  Institute  or  to  other  collections  of  pictures  are 
required. 
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24.  American  Art. — An  outline  study.  A  brief  study  of  the  elder  American 
painters,  and  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  work  of  the  contemporary  painters 
and  of  the  best-known  sculptors.  Prerequisite:  any  university  course  on  mediae- 
val or  Renaissance  painting.     Mj.     Autumn,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

25.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art. — Collateral  reading;  reports  by  the 
students;  written  tests.  The  main  objects  of  the  course  are:  to  interest  begin- 
ners in  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting,  and  to  indicate  how  to  study  and 
appreciate  art.  At  the  same  time  the  class  follows  the  broad  movements  in 
national  schools  of  art  from  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  to  contemporary 
masters  of  the  French  and  American  schools.  Mj.  Spring,  3:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Zug. 

26.  An  Introduction  to  Flemish  and  Dutch  Painting. — During  the  first 
term,  in  studying  the  Flemish  masters  from  Van  Eyck  and  Memlinc  to  Rubens 
and  Van  Dyck,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  principles  and  development 
of  the  arts  of  portraiture  and  of  landscape  painting.  This  study  is  carried  on  in  the 
second  term  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Dutch  School.  Mj.  Winter, 
2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

27.  Venetian  and  Spanish  Painting. — An  outline  study  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  Venetian  and  Spanish  schools,  with  some  attention  to  their  influence  on 
modern  French  painting.     Mj.     Winter,  3:00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

28.  Movements  in  Nineteenth  Century  Art. — French  Classicism  and  Roman- 
ticism in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  Barbizon  School;  the  plein-air  painters  of 
landscape  and  of  the  figure ;  the  French  impressionists ;  and  other  phases  of  realism 
in  painting.  Prerequisite :  any  university  course  on  mediaeval  or  Renaissance 
painting.     Assistant  Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

31.  An  Introduction  to  Italian  Painting. — A  course  on  the  history  of  Floren- 
tine painting  and  sculpture,  with  some  attention  to  the  Sienese  and  Umbrian 
schools.  Collateral  reading;  reports  by  students;  written  tests.  For  the  most 
part  courses  25  and  31  cover  different  periods;  where  they  touch,  the  treatment  is 
different.  Both  courses  may  be  taken  by  the  same  student.  Mj.  Autumn, 
3:00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

33.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architecture. — Outline  study.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  French  and  English  Gothic  and  their  modern  adaptations.  Mj. 
Spring,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

35.  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Sculpture. — Outline  study.  This  course  traces 
the  history  of  mediaeval  sculpture  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  of  Renais- 
sance sculpture  in  Italy  and  France,  with  some  attention  to  the  latter's  influence 
on  modern  art.     Assistant  Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

39.  English  Painting  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — First 
Term:  The  figure,  portrait,  and  landscape  painters  from  Hogarth  to  Turner. 
Second  Term:  The  pre-Raphaelite  painters,  with  an  introduction  on  fifteenth- 
century  Italian  painting.  This  course  is  intended  to  be  useful  to  students  of 
certain  periods  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteen th-centmy  English  literature,  but  it  is 
open  to  others.     Assistant  Professor  Zug.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

Attention  is  called  to  course  I,  7,  on  Aesthetics,  given  in  the  Spring  Quarter 
by  Professor  Tufts;  also  to  courses  in  Department  CLV  (Aesthetic  and  Indus- 
trial Education)  in  the  School  of  Education,  especially  the  following: 

1.  Evolution  of  Graphic  Expression. — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  evolution 
of  the  technique  and  subject-matter  of  drawing  and  painting,  with  studio  practice 
illustrating  these.  Required  of  students  who  specialize  in  Fine  Art.  Two  hours 
four  times  a  week.     Mj.     Winter,  2:00-4:00,  Professor  Sargent. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

GREEK 

1895     WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
William  Arthur  Heidel,   Professor  of  Greek,   Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

1897  Charles  William  Seidenadel,  Literary  Correspondent,  5817  Jackson 

Ave.,  Chicago. 

1898  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,   Director,  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

1900  *Herbert  Morse  Burchard. 

George  Norlin,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

Colo. 
George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

1901  Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy, 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Head  of  Chicago  City  Normal  School,  Chicago. 

1903  Geneva  Misener,  Dean  of  Kenwood  Institute,  Chicago. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  The  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Northwestern 

University,  Evanston,  111. 
David   Moore   Robinson,   Professor   of   Classical   Archaeology,   Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Larue  Van  Hook,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard 

College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,   Publication  Department,  The  University  of 

Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

1907  Anna  Bates  Hersman,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago. 

1908  Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  Preceptor  in  Classics,  Princeton  University, 

Princeton,  N.J. 

1910  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,   Professor  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  North- 

field,  Minn. 

1911  George  Miller  Calhoun,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex. 
Hazel  Louise  Brown,  Chicago. 
Frank    Egleston    Robbins,    Assistant   in   Greek,    The   University   of 

Chicago,  Chicago. 

*  Deceased. 
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LATIN 

1898  Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome, 
Italy. 

Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

1900  Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  Uni- 

versity, New  Orleans,  La. 
Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University 

of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  State  Normal  School,  Terre 

Haute,  Ind. 

1901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1902  George    Crawford    Swearingen,    Mississippi    Manager    of    Phoenix 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney   Frank,    Associate    Professor   of   Latin,    Bryn    Mawr   College, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Cordis,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Ottawa  Univer- 

sity, Ottawa,  Kan. 

1905  *Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant. 

Mary  Jackson  Kennedy,  Miss  Wheeler's  School,  Providence,  R.I. 
Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.Y. 

1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,   Professor  of  Latin,   Victoria  College, 
Toronto,  Can. 

1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Dean, 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

1908  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Evan  Taylor  Sage,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle,  Wash. 

1909  John  Strayer  McIntosh,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Upper  Iowa 

University,  Fayette,  la. 
1911     JuDSON  Tolman,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Classics,  Simmons  College,  Abilene, 
Tex. 
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1896    Frank  H.  Fowler,  Professor  of  Latin,  Lombard  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

*Henry  Farrar  Linscott. 
1898    Helen  McGaffey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 
*  Deceased. 
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1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Jacob  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago. 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Assistant  in  Classical  Philology,  Barnard 

College,  New  York  City. 

1904  William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Stoddard  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ivy  Kellerman,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1907     Ghen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,  Lecturer  in  Enghsh,  Waseda  University,  Tokyo, 

Japan. 
1911     Carlos  Everett  Con  ant,  Acting  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative 

Philology,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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1905  Caroline  Louise  Ransom,  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1913-14 


June  6 

June  8 

June  9 

June  10 

June  11 

June  12 

June  13 

June  13 

June  16 

July  4 

July  23 

July  24 

Aug.  24 


Oct.  1 

Nov.  27 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  20 

Dec.  22 

Dec.  23 


Jan.  2 

Feb.  12 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  18 

Mar.  19 

Mar.  20 


Friday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Monday 

Friday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 
Sunday 


Aug.   29      Friday 


Wednesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday 


Friday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


Mar.  20-30 

Mar.  30      Monday 


June  5 

June  7 

June  8 

June  9 

June  10 

June  11 

June  12 

June  12 


Friday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


1913 

Junior  College  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
Class  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Independence  Day:  a  hoUday 
(  Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
\  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 

Convocation  Sunday 
(  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
j  Autumn  Convocation 
(  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  hohday 

Convocation  Sunday 

[  Quarterly  Examinations 

Convocation  Day 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1914 

Winter  Quarter  begins 
Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Quarterly  Recess 
Spring  Quarter  begins 
Junior  College  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
Class  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  Wll. 
Alonzo  Ketch  am  Parker,  University  Recorder,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2  A3. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  University  Chaplain,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  1. 
JThomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  University  Registrar,  The  Press  Building, 

First  Floor,  Room  1. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  W13. 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  N27. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  HaU,  Room  2A4. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A4. 
RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A4. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A1. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  College 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  3A. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  of  Science  in  the  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  2A6. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  2A7. 
James  Weber  Linn,  Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  Ellis  Hall;    Marion  Talbot, 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  Frank  Justus  Miller,  Lexington  Hall:    Deans  in 

Junior  Colleges. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington 

Hall. 


Walter  Payne,  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  8A. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  9A1. 

t  Retired. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven;  the  libraries  contain  375,000  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-five  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autunm  (October  to 
December) ;  the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of 
June);  the  Summer  (the  middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1913-14  the 
exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  16, 
1913;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1,  1913;  Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1914; 
Spring  Quarter,  March  30,  1914.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each 
quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hoiu-s  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education. 

Tuition,  fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education  is  $40  per  quarter.  In  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, the  fees  are  $50  and  $60  respectively.  All  students  pay  once  a  matricula- 
tion fee  of  $5.     Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  major  per  quarter. 

Cost  of  living. — In  the  University  dormitories,  rooms  rent  from  $20  to  $74  per 
quarter.  Table  board  in  the  women's  halls  is  $4.50  per  week.  At  Hutchinson 
Hall  (d  la  carte  service)  board  costs  from  $3 .  50  per  week  upward.  Board  and 
lodging  may  be  had  at  the  same  or  even  lower  rates  outside  the  University. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors.  (6)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of 
students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being 
charged,  (c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  each  quarter.    All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

4.  Graduation  fee, — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  fight,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.    The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 .  50  per  week. 

All  appUcations  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  q\iadrangles : 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition 

$120.00 

54.00 

135.00 

15.00 

10.00 

$120.00 

105.00 

162.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$120.00 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

225.00 

Board 

225.00 

Laundry  

35.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

50.00 

Total 

$334.00 

$432.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  appHcation  to  the  Housing  Inspector, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $1 .  50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  when 
two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are 
offered  from  $6  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall, 
offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers  meals 
d  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters.  During  the  Summer 
Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  award  annually  about  seventy  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate 
Schools.  These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120,  the  tuition  fees  of  a 
student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $400  in  addition  to  the  tuition 
fees  for  three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships,  covering  a  part  or 
all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded  annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.    Appointments  will  be  made  early  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in 
outside  work  for  compensation,  unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except 
in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be  appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done 
at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
jdelding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters 
($120)  is  annually  awarded  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work,  to 
the  best  student  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
appUcation. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  University j 
Service;  (3)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (4)  Outside  Employ- 
ment. The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decide 
advantage  of  providing  many  opportimities  for  employment.  Through  the 
University  Employment  Bureau  many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  th( 
outside  employment  for  which  they  have  time.  For  further  details  applicant 
should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES! 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  th« 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.      THE   master's  degree 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz..  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  inl 

attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent] 

to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of] 

>  For  Bupplementary  regulations  of  the  Classical  Department  see  pp.  10,  18,  19. 
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Chicago,*  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  The  student  is  required  to  get  from  the  oflBce  of 
the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  and  have  filled  out,  a  form  by  means  of  which 
his  application  for  candidacy  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate 
Schools.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the  degree  by 
at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

o)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

6)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be 
all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan 
approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six  months  before  the 
degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.* 

d)  The  dehvery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  at  least  one  week  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the 
Master's  degree. 

II.  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,'  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  {which  must  be  officially  certified  by  those  depart- 
ments at  least  nine  months  before  the  examination  in  the  principal  department) 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take 
his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the 
conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of 
an  accepted  course  of  study  (see  5  and  6  below).  The  course  in  question  must 
include  one  principal,  and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of 
work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

^  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "  equivalent  "  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science),  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 

« In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

»In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
!    tatements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  Hterary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take 
work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  This  production  must  constitute  an  actual 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is 
accepted  for  pubhcation  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the 
required  one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

(a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  pubHshing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers 
(ninety-eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan) . 

(6)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half-roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;   or 

(c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the  j 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  onlyj 
after  the  dehvery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

Additional  thesis  regulations : 

(a)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  than  that 
received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for  publi- 
cation. 

For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account  of  the 
method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
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used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be  a  single 
chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

(6)  Five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  thesis  are  required  for  deposit 
in  the  library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

(c)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  (a)  is  to  be  adopted,  arrangements  for 
the  same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

(d)  Clauses  (.a)-(c)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  pubhcation  of 
theses  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbreviation  in 
place  of  the  entire  material. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  prin- 
cipal and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken 
in  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representa- 
tive of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not 
be  held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with 
his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  conmodttee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the 
final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments.^ 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
suflScient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.^ 

1  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a 
certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark 
of  high  attainments  and  abiUty  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the 
production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  independent  investigation  and  forming  an 
actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations 
covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

2  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
with  their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  applica- 
tion is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early 
with  the  heads  of  the  departments  within  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 
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GREEK,     LATIN,     SANSKRIT,     AND     INDO-EUROPEAN 
COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  in  these  departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on  pages 
6-9  of  this  circular,  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this  group  are  as 
follows: 


a)  The  subject  of  the  thesis  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head  of 
the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

h)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  thesis  in  complete  form  to  the  instructor 
under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  thesis  shall  be 
passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally  approved  by  him 
it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with  the  departmental 
librarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On  depositing  the  thesis 
the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members  of 
the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  at 
least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive 
his  degree. 

THE   doctor's   degree 

a)  The  thesis  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental  librarian 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee  deposit- 
ing the  thesis  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members 
of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  is  on  view.  The  thesis  shall  remain 
on  view  two  weeks. 

6)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to 
receive  his  degree. 

iPor  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Latin  Department,  see  pp.  18,  19. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES   IN 
GREEK,  LATIN,  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY, 
AND  CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  1913-14 

Summer 

8:00 — First  Term:    Catullus  (Beeson);  Teachers'  Course  in  Caesar^  (Carr); 

Historical  Latin  Grammar  (Buck);  Prehistoric  Art  in  Greece  (Tarbell). 

Second  Term:  Tacitus,  Annals  (Laing) ;  Teachers'  Course  in  Caesar^  (Carr) ; 

Greek  Architecture  (Tarbell). 
9 :  00 — First  Term:  Demosthenes,  Public  Orations  (Castle) ;  Petronius  (Beeson) ; 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck) ;  Roman  Sculpture 

(Tarbell). 

Second  Term:   Iso crates,  Public  Orations  (Bonner);   Roman  Private  Life 

(Laing);  Roman  Coins  (Tarbell). 
10:30 — Lyric  Poetry  (Prescott);    Teachers'  Training  Course  (Hale);    Horace, 

Satires  (Miller);   Religions  of  India  (Clark). 
11:30 — Aristotle,  Poetics  (Flickinger) ;  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale);   Technique 

of  the  Latin  Epic  (Prescott). 
1:30 — Elementary  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
2:30 — Roman  Philosophy  (Chandler);    Introduction  to  Vedic  Study  (Clark). 

Autumn 

8:15 — Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations  (Miller);  Greek  Art  (Tarbell). 
9:15 — Herodotus  (Castle);  Lucretius  (Laing);  Greek  Vases  (Tarbell). 
10:45 — Euripides  (Prescott);    Tacitus,  Minor  Works^  (Beeson);    Comparative 

Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Buck). 
11:45 — Cicero,  Letters  (Merrill);   Ovid,  Metamorphoses  (Prescott);   Elementary 

Sanskrit  (Buck). 
3:30 — Teachers'  Training  Course  (Hale). 

4:30 — Seminars:  Attic  Orators  (Bonner),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  The 
Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek  (Hale),  Thursday;  Letters  of  the 
Younger  Pliny  (Merrill),  Tuesday. 

Winter 

8:15— Sophocles  (Castle);  Ovid^  (Miller);  Roman  Art  (Tarbell). 
9:15 — Greek  Inscriptions  (Tarbell);  Roman  Religion  (Laing);  History  of  San- 
skrit Literature  (Clark). 
10:45 — Terence  (Prescott);    Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  (Buck). 
11:45 — Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);  Catullus  (Merrill);  Avestan  and  Old  Persian 
(Buck). 

1:30 — Seneca,  Prose  Writings  (Chandler);   Sanskrit  (Clark). 

2:30 — Roman  Oratory  (Chandler);  Prose  of  the  Empire  (Beeson);  Kalidasa 
(Clark). 

3:30 — Research  Course  in  Latin  Syntax  (Hale). 

4:30 — Greek  and  Latin  Seminars  continued  from  Autumn;  Seminar  in  Indo- 
European  Phonology  and  Morphology  (Buck),  Friday. 

1  Not  accepted  for  a  higher  degree. 
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Spring 

8:15 — Ljo-ic  Poets  and  Theocritus   (Castle);     Tacitus,     Histories    (Ballou); 
Greek  and  Roman  Coins  (Tarbell). 

9:15 — Pausanias   (Tarbell);    Propertius   (Prescott);    Virgil,    Aeneid  VII-XII 

(Miller);    Hindu  Philosophy  (Clark). 
10:45 — Hellenistic  Poetry  (Prescott);  Petronius  (Beeson);  Generallntroduction 

to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck). 
11:45 — Research  Course  in  Roman  History  (Merrill);  Italic  Dialects  (Buck). 

1:30 — Cicero,  De  officiis  (Chandler);   Writing  of  Latin  (Laing);   Introduction 
to  Vedic  Study  (Clark). 

2:30— Virgil,  Georgics  (Chandler). 

3:30 — Horace,  Epistles  (Hale). 

4:30 — Greek  and  Latin  Seminars  continued;  Vedic  Seminar  (Clark),  Wednes- 
day. 


XL    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

tPAUL  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Biqelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
John  Oscar  Lofberg,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Northwestern 
University  (Summer,  1913). 

Albert  Augustus  Trever,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lawrence  College,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.  (Summer,  1913). 

FELLOWS,  1912-13 
Frederick  Mund  Atwater,  A.B. 
Margaret  Brown  O'Connor,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

AbiUty  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelUgent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  Uterature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 

tAbsent  on  leave. 
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literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchyhdes,  further  study  of  the  drama, 
Theocritus  and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle, 
and  Plato.  Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private 
and  public  antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  preUmi- 
nary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  Uterature.  The  department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
Usteners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  abihty,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quaUty  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE   COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students:  (o)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  12  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6.  In 
this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (b)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Mr.  Nelson;  Autumn,  10:45, 
Associate  Professor  Bonner  and  Mr.  Nelson. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 

have  completed  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 

Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.     Mj.     Summer,  9:00,  Mr.  Lofberg;  Winter, 

10:45,  Associate  Professor  Bonner  and  Mr.  Nelson. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (Continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  M j .  Spring, 
10:45,  Associate  Professor  Bonner. 
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4.  Homer:  "Hiad"  (Elementary  Course). — For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  three 
required  majors.     Mj.     Summer,   11:30,   Mr.  Trever;    Winter,   10:45,  Mr. 

LOFBERG. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

5.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  *'Crito";  Xenophon:  ** Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn,  10:45; 
Winter,  11:45;  Spring,  11:45,  Mr.  Lofberg. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Flickinger;  Autumn,  11:45,  Mr. 
;  Winter,  9:15,  Mr.  Nelson;  Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor 
Castle;  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Bonner;  Autumn,  9:15;  Winter, 
9:15;   Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 


senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

15.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use  of 
particles.     Mj.    Associate  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 
Thucydides,  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used. 
M j .    Associate  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  EDstory. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources,  attention  being  directed  chiefly  to  the  course  of 
Athenian  politics.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will  be  read 
and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from 
time  to  time.     Mj.    Associate  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Hypereides,  Aeschines,  Deinarchus, 
and  Lycurgus  will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1913-14]. 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

23.  Demosthenes. — Translation  of  selected  orations,  especially  De  Corona, 
accompanied  by  lectures  and  readings  to  show  the  author's  power  as  an  orator  and 
the  scope  of  his  works.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 
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24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.     Mj .    Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

26.  The  Hellenistic  Epic. — The  Ar^o/wiz^^ica  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes;  inten- 
sive study  of  selected  portions;  rapid  reading  of  entire  poem.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.    Mj.    Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1913-14.] 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.    Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1913-14.] 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle. 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  quahties  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.    Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1913-14.] 

33.  Sophocles. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  will  be  presented. 
Mj.    Winter,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

34.  Euripides. — Intensive  study  of  a  few  plays  and  rapid  reading,  in  and  out 
of  course,  of  other  representative  dramas;  a  general  survey  of  the  relation  of 
Euripides  to  contemporary  drama,  life,  and  thought  and  of  his  influence  upon 
the  content  and  form  of  dramatic  literature  in  the  postclassical  period.  Mj. 
Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

37.  Plato. — ^Advanced  course.  Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1913-14.] 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  hfe  and  Uterature  of  the  age.  Mj . 
Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and  further  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  methods 
of  historical  writers.  Teubner  or  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:15,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Ljrric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry,  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  environment.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Profes- 
sor Prescott. 

42.  Isocrates. — The  Panegyricus  and  selections  from  other  public  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9 :  00,  Associ- 
ate Professor  Bonner. 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  com- 
parative study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
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comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1913-14.] 

46.  Lesser  Types  of  Hellenistic  Poetry. — The  minor  poems  of  Theocritus, 
Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  the  H3mans  of  Callimachus,  with  lectures  on  other  types 
of  poetry  (exclusive  of  Epigram).  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given  in 
1913-14.] 

47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — ^Reading  of  numerous  documents  in  Michel's 
Recueil  d' inscriptions  grecques  which  illustrate  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Greeks.     Mj.    Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

48.  Pausanias. — Selections  relating  to  Athens,  Oljmapia,  and  Delphi  as 
they  were  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell. 

49.  Aristotle's  "  Poetics." — Bywater's  editio  minor  will  be  read  in  class,  and 
selected  portions  assigned  for  critical  discussion.  The  lectures  will  deal  with  the 
origin  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  satyric  drama,  scenic  antiquities,  and  other 
topics.     Mj.    Summer,  11:30,  Professor  Flickinger. 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

51.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  literature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  be  first  studied  in  the  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
literature.     Mj.    Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

56.  Research  Course. — Subject  and  hour  to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of 
advanced  students  in  residence.  Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1913-14.] 

67,  68,  59.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Professoit  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1913-14.] 

Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  will  be  held  for  the  rapid  reading  of  several  plays. 
Senior  College  students,  after  consultation  with  the  instructor,  may  elect  this  work  sepa- 
rately and  receive  credit  for  it. 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3MJ8.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1913-14.] 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1913-14.] 

Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
for  rapid  reading. 

69,  70,  71.  Seminar:  Attic  Orators. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Wed.  4:30-6:30,  Associate  Professor  Bonner. 

Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  (Monday,  4:30-6:30)  will  be  held  for  rapid 
reading. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  coiu'ses: 

IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    SANSKRIT   AND   INDO-EUROPEAN    COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:00;   Mj.     Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Soimds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.    Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions.    Mj.    Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 
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IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   HISTORY   OF   ART 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.    Autumn,  8:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

8.  Greek  Vases. — Mj.    Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems.     Mj.     Spring,  8:15,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

10.  Greek  Architecture.    M.    Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

12.  Prehistoric  Art  in  Greece. — M.    Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

IN   the   department  of   HISTORY 

6.  Greek  History  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. — Mj.    Autumn,  9:15,  Mr. 

HUTH. 


XII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdbll  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 
Susan  Helen  Ballou,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

FELLOWS,  1912-13 
Stella  Wolcott  Aten,  A.M. 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  A.M. 
William  Alexander  Rae,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading,  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  Uterary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
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4.  To  ofifer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  Hterature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools,  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  51  (see  under  section  7  below). 

6.  To  offer  advanced  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
Latin  literature,  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types; 
in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects,  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  I.  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  II.  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  56).  III.  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  (see  course  51), 
the  other,  a  broader  course  deahng  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers  should 
have  some  degree  of  famiUarity  (see  course  58). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading  courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  alreadyj 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  11 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulatioi 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  LatinI 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  department.  It  is  advis-j 
able  that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  department  on  thej 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  committee,  the  head  of 
the  department  will   assign   to  the  student  an  OflBcial  Adviser,  under  whose 
general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choic 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University! 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  department)  and  the  preparation  of 
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the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department,  before  the 
applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  Oflficial  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
(For  further  regulations  concerning  the  dissertation  see  pp.  7,  10.) 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree 
is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  abihty  of  the  candidate  to 
translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English,  and  EngUsh  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  specific  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
field  of  his  dissertation,  and  his  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  eight  major  courses 
presented  by  him  for  the  degree.  The  designation  of  these  two  courses  will  be 
made,  and  the  candidate  informed  thereof,  by  the  aforesaid  committee  in  con- 
sultation with  the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  two  months  before  the  examination 
is  to  be  held. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the 
principal  subject,  Greek  must  be  ofifered  as  a  secondary  subject)  will  be  expected 
to  show,  besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and 
facility  in  using  them,  a  famiUarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  and  Latin  hterature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author 
or  authors  in  each  language. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
Latin  department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

lA.  Cicero:   "Orations." — Mj.    Autumn,  10:45,  Dr.  Ballou. 
IB.  Cicero:   "Orations"  (Continued).— Mj.    Winter,  10:45,  Dr.  Ballou. 
2 A.  Virgil:   "Aeneid." — Prerequisite:    course   1.     Mj.     Spring,   9:15,   Dr. 
Ballou. 

2B.  Virgil:  "Aeneid"  (Continued). — Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor 
Miller. 

Courses  lA,  IB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only.     For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B. 
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4.  Cicero:  "De  senectute";  Terence:  "Phormio";  Translation  at  Sight 
and  at  Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. — The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00,  Professor  Chandler;  Autumn,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Laing,  and 
11:45,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Miller; 
Spring,  10:45,  Dr.  Ballou. 

5.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II;  Trans- 
lation at  Sight  and  at  Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. — Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Dr.  Ballou;  Winter,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Laing, 
and  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Miller. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes";  Mackail's  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached,  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  hterary 
study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00, 
Professor  Miller;  Winter,  11:45,  Dr.  Ballou;  Spring,  8:15,  Associate 
Professor  Laing,  and  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

SENIOR  college  COURSES 

Note. — Prereqtiisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 

Courses  7-11  are  planned  as  transitional  from  the  Jmiior  College  courses  to  the 
more  advanced  courses,  and  are  recoromended  at  this  stage.  They  are  not  accepted  for 
a  higher  degree. 

7.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.     Mj.    Autumn,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

8.  Rapid  Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline,"  Phaedrus,  and  Aulus 
Gellius. — The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading, 
and  so  to  afiford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses. 
Mj.    Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

9.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Winter, 
8:15,  Professor  Miller. 

10.  History  of  Latin  Literature. — The  work  will  consist  in  part  of  lectures 
by  the  instructor,  in  part  of  readings  by  the  students  in  the  more  important 
authors.  Where  whole  works  are  to  be  covered,  translations  of  hterary  merit 
will  be  used.    Mj.    Dr.  Ballou.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

11.  Teachers*  Course  in  Caesar.^ — The  course  covers  Book  i,  1-29,  and 
Book  ii  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  together  with  the  first  haK  of  Hale's  Latin  Prose 
Composition.  The  course  is  conducted  in  connection  with  a  regular  Caesar 
class  in  the  University  High  School.  One  extra  hour  a  week,  with  weekly  reports 
on  syntactical  and  historical  subjects,  is  required  of  all  students  seeking  college 
credits.     Mj.     Summer,  8:00,  Mr.  Carr. 

SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 

12.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  course,  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.     Mj.     Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

1  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  double-major  courses  in  high-school  Latin  offered 
the  School  of  Education. 
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13.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Phormio  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  course.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45, 
Professor  Prescott. 

14.  Lucretius. — Books  i,  iii,  and  v  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  style  and  content.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate 
Professor  Laing. 

15.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  upon 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  and  Mj,  Winter, 
11:45,  Professor  Merrill, 

16.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  politics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.     Mj.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

17.  Cicero :  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  poUtical  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  poHtical  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Professor 
Merrill. 

18.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  and  from  his  Letters;  also 
from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The  central  purpose 
will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death. 
Mj.    Autumn,  8:15,  Professor  Miller. 

20.  Cicero:  "De  officiis." — With  a  study  of  the  development  of  ethical 
ideas  among  the  Romans.     Mj.     Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Chandler, 

21.  Virgil:  "Georgics." — The  work  will  deal  with  the  history  of  didactic 
poetry,  with  Virgil's  diction  and  his  treatment  of  the  hexameter,  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Georgics,  and  with  their  religious  and  patriotic  temper.  Mj. 
Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Chandler. 

22.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid  reading-course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.    Mj.    Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Miller. 

23.  Tibullus,  and  Ovid,  "Fasti." — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will 
be  read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read, 
with  study  of  the  style  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14,] 

24.  Horace:  "Satires." — Attention  will  be  especially  directed  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  poems,  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman  literature. 
Mj.    Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Miller. 

25.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.     Mj.     Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Hale. 

26.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  literary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation, and  brief  reports.     Mj.     Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Prescott, 

27.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — The  selections  will 
exhibit  Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  character- 
istics of  the  school  of  writing  which  he  represents.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Pro- 
fessor Chandler. 
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28.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content,  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.     Mj.     Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

29.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Dr. 
Ballou.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

31.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portraj'-al  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Laing.  [Not 
given  in  1913-14.] 

32.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order;  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  at  Rome  under  the  Early 
Empire.     Mj.    Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

33.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  times,  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
8:00,  Associate  Professor  Laing;  and  Mj.    Spring,  8:15,  Dr.  Ballou. 

34.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  32  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

35.  Suetonius. — The  object  of  the  reading  will  be  mainly  historical.  The 
course  is  designed  to  show  the  conditions  of  the  Roman  world  after  the  failure  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  character  and  service  of  the  men  who  reorganized  the  state. 
Mj.    Dr.  Ballou.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

36.  The  Historical  Development  of  Roman  Oratory. — The  course  will  take 
up  the  remains  preserved  in  Valerius  Maximus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius,  and 
other  writers,  and  will  also  include  selections  from  Cicero's  Orations,  and  the 
Panegyric  of  Pliny.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  will  be  used  as  a  general  guide.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Chandler. 

37.  Roman  Philosophy. — Selections  will  be  read  from  Cicero's  De  finibus 
academica,  and  De  natura  deorum,  with  reference  both  to  the  philosophical 
content  and  to  the  style.     Mj.    Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Chandler. 

38.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Biicheler's  Carmina 
Latina  epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  18,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

40.  The  Latin  Pastoral. — Introductory  study  of  Theocritus  (in  translation 
or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of 
selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Empire;  lectures  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

41.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.     Mj.    Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Prescott. 

42.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  rise  of  classical  mythology  in  representative  EngUsh  poets.  Mj. 
Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 
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43.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statins,  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aendd  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.    Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

44.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Associate  Professor 
Beeson. 

46.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1913-14.] 

46.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

48.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centm-ies  immediately  following  the 
decadence  of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  S5mtax,  and  general  style.  Mj. 
Professor  Chandler.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

50.  The  Writing  of  Latin :  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Spring,  1:30, 
Associate  Professor  Laing. 

51.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Application  of  these  principles 
in  teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  coiu^e  is  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  independent  study  in  syntax  (see  course  86),  and  also  as  a  methodi- 
cal preparation,  on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school. 
Mj.    Summer,  10:30,  and  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor  Hale. 

56.  Teachers*  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  consider  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first  in  respect  to  the  acqiiisition  of  material,  and  second 
in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

58.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts,  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition,  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj.    Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

58A.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  political 
Betting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.   Mj.    Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

61.  Roman  Public  Life. — The  course  will  deal  topically  with  the  magistra- 
cies, the  Senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts.  It  will  be  conducted  by 
lectures  and  reports.     Mj.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

62.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  9 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Laing. 

63.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  rehgion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
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of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.    Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Laing. 

64.  Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  pubUc  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
Mj.    Associate  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

66.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  Mj.  Associ- 
ate Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

70.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, 11:30,  Professor  Prescott. 

71.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  poUtical  environments,  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

72.  Early  Roman  History. — The  social,  poUtical,  and  topographical  develop- 
ment of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  extension  of  its  power  beyond  Latium. 
Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1913-14.] 

73.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading,  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  (Annals,  XIII- 
XVI),  Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (LXI-LXIII),  with  the  use 
of  accessory  material  from  other  authors,  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions. 
The  Greek  authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

74.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Laing  or  Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

75.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
study  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary  Latin, 
and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Romance  languages  on  the  other.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  and  Mj. 
Spring,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

76.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages.— The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period,  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  linguistic  peculiarities.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1913-14.] 

77.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
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like.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

80.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Spring 
11:45,  Professor  Merrill. 

81A.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
text  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  limited  scope.  Mj .  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

81B.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot-structure,  character 
treatment,  psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  public  life,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the 
lectures.     Mj.     Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art,  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personahty,  and  the  literary  tradition,  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

83,  84.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2Mjs. 
Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

86.  Research  Course  in  Latin  Syntax. — The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to 
develop  the  power  of  independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression, 
which.  underUe  reading  and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions 
of  problems  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  course  51  or  course  96.  Mj.  Winter, 
3 :  30,  Professor  Hale. 

graduate  courses 

90,  91,  92.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  the  Younger  Pliny.— The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manu- 
script authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be 
critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will 
be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  inter- 
pretative side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology, 
history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Tu.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

93,  94,  96.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  decline  of  the  RepubHc  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters. 
BMjs.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:   Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — The  work 

will  deal  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation 

and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 

Homer  and   Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.     Mj.     Summer,    11:30,   and 

,3MJ8.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 
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IN  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND   INDO-EUROPEAN    COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:00;   Mj.    Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Soimds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.     Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Gramimar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.    Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Mj.    Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   HISTORY   OF   ART 

6.  Roman  Art. — Mj.    Winter,  8:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

5A.  Roman  Sculpture. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Tar- 
bell. 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

9B.  Roman  Coins. — M .    Summer,  Second  Term,  9 :  00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  HISTORY 

6.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Antonines. — An  outline  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the  Roman  people.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, and  Winter,  9:15,  Mr.  Huth. 

6B.  The  Early  Roman  Empire. — A  study  of  the  social,  industrial,  and  political 
conditions  and  progress  in  the  Empire  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the 
Antonines.    Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Sill;  Spring,  9:15,  Mr.  Huth. 

6C.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. — Spring,  Mr.  Huth. 


X.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN 
COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit 

and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 

Comparative  Philology. 

Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 
Carlos  Everett  Conant,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chattanooga, 
Lecturer  in  Indonesian  Philology  (Summer,  1913). 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  department  in  Sanskrit, 
Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian,  and  by  the  English  and 
German  departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.    In  Greek 
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and  Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  on  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Latin  Department  is  to  be 
consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiUary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others  are 
graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — Brief  history  of  the 
science.  General  principles  of  linguistic  development;  nature  of  changes  in  form 
and  meaning;  uniformity  of  the  phonetic  processes;  analogy;  relation  of  spelling 
to  speech;  language  and  dialect;  rise  of  a  standard  language;  language  mixture. 
The  grouping  of  the  Indo-European  languages;  the  ethnological  relations  and 
earUest  history  of  each  branch;  its  most  important  linguistic  remains;  the  lead- 
ing works  of  reference  in  each  field.  Rapid  survey  of  other  famihes  of  languages. 
No  textbook  is  used,  but  a  considerable  range  of  reading  is  assigned  in  connection 
with  the  lectures.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.     Mj.     Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  or  M.  Winter,  10:45, 
Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  and  exercises  upon  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.     M.     Summer,  First  Term,  8 :  00,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umhrian  will  be  used. 
Mj.    Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects 
win  be  used.     Mj.     Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 
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10.  Sanskrit  (Elementary  Course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and 
Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Dr.  Clark;  Autumn, 
11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.     Mj.     Winter,  1:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.    Mj.    Summer,  2:30,  Spring,  1:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  Uterature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value  and 
one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  gain  some  intelUgent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
conditions  under  which  this  literatm-e  was  produced,  and  to  form  some  concep- 
tion of  its  place  in  the  Uterature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.     Mj.    Winter,  9:15,  Dr.  Clark. 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outUne  of 
the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu 
rehgions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  ReUgion.  A  few  introductory 
lectures  will  be  given  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of  political  history, 
and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.    Mj.    Summer,  10:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — The  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Rig-Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the 
Samkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.     Mj.    Spring,  9: 15,  Dr.  Clark. 

16.  Kalidasa's  "QJakimtala,"  with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit. — Mj. 
Dr.  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

17.  Kalidasa's  "Meghaduta"  and  "Rtusamhara."— Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Dr. 
Clark. 

18.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  PoZiiJeatier  will  be  used.  Prerequisite: 
Sanskrit.    Mj.     Dr.  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

19.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  Philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the 
selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Mj.    Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

20.  Lithuanian  and  Old  Bulgarian. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philology. 
Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handhuch  der 
althulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.  Mj.  Professor  Buck.  [Not  given  in 
1913-14.] 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  F.,  4:30-6:30, 
Professor  Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.    Spring,  W.,  4:30-6:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   LATIN 

96,  97,  98.   Seminar:    The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek.— 

3Mjs.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   GERMANIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES 

251.  Problems  m  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Wood. 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.    Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Wood. 
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IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (Elementary). — Mj.    Summer  and  Autumn. 

LANGUAGES   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS 

XA,  45.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indonesian  (Malay-Polynesian) 
Philology. — Based  on  a  comparative  study  of  the  phonology  of  Tagalog, 
Bisaya,  Bikol,  Iloko,  Pampanga,  and  Ibanag,  together  with  certain  of  the  more 
important  languages  of  the  British  and  Dutch  Indies.  Mj.  Summer.  Hour 
to  be  arranged.    Professor  Conant. 

XA,  46.  Elementary  Tagalog  or  Bisaya. — Mj.  Summer.  Hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Professor  Conant. 


V.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  in  Relation  to  Education. 
George  Breed  Zug,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art. 

FELLOW,  1912-13 
Dorothy  Milford,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reUefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  collections. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  following  courses  in  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  are  expected  to  undertake  some 
work  in  addition  to  that  required  of  undergraduates. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  make  the  History  of 
Art  their  major  or  minor  subject  are  at  liberty  to  confine  themselves  either  to  the 
Ancient  Period  or  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period.  Such  students  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  urged  to  obtain  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  not  specializing. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 
I.      THE    ANCIENT    PERIOD 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander. — ^A 
study  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine 
their  art  value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 
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2.  Greek  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture, 
with  some  slight  attention  to  Greek  painting.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Professob 
Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. — While  this  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  certain  outward  aspects  of  Greek  life,  the  attempt  is  made  so  to 
interpret  these  as  to  present  an  intelligible,  though  partial,  picture  of  Greek 
civiUzation.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  following:  the  city,  the  house, 
furniture,  dress,  athletic  games,  industrial  arts,  warfare,  religious  ceremonies, 
Mj.    Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi. — A  study  based  upon  the  extant 
remains.     Mj.     Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

5.  Roman  Art. — ^An  elementary  course  on  Roman  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  arts.  Mj.  Winter,  8: 15,  Professob 
Tarbell. 

5A.  Roman  Sculpture. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Tar- 
bell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

7.  Fourth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

8.  Greek  Vases. — A  general  introduction,  deaUng  summarily  with  the 
earlier  wares  and  somewhat  more  fully  with  the  Attic  products  of  the  sixth  and 
fifth  centuries  b.c.     Mj.    Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Professob 
Tarbell. 

9B.  Roman  Coins. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Tar- 
bell. 

10.  Greek  Architecture. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

11.  Attic  Red-Figured  Vases. — Prerequisite:  course  8.  Mj.  Professor 
Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

12.  Prehistoric  Art  in  Greece. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professob 
Tarbell. 

II.      THE   MEDIAEVAL  AND    MODERN   PERIOD 

26A.  Introduction  to  Flemish  Painting. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

26B.  Introduction  to  Dutch  Painting. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

31A.  Introduction  to  Italian  Painting,  Early  Period. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  2 :  30,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

31B.  Introduction  to  Italian  Painting,  Later  Period. — M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Zug. 

III.      SUPPLEMENTARY   COURSES 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — A  course  consisting  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work  involving  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order 
to  formulate  the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from 
mechanical  records  of  nature.     Mj.     Winter,  1:30-3:30,  Professor  Sargent. 

Some  technical  ability  in  drawing  is  a  prerequisite  to  this  course. 

16.  Color  in  Graphic  and  Decorative  Art. — This  course  consists  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work,  and  is  planned  to  train  appreciation  of  color 
in  works  of  art.  Mj.  (or  M.)  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00,  Mr.  Hall; 
Second  Term,  8:00-10:00,  Professor  Sargent. 

Attention  is  called  to  course  7  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  on  Aesthetics, 
given  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  by  Professor  Tufts. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

GREEK 
1895    WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
William  Arthur  Heidel,  Professor  of  Greek,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

1897  Charles  William  Seidenadel,  Literary  Correspondent,  5817  Jackson 

Ave.,  Chicago. 

1898  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Director,  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

1900  *Herbert  Morse  Burchard. 

George  Norlin,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 

Colo. 
George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

1901  Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy, 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Head  of  Chicago  Teachers  College,  Chicago. 

1903  Geneva  Misener,  Department  of  Classics,  Collegiate  Institute,  Winnipeg, 

Man. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  The  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Northwestern 

University,  Evanston,  111. 
David  Moore  Robinson,   Professor  of   Classical   Archaeology,   Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Larue  Van  Hook,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,   Barnard  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,  Publication  Department,  The  University  of 

Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  Professor  of  Classics,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon. 

1907  Anna  Bates  Hersman,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago. 

1908  Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  Preceptor  in  Classics,  Princeton  University, 

Princeton,  N.J. 

1910  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,   Professor  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  North- 

field,  Minn. 

1911  George  Miller  Calhoun,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex. 
Hazel  Louise  Brown,  Chicago. 
Frank  Egleston  Robbins,   Instructor  in  Greek,   The  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1912  Ethel  Ella  Beers,  Medill  High  School,  Chicago. 

Robert  Alexander  MacLean,  Financial  Agent,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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LATIN 
1898    Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  Carnegie  Institution,  Rome,  Italy. 
Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

1900  Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  Uni- 

versity, New  Orleans,  La. 
Thomas  Kay  Sidet,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University 

of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  State  Normal  School,  Terra 

Haute,  Ind. 

1901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1902  George    Crawford    Swearingen,    Mississippi    Manager   of    Phoenix 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney  Frank,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Cordis,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Ottawa  Univer- 

sity, Ottawa,  Kan. 

1905  *Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant.  ,■ 

Mary  Jackson  Kennedy,  Miss  Wheeler's  School,  Providence,  R.I.  " 

Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.Y. 

1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,   Professor  of  Latin,   Victoria  College 
(University  of  Toronto),  Toronto,  Can. 

1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Dean, 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

1908  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Evan  Taylor  Sage,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle,  Wash. 

1909  John  Strayer  McIntosh,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Upper  Iowa 

University,  Fayette,  la. 

1911  Judson  Tolman,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Classics,  Simmons  College,  Abilene, 

Tex. 

1912  James  Burnett  Eskridge,  President  of  Oklahoma  College  for  Women, 

Chichasha,  Okla. 
Mason  DeWitt  Gray,  Head  of  Classical  Department,  East  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  m 

SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY  " 

1896    Frank  H.  Fowler,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 
*Henry  Farrar  Linscott. 
♦Deceased. 
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1898    Helen  McGaffey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Jacob  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago. 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Instructor  in  Classical  Philology,  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 
1904    William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal  Dozier  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ivy  Kellerman  (Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Reed),  Editor  Amerika  Espirantists. 
1907    Ghen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Philology, 

Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
1911    Carlos  Everett  Conant,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of 

Chattanooga,    Chattanooga,    Term.,    and   Lecturer   on   Indonesian 

Philology,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
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1905    Caroline  Louise  Ransom,  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1914-15 


June  7 
June  8 
June  9 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  12 
June  15 


Sunday 
Mond  ay- 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 
Monday 


June  15-20 

July     4  Saturday 

July  11  Saturday 

July  22  Wednesday 

July   23  Thursday 

July   25  Saturday 

Aug.  23  Sunday 

Aug.  28  Friday 


1914 

Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

[  Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 
incurred  during  Spring  Quarter 
J  Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
(  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 

Efficiency  Tests  in  Modern  Language 

Convocation  Sunday 
(  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
■]  Autumn  Convocation 
(  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 


Sept.    8-1 

11 

Entrance  Examinations 

Sept.  29 

Tuesday 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 
for  all  students  returning  for  Autumn  Quarter 

Oct.      1 

Thursday 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Nov.  26 

Thursday 

Thanksgiving  Day :  a  holiday 

Nov.  28 

Saturday 

Efficiency  Test  in  Modern  Language 

Dec.  20 

Sunday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Dec.  19 

Saturday 

^ 

Dec.  21 

Monday 

[  Quarterly  Examinations 

Dec.  23 

Wednesday 

) 

Dec.  22 

Tuesday 

Convocation  Day 

Dec.  23 

Wednesday 

Autumn  Quarter  ends 

Jan.     4 

Monday 

1915 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Jan.   30 

Saturday 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 

Feb.   12 

Friday 

Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Feb.  22 

Monday 

Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Feb.  27 

Saturday 

Efficiency  Tests  in  Modern  Language 

Mar.  14 

Sunday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Mar.  16 

Tuesday 

Spring  Convocation 

Mar.  17 

Wednesday 

"^ 

Mar.  18 

Thursday 

[  Quarterly  Examinations 

Mar.  19 

Friday 

j 

Mar.  19-: 

29 

Quarterly  Recess 

MoT.  29 

Monday 

Spring  Quarter  begins 

April  16- 

17 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 

April  24 

Saturday 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 
incurred  during  Winter  Quarter 

May  27 

Thursday 

Efficiency  Tests  in  Modern  Language 

June  13 

Sunday 

Convocation  Sunday 

June  14 

Monday 

College  Day 

June  15 

Tuesday 

Summer  Convocation 

June  16 

Wednesday 

^ 

June  17 

Thursday 

[  Quarterly  Examinations 

June  18 

Friday 

) 

June  18 

Friday 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lec- 
ture Hall,  Room  5A. 

Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  University  Chaplain,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  M16. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 
Library,  Room  N27. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  College 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  lOA. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  of  Science  in  the  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  7A. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,   Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  9 A. 
James  Weber  Linn,  Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  Ellis  HaU;    Marion  Talbot, 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  Frank  Justus  Miller,  Lexington  Hall:    Deans  in 

Junior  Colleges. 
SoPHONisBA  Preston  Breckinridge,   Assistant  Dean  of  Women,   Lexington 

Hall. 


Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  16 A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment, — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven;  the  libraries  contain  402,503  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-five  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  IlHnois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (the  middle  of  June,  July,  August). 
For  the  year  1914-15  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are: 
Summer  Quarter,  June  15,  1914;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1,  1914;  Winter 
Quarter,  January  4,  1915;  Spring  Quarter,  March  29,  1915.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education. 

Tuition,  fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education  is  $40  per  quarter.  In  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, the  fees  are  $50  and  $60  respectively.  All  students  pay  once  a  matricula- 
tion fee  of  $5.     Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2 .  50  to  $5  per  major  per  quarter. 

Cost  of  living. — In  the  University  dormitories,  rooms  rent  from  $20  to  $74  per 
quarter.  Table  board  in  the  women's  halls  is  $4.50  per  week.  At  Hutchinson 
Hall  (d  la  carte  service)  board  costs  from  $3 .  50  per  week  upward.  Board  and 
lodging  may  be  had  at  the  same  or  even  lower  rates  outside  the  University. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors.  (6)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of 
students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being 
charged,  (c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  each  quarter.     All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

4.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,'  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.     The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 .  50  per  week. 

All  appUcations  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition 

$120.00 

60.00 

135.00 

15.00 

10.00 

$120.00 

105.00 

162.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$120.00 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

Board 

225.00 
225.00 

Laundry  

35.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

50.00 

Total 

$340.00 

$432.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  appHcation  to  the  Housing  Inspector, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $1 .  50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  when 
two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are 
offered  from  $6  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall, 
offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers  meals 
cla  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters.  During  the  Summer 
Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  award  annually  about  seventy  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate 
Schools.  These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120,  the  tuition  fees  of  a 
student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $400  in  addition  to  the  tuition  fees 
for  three  quarters.  A  Umited  number  of  Scholarships,  covering  a  part  or  all 
of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded  annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  appUcation  is  made.  AppHcations  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  oJSices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.     Appointments  will  be  made  early  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in 
outside  work  for  compensation,  unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except 
in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be  appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done 
at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters 
($120)  is  annually  awarded  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work  to 
the  best  student  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon 

appUcation. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  University 
Service;  (3)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (4)  Outside  Employ- 
ment. The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage 
of  providing  many  opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University 
Employment  Bureau  many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employ- 
ment for  which  they  have  time.  For  further  details  apphcants  should  send  for 
the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES! 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.*  THE   master's   degree 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  f member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  inl 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent! 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of] 
»  For  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Classical  Departments  see  pp.  10,  13,  18,  19. 
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Chicago/  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  The  student  is  required  to  get  from  the  oflSce  of 
the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  and  have  filled  out,  a  form  by  means  of  which 
his  application  for  candidacy  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate 
Schools.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the  degree  by 
at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

6)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be 
all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan 
approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six  months  before  the 
degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.* 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  at  least  one  week  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the 
Master's  degree. 

II.  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,'  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  {which  must  he  officially  certified  by  those  depart- 
ments at  least  nine  months  before  the  examination  in  the  principal  department) 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take 
his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the 
conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of 
an  accepted  course  of  study  (see  5  and  6  below).  The  course  in  question  must 
include  one  principal,  and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of 
work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 


1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "  equivalent "  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science),  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 

*In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

»In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  Uterary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take 
work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  This  production  must  constitute  an  actual 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is 
accepted  for  publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the 
required  one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  haK-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  OflSce  from  a  pubfishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  eiSSciency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers 
(ninety-eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan). 

6)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  OflSce  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half-roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;   or 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  deHvery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

Additional  thesis  regulations : 

a)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  than  that 
received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for  publi- 
cation. 

For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account  of  the 
method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
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used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be  a  single 
chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

b)  Five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  thesis  are  required  for  deposit 
in  the  library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

c)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  {a)  is  to  be  adopted,  arrangements  for 
the  same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication, 

d)  Clauses  (a)-{c)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
theses  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbreviation  in 
place  of  the  entire  material. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  prin- 
cipal and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken 
in  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representa- 
tive of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not 
be  held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with 
his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the 
final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments.^ 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.^ 

iThe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a 
certain  amovint  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark 
of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the 
production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  independent  investigation  and  forming  an 
actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations 
covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

2  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
with  their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  applica- 
tion is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early 
with  the  heads  of  the  departments  within  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 
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GREEK,     LATIN,      SANSKRIT     AND      INDO-EUROPEAN 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  AND  THE 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  in  these  departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  foimd  on  pages 
6-9  of  this  circular,  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this  group  are  as 
follows: 

THE   master's   degree  1 

a)  The  subject  of  the  thesis  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head  of 
the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

h)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  thesis  in  complete  form  to  the  instructor 
imder  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  thesis  shall  be 
passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally  approved  by  him 
it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with  the  departmental 
librarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On  depositing  the  thesis 
the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members  of 
the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  at 
least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive 
his  degree. 

THE   doctor's   degree 

a)  The  thesis  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting- of  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental  Hbrarian 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee  deposit- 
ing the  thesis  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members 
of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  is  on  view.  The  thesis  shall  remain 
on  view  two  weeks. 

h)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to 
receive  his  degree. 

^For  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Latin  Department,  see  pp.  18,  19. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES   IN 

GREEK,  LATIN,  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY, 

AND  CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  1914-15 

Summer 

8:00 — First  Term:  TibuUus  (Ullman);  Historical  Latin  Grammar  (Buck). 
Second  Term:  Tibullus  (Ullman). 

9:00 — First  Term:  Historical  Greek  Inscriptions  (Bonner);  Cicero,  Letters 
(Ullman);  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck); 
Bana,  Kddambarl  (Clark). 

Second  Term:  Hesiod  (Castle);  Cicero,  Letters  (Ullman);  Bana,  Kddam- 
harl  (Clark). 

10:30 — First  Term:  Aristotle,  Constitution  of  Athens  (Bonner);  Plautus  (Pres- 
cott) ;  Latin  Hymns  (Chandler) . 

Second    Term:    Lysias    (Castle);     Plautus    (Prescott);     Latin    Hymns 
(Chandler). 

11:30 — Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);  Virgil,  Georgics  (Chandler). 

1:30 — Teachers'  Course  in  Virgil  (Miller);  Elementary  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

2:30 — Ovid  (Miller);  Teachers'  Training  Course  (Carr);  Religions  of  India 
(Clark). 

Autumn 

8:15 — Herodotus  (Castle);   Lucretius  (Laing);   Greek  Art  (Tarbell). 

9 :  15 — Research  Course  in  Greek  History  (Bonner) ;  Tibullus  and  Ovid  (Miller) ; 
Greek  Life  (Tarbell). 

10:45 — Teachers'  Training  Course  (Hale);    Tacitus,  Annals  (Merrill);    Com- 
parative Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Buck) . 

11:45 — Roman  Private  Life  (Laing);  Elementary  Sanskrit  (Buck). 

2 :  30 — Juvenal  (Beeson) . 

3:30 — Homer,  Iliad  (Shorey). 

4:30 — Seminars:  Plato  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  The  Comparative 
Syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Hale),  Thursday;  Cicero,  Letters  (Merrill), 
Tuesday. 

Winter 

8:15 — Euripides  (Castle);    Latin  Inscriptions  (Laing);    Roman  Art  (Tarbell). 

9:15 — Thucydides  and  Aristophanes  (Bonner);  Reign  of  Nero  (Merrill); 
Seneca,  Tragedies  (Miller) ;  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature  (Clark) ;  Greek 
Drawing  and  Painting  (Tarbell). 

10:45 — Advanced  Latin  Sjmtax  (Hale);  Lithuanian  (Buck). 

11 :  45 — Rapid  Reading  (Beeson) ;  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  (Buck) . 

1 :  30 — Cicero,  De  Officiis  (Chandler) ;  Sanskrit  (Clark) . 

2:30 — Seneca,  Prose  (Chandler);  Kalidasa,  Qakuntald  (Clark). 

3:30— Pindar  (Shorey). 

4:30 — Greek  and  Latin  Seminars  continued  from  Autumn;  Senlinar  in  Indo- 
European  Phonology  and  Morphology  (Buck),  Friday. 
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Spring 

8:15 — Hesiod  (Castle);  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing). 

9:15 — Demosthenes  (Bonner);  Horace,  Satires  (Miller);  Early  Roman  History 
(Merrill);  Pali  (Clark). 

10:45 — Horace,  Epistles  (Hale);  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language 

(Buck). 
11:45 — Colloquial  Latin  (Beeson);   Greek  Dialects  (Buck). 

1:30— Virgil,  Georgics  (Chandler);  Vedic  Study  (Clark). 

2 :  30 — Roman  Oratory  (Chandler) ;  Hindu  Philosophy  (Clark) . 

3:30 — Aeschylus  (Shorey). 

4:30 — Greek  and  Latin  Seminars,  continued. 


XI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
John  Oscar  Lofberg,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


George   Miller  Calhoun,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Texas 
(Summer,  1914). 

FELLOWS,  1913-14 

John  Frederick  Hallwachs,  A.B. 
Margaret  Brown  O'Connor,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  Uterature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
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enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama, 
Theocritus  and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle, 
and  Plato.  Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private 
and  pubHc  antiquities,  and  Hterary  history. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prehmi- 
nary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
hsteners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  abiUty,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxihary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quaUty  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR   COLLEGE   COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  12  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6.  In 
this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Mr.  Nelson;  Autumn,  10:45, 
Professor  Bonner  and  Mr.  Nelson. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Mr.  Lofberg;  Winter, 
10:45,   Professor  Bonner  and  Mr.  Nelson. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  Mj.  Spring, 
10:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

4.  Homer:  "Hiad"  (Elementary  Course). — For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  three 
required  majors.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Dr.  Calhoun;  Winter,  10:45,  Mr. 
Lofberg. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 
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5.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  * 'Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  coui-se  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Autumn,  10:45; 
Winter,  11:45;   Spring,  11:45,  Mr.  Lofberq. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Autumn,  11:45;  Winter,  11:45,  Mr.  Nelson;  Spring, 
10:45,  Professor  Bonner. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Dr.  Calhoun;  Autumn,  9:15;  Winter, 
9: 15;  Spring,  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

senior  college  and  graduate  courses 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  the  Sequence  Book. 

15.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Professor 
Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use  of 
particles.     Mj.     Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

17.  Lysias. — Selected  speeches  of  inherent  historical  value,  together  with 
others  which  exhibit  the  author's  genius  and  versatility,  will  be  read.  M.  Sum- 
mer, Second  Term,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 
Thucydides,  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used. 
Mj.     Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Bonner. 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources,  attention  being  directed  chiefly  to  the  course  of 
Athenian  politics.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will  be  read 
and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from 
time  to  time.     Mj.     Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Bonner. 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:30,  Professor  Bonner. 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Hypereides,  Aeschines,  Deinarchus, 
and  Lycurgus  will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

23.  Demosthenes. — Selections  from  the  public  orations.  Mj.  Spring, 
9:15,  Professor  Bonner. 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.     Mj.    Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

25.  The  Hellenistic  Epic. — The  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes;  inten- 
sive study  of  selected  portions;  rapid  reading  of  entire  poem.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 
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26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.     Mj.     Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.    Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.    Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  quahties  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.     Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 

32A.  Hesiod. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related  to  other  early  litera- 
ture and  pastoral  life.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.    Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  will  be  presented. 
Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

35.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Detailed  study  of  the  Knights  of 
Aristophanes;  rapid  reading  of  representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the 
New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the  development  of  comedy  in  Greece.  Mj.  (or  M. 
both  Terms),  Summer,  11:30,  Professor  Prescott. 

36.  Plato. — ^Advanced  course.  Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  literary  study  of  the /Zmd.  Mj.  Autumn, 
3 :  30,  Professor  Shorey. 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  M j . 
Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

39.  Herodotus.— The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and  further  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  methods 
of  historical  writers.  Teubner  or  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8: 15,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry,  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  poUtical  environment.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  com- 
parative study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fraginents  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1914-15.] 

47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — Reading  of  numerous  documents  in  Michel's 
Recueil  d' inscriptions  grecques  which  illustrate  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Greeks.     Mj.     Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 
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47A.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  Hill's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  literary  sources.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor 
Bonner. 

48.  Pausanias. — Selections  relating  to  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi  as 
they  were  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  M  j .  Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics , 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

51.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  literature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  be  first  studied  in  the  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
Hterature.     Mj.    Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

56.  Research  Course.-y-Subject  and  hour  to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of 
advanced  students  in  residence.  Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 

57,  58,  59.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1914-15.] 

63,64,65.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Wednes- 
day, 4:30-6:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
for  rapid  reading. 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — SMjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN   the   department   of    SANSKRIT   AND   INDO-EUROPEAN    COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:00.     Mj.    Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.    Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.    Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Mj.    Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 


IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   HISTORY   OF   ART 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.    Autumn,  8:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life  from  the  Monuments. — Mj.     Autumn,   9:15,   Professo 
Tarbell. 

8.  Greek  Drawing  and  Painting. — M  j .     Winter,  9 :  15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   HISTORY 

A12.  History  of  Antiquity,  III. — The  History  of  Greece.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A13.  History  of  Antiquity,  IV. — The  Civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
World  from  Alexander  to  Augustus.     Mj.     Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor 

HUTH. 


\ 
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XII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 


Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

(Summer,  1914). 
Keith  Preston,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Northwestern  University  (Summer,  1914). 

FELLOWS,  1913-14 
Bertha  Ellis  Booth,  A.M.  Raymond  Huntington  Coon,  A.M. 

Clinton  C.  Conrad,  A.M.  Etta  Sheild,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelUgent  reading,  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  Uterary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin :  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  reHgious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  ReHgion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  Hterature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools,  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  45  (see  under  section  7  below). 

6.  To  offer  advanced  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
Latin  literature,  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  Uterary  types; 
in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  the  treatment  of 
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problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects,  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  I.  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  11.  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  III.  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  (see  course  45), 
the  other,  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers  should 
have  some  degree  of  famiharity  (see  course  47). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading  courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  14  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  department  on  the 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  committee,  the  head  of 
the  department  will  assign  to  the  student  an  Official  Adviser,  under  whose 
general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  department)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department,  before  the 
applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 
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Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree 
is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English,  and  English  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  specific  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
field  of  his  dissertation,  and  his  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  eight  major  courses 
presented  by  him  for  the  degree.  The  designation  of  these  two  courses  will  be 
made,  and  the  candidate  informed  thereof,  by  the  aforesaid  committee  in  con- 
sultation with  the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  two  months  before  the  examination 
is  to  be  held. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the 
principal  subject,  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary  subject)  will  be  expected 
to  show,  besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and 
facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author 
or  authors  in  each  language. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
Latin  department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

lA.  Cicero:   "Orations." — Mj.     Autumn,  10:45,  Mr.  

IB.  Cicero:  "Orations"  (continued). — Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Beeson. 

2A.  Virgil:  "Aeneid." — Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Beeson. 

2B.  Virgil:   "Aeneid"  (continued). — Mj.     Autumn,  8:15,  Mr.  

Courses  lA,  IB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only.     For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B. 

4.  Cicero:  **De  senectute";  Terence:  "Phormio";  Translation  at  Sight 
and  at  Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. — The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00,  Mr.  Preston;  Autumn,  8:15,  Professor  Miller,  and  11:45,  Associate 
Professor  Beeson;  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Laing. 

5.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II;  Trans- 
lation at  Sight  and  at  Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. — Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Mr.  Preston;  Winter,  8:15,  Professor  Miller;  Spring, 
9:15,  Professor  Laing. 

6.  Horace:  **Odes";  MackaiPs  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached,  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  hterary 
study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Mj.  Summer,  10: 30, 
Mr.  Preston;  Autumn,  11:45,  Mr. ;  Spring,  8:15,  Professor  Miller. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
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JUNIOR   AND   SENIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-14  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  the  Sequence  Book. 

7.  TibuUus,  and  Ovid,  "Fasti." — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will 
be  read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read, 
with  study  of  the  style  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Pro- 
fessor Miller. 

8.  Rapid  Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline,"  Phaedrus,  and  Aulus 
Gellius. — The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading, 
and  so  to  afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses. 
Mj.     Winter,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

9.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.     Mj.     Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  *'Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Miller.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

11.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 

12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Phormio  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  course.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

13.  Teachers'  Course  in  First- Year  Latin. ^ — The  course  includes  a  review  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin,  as  given  in  Hale's  First  Latin 
Book;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  phonology,  inflexion,  and  syntax;  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  to  young  students.  Mj.  Summer, 
2:30,  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  Teachers'  Course  in  Caesar. — The  course  covers  Book  i,  1-29,  and 
Book  ii  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  together  with  the  first  half  of  Hale's  Latin  Prose 
Composition.  The  course  is  conducted  in  connection  with  a  regular  Caesar 
class  in  the  University  High  School.  One  extra  hour  a  week,  with  weekly  reports 
on  syntactical  and  historical  subjects,  is  required  of  all  students  seeking  college 
credit.     Mj.     Mr.  Carr.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  course  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.     Mj.     Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Prescott. 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  i,  iii,  and  v  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  style  and  content.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Professor 
Laing. 

22.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  upon 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measm-es,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  Mj. 
Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

1  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  double-major  courses  in  high-school  Latin  oflfered  in 
the  School  of  Education  in  the  summer. 
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23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  politics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.     Mj.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  fiu-nish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  political  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor 
Ullman. 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  and  from  his  Letters;  also 
from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The  central  purpose 
will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death. 
Mj.     Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

26.  Cicero:  "De  officiis." — With  a  study  of  the  development  of  ethical 
ideas  among  the  Romans.     Mj.     Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Chandler. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues,"  and  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Em- 
pire; lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.    Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

28.  Virgil:  "Georgics." — The  work  will  deal  with  the  history  of  didactic 
poetry,  with  Virgil's  diction  and  his  treatment  of  the  hexameter,  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Georgics,  and  with  their  religious  and  patriotic  temper.  Mj. 
Summer,  11:30;  Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Chandler. 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid  reading-course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.     Mj.     Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

30.  Horace:  "Satires,"  and  Persius. — Attention  will  be  especially  directed 
to  the  construction  of  these  poems,  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman 
literature.     Mj.     Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Miller. 

31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  literary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation, and  brief  reports.     Mj.    Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

32.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — The  selections  will 
exhibit  Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  character- 
istics of  the  school  of  writing  which  he  represents.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Pro- 
fessor Chandler. 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content,  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.     Mj.     Winter,  9: 15,  Professor  Miller. 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  som-ces,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Chandler.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

35.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Professor  Laing.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 
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36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order;  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  at  Rome  under  the  Early 
Empire.     Mj.     Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

37.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
pohtical  and  social  conditions  of  the  times,  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  Mj.  Autumn,  10: 45,  Professor 
Merrill. 

38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  32  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Beeson. 

39.  Suetonius. — The  object  of  the  reading  will  be  mainly  historical.  The 
course  is  designed  to  show  the  conditions  of  the  Roman  world  after  the  failure  of 
the  PtepubUc,  and  the  character  and  service  of  the  men  who  reorganized  the  state. 
Mj.     Professor  Chandler.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  EngUsh  poets.  Mj. 
Summer,  2 :  30,  Professor  Miller. 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1914-15.] 

42.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Fehx,  TertuUian,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
decadence  of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj. 
Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Chandler, 

44.  The  Writing  of  Latin :  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Spring,  8:15, 
Professor  Laing. 

45.  Teachers'  Training  Coiu"se. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Apphcation  of  these  principles 
in  teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  independent  study  in  syntax  (see  course  51),  and  also  as  a  methodi- 
cal preparation,  on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school. 
Mj.     Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  cover  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and  second 
in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  M  j .  Summer,  1 :  30,  Professor 
Miller. 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts,  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition,  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj.    Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 
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48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  political 
setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
pm"poses  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.    Mj.    Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

49.  Roman  Public  Life. — The  course  will  deal  topically  with  the  magistra- 
cies, the  Senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts.  It  will  be  conducted  by- 
lectures  and  reports.     Mj.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

50.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj. 
Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Laing. 

51.  Advanced  Latin  Syntax. — The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to  develop  the 
power  of  independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression,  which  under- 
lie reading  and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions  of  problems 
taken  up.  Prerequisite:  course  45  or  course  96.  Mj.  V/inter,  10:45,  Pro- 
fessor Hale. 

52.  TibuUus. — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be  read  with  special 
reference  to  content  and  style.     Mj.     Summer,  8:00,  Professor  Ullman. 

GRADUATE    COURSES 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  60-67. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statins,  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.     Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1914-15.] 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  frqrn  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  Mj.  Associ- 
ate Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — The  social,  political,  and  topographical  develop- 
ment of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  extension  of  its  power  beyond  Latium. 
Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.     Mj.     Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Merrill. 

65.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading,  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  {Annals,  XIII- 
XVI),  Suetonius  {Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (LXI-LXIII),  with  the  use 
of  accessory  material  from  other  authors,  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions. 
The  Greek  authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Professor 
Merrill. 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
study  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary  Latin, 
and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Romance  languages  on  the  other.  Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Associate  Professor 
Beeson. 
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67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Bucheler's  Carmina 
Latina  epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  25,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

70.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot-structure,  character 
treatment,  psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  public  life,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  alUed  to  the 
lectures.     Mj.     Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
text  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  limited  scope.  M  j .  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

72.  73.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2Mjs. 
Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

74.  The  Historical  Devielopment  of  Roman  Oratory. — The  course  will  take 
up  the  remains  preserved  in  Valerius  Maximus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius,  and 
other  writers,  and  will  also  include  selections  from  Cicero's  Orations,  and  the 
Panegyric  of  Pliny.  The  Brutus  of  Cicero  will  be  used  as  a  general  guide.  Mj . 
Spring,  2 :  30,  Professor  Chandler. 

75.  Roman  Philosophy. — Selections  will  be  read  from  Cicero's  De  finibus 
Academica,  and  De  natura  deorum,  with  reference  both  to  the  philosophical 
content  and  to  the  style.     Mj.     Professor  Chandler.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art,  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personality,  and  the  literary  tradition,  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.     Mj.     Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  political  environments,  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Mj .  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period,  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  linguistic  peculiarities.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1914-15.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
Uke.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 
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83.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  reUgion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  estabUshment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.     Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

84.  Early  Latin. — ^Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Mj.  Professor  Laing  or 
Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  public  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
Mj.     Winter,  8:15,  Professor  Laing. 

90,  91,  92.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  the  Younger  Pliny. — The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manu- 
script authority  for  the  text,  in  both  pubHshed  and  unpublished  material,  will  be 
critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  famihes  will 
be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  inter- 
pretative side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology, 
history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs. 
Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

93,  94,  95.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  decline  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  Ught  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Tu.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — The  work 
will  deal  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation 
and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

IN  the  department  of  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:00;   Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.     Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.    Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor 
Buck. 

in  the  department  of  the  history  of  art 

5.  Roman  Art. — Mj.     Winter,  8:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   HISTORY 

A14.  History  of  Antiquity,  V. — The  Roman  Empire.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15, 
Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. — Mj.  Spring,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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X.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN 
COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit 

and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sanskrit  and  Indo-European 

Comparative  Philology. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Carlos  Everett  Conant,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chattanooga, 
Lecturer  in  Indonesian  Philology  (Summer,  1914). 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  department  in  Sanskrit, 
Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian,  and  by  the  English  and 
German  departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek 
and  Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  on  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Latin  Department  is  to  be 
consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

Note. — For  sequences  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  see  the  Sequence 
Book. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
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Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation  to 
organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes,  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy) .  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics) .  Development  of  structure 
(Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing, 
relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geography,  rise 
of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationaUty.  Brief 
survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the  earliest  history 
and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage, other  than  English.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Soimds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.     Mj.     Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj,  or  M.  Winter,  11:45, 
Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  and  exercises  upon  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.     M.     Summer,  First  Term,  8 :  00,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Mj.     Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects 
will  be  used.     Mj.     Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit  (Elementary  Course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and 
Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Dr.  Clark;  Autumn, 
11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.     Mj.     Winter,  1:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.     Mj.     Spring,  1:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value  and 
one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  gain  some  intelhgent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some  concep- 
tion of  its  place  in  the  literatiu-e  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.     Mj.     Winter,  9:15,  Dr.  Clark. 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outhne  of 
the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu 
religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Rehgion.  A  few  introductory 
lectures  will  be  given  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of  political  history, 
and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.     Mj.     Summer,  2:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

16.  Hindu  Philosophy. — The  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Rig- Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
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philosophical  systems.     Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the 
Samkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.     Mj.     Spring,  2:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

16.  Kalidasa's  "Cakuntala,"  with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit. — Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

17.  Bana's  "Kadambari."— M j .     Summer,  9:00,  Dr.  Clark. 

18.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader  will  be  used.  Prerequisite : 
Sanskrit.     Mj.     Spring,  9:15,  Dr.  Clark. 

19.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  Philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the 
selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Mj.     Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

20.  Lithuanian  and  Old  Bulgarian. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philology. 
Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handbuch  der 
altbulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.     Mj.     Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  Fr.,  4:30-6:30, 
Professor  Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.     Dr.  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 
SMjs.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 

IN  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

251.  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Wood. 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.    Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Wood. 

IN   the   department   op   ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (Elementary) . — Mj.    Summer  and  Autumn. 

LANGUAGES   OF  THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS 

XA,  45.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indonesian  (Malay-Polynesian) 
Philology. — Based  on  a  comparative  study  of  the  phonology  of  Tagalog, 
Bisaya,  Bikol,  Iloko,  Pampanga,  and  Ibanag,  together  with  certain  of  the  more 
important  languages  of  the  British  and  Dutch  Indies.  Mj.  Summer.  Hour 
to  be  arranged.     Professor  Conant. 

XA,  46.  Elementary  Tagalog  or  Bisaya. — Mj.  Summer.  Hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Professor  Conant. 


V.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  in  Relation  to  Education. 


Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Interpretation 

of  Art,  Smith  College  (Summer,  1914). 
Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Indiana  University 

(Summer,  1914). 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  collections. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  following  courses  in  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  are  expected  to  undertake  some 
work  in  addition  to  that  required  of  undergraduates. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  make  the  History  of 
Art  their  major  or  minor  subject  are  at  liberty  to  confine  themselves  to  either  the 
Ancient  Period  or  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period.  Such  students  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  urged  to  obtain  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  not  specializing. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND    GRADUATE    COURSES 

I.       THE    ANCIENT    PERIOD 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander. — A 
study  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine 
their  art  value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Spring,  2:30, 
Professor  Breasted. 

2.  Greek  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture, 
with  some  slight  attention  to  Greek  painting.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. — While  this  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  certain  outward  aspects  of  Greek  life,  the  attempt  is  made  so  to 
interpret  these  as  to  present  an  intelligible,  though  partial,  picture  of  Greek 
civilization.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  following:  the  city,  the  house, 
furniture,  dress,  athletic  games,  industrial  arts,  warfare,  rehgious  ceremonies. 
Mj.    Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi. — A  study  based  upon  the  extant 
remains.     Mj.     Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

5.  Roman  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Roman  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  arts.  Mj.  Winter,  8: 15,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

7.  Fourth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

8.  Greek  Drawing  and  Painting. — The  extant  examples  of  Greek  drawing 
and  painting  being  chiefly  upon  vases,  these  constitute  the  principal  subject- 
matter  of  the  course.  At  the  same  time  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  position  and  achievements  of  the  art  of  painting  at  its  highest  among  the 
Greeks.     Mj.     Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 
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9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.  [Not 
given  in  1914-15.J 

10.  Greek  Architecture. — M.  Professor  Tarbell.  [Not  given  in  1914- 
15.] 

11.  Attic  Red-Figured  Vases. — Prerequisite:  course  8.  Mj.  Professor 
Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

12.  Prehistoric  Art  in  Greece. — M.  Professor  Tarbell.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 

II.      THE   MEDIAEVAL   AND    MODERN   PERIOD 

22.  Italian  Painting. — An  introductory  course  on  representative  masters  of 
the  Renaissance,  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  Decadence,  with  reference 
to  subject-matter,  technique,  and  aesthetic  content.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
1 :  30,  Professor  Churchill. 

23.  Modern  Painting. — An  introductory  course  on  the  development  of 
painting  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time.  The  emphasis  is 
laid  on  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French  painting.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30, 
Professor  Churchill. 

24.  French  Gothic  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting. — This  course  deals 
with  the  principles  underlying  Gothic  art.  It  seeks  to  explain  these  principles  in 
a  detailed  study  of  a  few  important  works,  rather  than  to  give  an  historical  sum- 
mary of  all  that  the  epoch  produced.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Gothic  art  to  the  civic,  political,  and  religious  conditions  of  the  age  of 
St.  Louis.     M.     Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Brooks. 

25.  Theory  of  Drawing. — This  course  deals  with  the  purpose  and  place  of 
drawing  in  art  generally,  and  with  drawing  as  an  art  by  itself.  Its  aim  is  to  lead 
to  an  appreciation  of  good  drawing,  and  to  give  knowledge  of  the  various  forms 
which  such  has  assumed  from  ancient  Egyptian  times  to  modern  American. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  Oriental  drawing.  The  ability  to  draw  is  not 
required  of  the  student.     M.     Summer,  Second  Term,  2 :  30,  Professor  Brooks. 

III.      SUPPLEMENTARY   COURSES 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art. — This  course  consists  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work,  and  is  planned  to  train  appreciation  of  color 
in  works  of  art.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00- 
10:00,  Professor  Sargent. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — A  course  consisting  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work  involving  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order 
to  formulate  the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from 
mechanical  records  of  nature.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00-10:00,  Pro- 
fessor Sargent. 

Some  technical  ability  in  drawing  is  a  prerequisite  to  this  course. 

Attention  is  called  to  course  7  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  on  Aesthetics, 
given  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  by  Professor  Tufts. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

GREEK 

1895    WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
William  Arthur  Heidel,   Professor  of  Greek,   Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

1897  *Charles  William  Seidenadel. 

1898  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Director,  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,   111. 

1900  *Herbert  Morse  Burchard. 

George  Norlin,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 

Colo. 
George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

1901  Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy, 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago. 

1903  Geneva  Misener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago. 
Rot  Caston  Flickinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Northwestern 

University,  Evanston,  111. 
David   Moore  Robinson,   Professor   of  Classical   Archaeology,   Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Larue  Van  Hook,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,   Barnard  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,  Publication  Department,  The  University  of 

Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  Professor  of  Classics,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon. 

1907  Anna  Bates  Hersman,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago. 

1908  Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  Princeton 

University,  Princeton,  N.J. 

1910  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,   Professor  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  North- 

field,  Minn. 

1911  George  Miller  Calhoun,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex. 

Hazel  Louise  Brown,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege, Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Frank  Egleston  Robbins,  Instructor  in  Greek,  The  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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1912  Ethel  Ella  Beers,  Medill  High  School,  Chicago. 

Robert  Alexander  MacLean,  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  Cal- 
gary, Calgary,  Alta. 

1913  John  Leonard  Hancock,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  Colgate  Univer- 

sity, Hamilton,  N.Y. 

John  Emory  Hollingsworth,  Instructor  in  Greek,  DePauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

Roger  Miller  Jones,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

Robert  Christian  Kissling,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Toledo  Uni- 
versity, Toledo,  Ohio. 

John  Walter  Beardsley,  Professor  of  Greek,  Hope  College,  Holland, 
Mich. 

Emily  Helen  Button,  Professor  of  Classics,  Tennessee  College,  Murphys- 
boro,  Tenn. 

Albert  Augustus  Trever,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

1914  George  Newton  Sleight,  Elgin,  111. 

LATIN 

1898  Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  Carnegie  Institution,  Rome,  Italy. 

Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

1900  Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  University,  New 

Orleans,  La. 
Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University 

of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  State  Normal  School,  Terre 

Haute,  Ind. 

1901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1902  George    Crawford    Swearingen,    Mississippi    Manager   of    Phoenix 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney  Frank,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryu  Mawr,  Pa. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Cordis,  Professor  of  English,  John  B.  Stetson  Univer- 

sity, De  Land,  Fla. 

1905  *Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant. 

Mary    Jackson    Kennedy,    Constantinople    College,    Constantinople, 

Turkey. 
Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 

keepsie,  N.Y. 

1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
*  Deceased. 
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1906  Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,   Professor  of  Latin,   Victoria  College 

(University  of  Toronto),  Toronto,  Can. 

1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Dean,  Marietta 

College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

1908  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Evan  Taylor  Sage,  Instructor  in  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

1909  John  Strayer  McIntosh,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Upper  Iowa 

University,  Fayette,  la. 

1911  JuDSON  Allen  Tolman,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Classics,  Simmons  College, 

Abilene,  Tex. 

1912  James  Burnett  Eskridge,  President  of  Oklahoma  College  for  Women, 

Chichasha,  Okla. 
Mason  DeWitt  Gray,  Head  of  Classical  Department,  East  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1913  Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Vice-President,  Southern 

Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  111. 

Frederick  William  Clark,  Professor  of  Latin,  Manitoba  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Research  Assistant,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago. 

SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1896    Frank  H.  Fowler,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
*Henry  Farrar  Linscott. 
1898    Helen  McGaffey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Jacob  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago. 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Instructor  in  Classical  Philology,  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 
1904    William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Dozier  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ivy  Kellerman  (Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Reed),  Editor  Amerika  Espirantisto. 
1907    Ghen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Philology, 

Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
1911     Carlos  Everett  Conant,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of 

Chattanooga,    Chattanooga,    Tenn.,    and    Lecturer   on   Indonesian 

Philology,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
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■•905    Caroline  Louise  Ransom,    Assistant  Curator  in  the  Egyptian  Depart- 
ment, Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City. 
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THE  NEW  ''CLASSICS  BUILDING" 

The  Classics  Building  was  finished  in  March  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
four  Departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Comparative  Philology,  and  the  History  of 
Art.  It  stands  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Ellis  Avenue,  just  south 
of  Divinity  Hall,  and  is  the  west  building  of  the  group  along  the  Midway  Plais- 
ance,  of  which  the  central  feature  is  the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  It  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  Library  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  building 
for  the  Modern  Languages. 

It  is  built  in  Collegiate  Gothic  style,  and  architecturally  conforms  to  the 
spirit  of  Harper  Library.  The  material  is  Bedford  limestone,  and  the  structure 
is  fireproof.  Many  distinctive  features  make  the  building  one  of  the  most 
striking  on  the  Campus.  The  graceful  lines  of  the  arches,  the  oriel  windows  with 
their  stone  muUions  and  leaded  glass,  the  carved  finials  and  bosses,  the  reliefs 
on  the  cornice,  reproducing  scenes  from  Aesop's  fables,  and  especially  the  loggia 
above  the  main  entrance  on  the  Campus  side,  all  contribute  to  its  aesthetic 
effectiveness. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  six  classrooms  of  varying  size,  and  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  west  end  is  an  assembly  room,  seating  one  hundred  and  thirty,  for 
conferences,  public  lectures,  or  large  classes.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  oflSces 
of  the  professors,  and  two  clubrooms  for  the  Men's  and  Women's  Classical  Clubs 
respectively.  These  club  rooms,  about  eighteen  by  forty  feet  each,  are  wains- 
coted nearly  to  the  ceiling.  Each  of  the  rooms  has  an  old  English  fireplace,  and 
kitchenettes  for  the  preparation  and  serving  of  light  refreshments  at  club  meet- 
ings complete  the  suites.  Both  rooms  are  equipped  for  stereopticon  lectures,  and 
blackboards  are  hidden  under  swinging  panels.  It  will  be  possible  to  use  the 
rooms  for  joint  gatherings  by  opening  large  double  doors  concealed  in  the  paneling 
of  the  wall.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  main  reading-room,  a  room  for  palaeog- 
raphy and  epigraphy,  another  for  the  photographs  and  plates  of  the  Department 
of  Archaeology,  and  offices  for  the  Library  Adviser  and  his  associate.  The 
reading-room  is  the  most  decorative  of  all  the  rooms.  It  is  forty  by  forty-eight 
feet,  with  an  alcove  eight  by  forty,  and  is  carried  up  two  stories,  the  roof  being 
supported  by  ornamental  oak  hammer  beam  trusses,  and  the  space  between 
being  paneled.  The  fourth  floor  contains  a  museum,  thirty-three  feet  by  eighty- 
three,  and  the  editorial  office  of  Classical  Philology,  the  quarterly  journal  of  the 
Classical  Departments. 

The  stacks,  in  which  are  all  the  books  for  which  there  is  not  room  around 
the  walls  of  the  main  reading-room,  occupy  a  space  at  the  east  end  of  the  building, 
running  from  the  third  floor  down  to  the  basement.  The  total  stack-capacity 
is  about  220,000  volumes. 

The  official  name  is  "The  Classics  Building:  Hiram  Kelly  Memorial." 
The  money  for  its  erection  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Kelly. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 
Library,  Room  M27. 

t  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  University  Chaplain,  Harper  Memorial 
Library,  Room  M16. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lec- 
ture Hall,  Room  5A. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  of  Science  in  the  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  7A. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,   Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  9A. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  College 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6B. 
RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  HaU,  Room  6A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,   James  Weber  Linn,   Ellis  Hall;    Frank  Justus 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Lexington  Hall:  Deans  in  Junior  Colleges. 
SoPHONiSBA  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant   Dean   of    Women,   Lexington 

Hall. 


Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  16A. 


t  Deceased. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Coiu-ses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four;  the  Ubraries  contain  431,362  volumes  and  200,000 
pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters :  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1915-16  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  21, 1915;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1, 1915; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  3,  1916;  Spring  Quarter,  April  3,  1916.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc.— -By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  emplojonent. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  is  $40.00  per  quarter  for  regular  work 
(three  majors  or  their  equivalent);  there  is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only 
two  majors.     2.  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking  only  one  major 
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or  equivalent,  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being  charged.  S.  All  tuition  and 
laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter,  and  are  payable  with- 
out extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the 
Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5 .  00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  all  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5 .  00  a  major.  Ten  dollars  ($10 .  00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory 
work  in  any  one  department  (M.  and  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion). 
In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5.00  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Students 
doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to  purchase  a 
laboratory  supply  ticket  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier,  and  file  the  same  at  the 
laboratory  supply  store.  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasiima  a  fee  of  $1 .00  a  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 .  00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5 .  00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  per  quarter 
of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has 
separate  dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 .  50 
per  week. 

All  appHcations  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition 

$120.00 

60.00 

135.00 

15.00 

10.00 

$120.00 

105.00 

162.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$120.00 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

225.00 

Board 

225.00 

Laundry 

35.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

50.00 

Total 

$340.00 

$432.00 

$655.00 
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It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Bureau, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $1 .  50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  when 
two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are 
offered  from  $6.00  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson 
Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers 
meals  d  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters.  During  the 
Smnmer  Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  appropriate  annually  the  amount  of  twenty-one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  ($21,500.00)  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 
These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120 .  00,  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for 
three  quarters,  to  $520.00,  that  is,  $400.00  in  addition  to  the  tuition  fees  for 
three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships,  covering  a  part  or  all  of  the 
tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded  annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  oflfices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.    Appointments  will  be  made  early  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  wiU  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
own  work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensa- 
tion, unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases,  students  will 
not  be  appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of 
graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
jrielding  a  sum  sufl&cient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarcers 
($120)  is  annually  awarded  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work  to 
the  best  student  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
apphcation. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  University 
Service;  (3)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (4)  Outside  Employ- 
ment. The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage 
of  providing  many  opportunities  for  employment.    Through  the  University 
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Employment  Bureau  many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employ- 
ment for  which  they  have  time.  For  further  details  apphcants  should  send  for 
the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES! 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.      THE   master's   degree 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz..  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago, 2  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  The  student  is  required  to  get  from  the  office  of 
the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  and  have  filled  out,  a  form  by  means  of  which 
his  application  for  candidacy  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate 
Schools.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the  degree  by 
at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

h)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.^ 

d)  The  dehvery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  at  least  one  week  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

f)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.   THE  degree  of  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,^  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 

1  For  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Classical  Departments,  see  pp.  14,  22,  23. 

2  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science),  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 

3  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

^  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  diiring  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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knowledge  of  French  and  German  {which  must  he  officially  certified  by  those  depart- 
ments at  least  nine  months  before  the  examination  in  the  principal  department) 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take 
his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the 
conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of 
an  accepted  course  of  study  (see  5  and  6  below).  The  course  in  question  must 
include  one  principal,  and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of 
work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take 
work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  This  production  must  constitute  an  actual 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is 
accepted  for  publication  as  tl^e  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  ofi&ce  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the 
required  one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed : 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  pubHshing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibihty  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  pubhcation. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan). 

b)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
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guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half -roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

Additional  thesis  regulations: 

a)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  than  that 
received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for  pubU- 
cation. 

For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account  of  the 
method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be  a  single 
chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

b)  Five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  thesis  are  required  for  deposit 
in  the  library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

c)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  (a)  is  to  be  adopted,  arrangements  for 
the  same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

d)  Clauses  {a)~{c)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  pubKcation  of 
theses  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbreviation  in 
place  of  the  entire  material. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himseK  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  prin- 
cipal and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken 
in  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representa- 
tive of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not 
be  held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with 
his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the 
final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments.^ 

1  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a 
certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark 
of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the 
production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  independent  investigation  and  forming  an 
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5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  Universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirements  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.^ 

actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and  secondly,  by  the  parsing  of  examinations 
covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
with  their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  applica- 
tion is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early 
with  the  heads  of  the  departments  within  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 
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GREEK,   LATIN,   SANSKRIT   AND   INDO-EUROPEAN 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  AND  THE 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

DEGREES 
Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.     The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES   IN   LATIN   AND   GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors,  and  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SEQUENCES    FOR   A.B.    STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University)  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy),  and  6 
(Horace).  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student 
who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the  case  of 
students  who  begin  Greek  in  college  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  secondary  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid), 
8  (Rapid  Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus),  9  (Horace's  Epistles)  or  12  (Terence), 
followed  by  any  three  in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
The  Greek  Department  offers  courses  24  (Xenophon,  Hellenica),  30  (Lyric  Poetry), 
38  (Herodotus).  In  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  course  2  (Greek  Art), 
and  in  the  Department  of  History  courses  A12  (History  of  Greece)  and  A13  (the 
History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  departmental  advisers. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

I.    Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12,  followed  by  any  three  in 
the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 

II.     Latin  and  Greek:   Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 

with  three  Greek  college  courses. 
HI.    Latin  and  Classical  Archaeology:    Latin,  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses 
selected  from  7-14;    with  History  of  Art  2,  5,  and  one  other  course 
chosen  from  3-12. 
IV.     Latin  and  Sanskrit:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 
followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 

V.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109, 
English  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91,  103- 
109;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or 
by  three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 
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VI.    Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-12, 

followed  by  any  three  courses  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take  in 

the  sequence  for  French,  or  by  three  Italian  or  three  Spanish  courses 

in  succession. 
VII.     Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:    Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two 

courses  selected  from  7-12,  followed  by  French  7  or  8;   44  or  101  or 

41  or  46;  18  or  21  or  19. 
VIII.    Latin  and  German :  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 

in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 
IX.    Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 

chosen  from  7-12;  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 

from  81-101. 
X.    Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 
XL    Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  History  5,  6,  6A,  6B,  7. 

SECONDART  SEQUENCES 

Latin  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  departmental  adviser. 

SANSKRIT    AND    INDO-EUROPEAN    COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
XIV-103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to  German  Phil- 
ology. 

PRINCIPAL   SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

HISTORY    OF   ART 

Principal  or  secondary  sequences  may  consist  of  any  combination  of  courses 
in  Department  V;  Aesthetics  1-7,  School  of  Education  CLV-12  may  be  employed. 
Greek  History  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  Greek  Art,  Roman  History  with 
Roman  Art,  Italian  Language  and  Literature  and  Italian  History  with  Italian 
Art. 

Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on  pp. 
6-9  of  this  circular,  special  requirements  of  the  Departments  of  this  group  are  as 
follows: 
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THE   master's   degree^ 

a)  The  subject  of  the  thesis  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head  of 
the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

h)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  thesis  in  complete  form  to  the  instructor 
under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  thesis  shall  be 
passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally  approved  by  him 
it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with  the  departmental 
Ubrarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On  depositing  the  thesis 
the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members  of 
the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  at 
least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive 
his  degree. 

a)  The  thesis  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental  librarian 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee  deposit- 
ing the  thesis  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members 
of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  is  on  view.  The  thesis  shall  remain 
on  view  two  weeks. 

h)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to 
receive  his  degree. 

SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN 

GREEK,  LATIN,  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY, 

AND  CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  1915-16 

Summer 

8:00 — First  Term:  Herodotus  (Castle);  Juvenal  (Beeson);  Greek  Architecture 
(Tarbell). 

Second  Term:   Martial  (Laing);   Roman  Architecture  (Tarbell). 
9:00 — First  Term:   Demosthenes  (Calhoun);   Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania 
(Preston);  Paleography  (Beeson);  Kahdasa,  Raghuvamga  (Clark);    Pre- 
historic Art  in  Greece  (Tarbell) . 

Second  Term:  Roman  Religion  (Laing);  Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania 
(Preston);  Kalidasa  (Clark);  Olympia  and  Delphi  (Tarbell). 

10:30 — First  Term:  Hellenistic  Poetry  (Prescott);  Pliny,  Lexers  (Ullman) ;  Gen- 
eral Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck). 
Second  Term:   Hellenistic  Poetry  (Prescott);   Pliny,  Letters  (UUman). 

11:30 — First  Term:    Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic  (Prescott);    Greek  Dialects 
(Buck). 
Second  Term:  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic  (Prescott). 

1  For  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Latin  Department,  see  pp.  22,  23. 
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1:30 — First  Term:  General  Course  for  Teachers  (Ullman):  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

Second  Term:  Virgil  and  Homer  (Shorey) ;  Teaching  of  Cicero  (Ullman) ; 

Sanskrit  (Clark). 
2:30 — First  Term:  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Caesar  (Carr);  Religions  of 

India  (Clark). 

Second  Term:  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics  (Shorey) ;  Teachers'  Training 

Course  in  Caesar  (Carr);  Rehgions  of  India  (Clark). 

Autumn 
8:15 — Homer  (Castle);  Roman  Religion  (Laing);  Greek  Art  (TarbeU). 
9:15 — Attic  Orators  (Bonner);    Prose  of  the  Early  Empire  (Beeson);    Ovid 

(Miller);   Greek  and  Roman  Coins  (Tarbell). 
10:45 — Teachers'  Training  Course  (Hale);    Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek 

and  Latin  (Buck). 
11:45 — Apuleius  (Prescott);  Sanskrit  (Buck). 
2:30 — Cicero,  Letters  (Merrill). 
3:30 — Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients  (Shorey). 

4:30 — Seminars:  Greek  Tragedy  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  The 
Comparative  Syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Hale),  Thursday;  Pliny, 
Letters  (Merrill),  Tuesday. 

Winter 
8:15 — Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations  (Miller);   Roman  Art  (Tarbell). 
9:15 — Greek  Inscriptions  (Tarbell);    Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania  (Laing); 

Church  Latin  (Beeson);  Hindu  Philosophy  (Clark). 
10:45 — Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);    Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (Hale);    Avestan 

(Buck). 
11:45 — Propertius  (Prescott);   Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  (Buck). 
1:30— Sanskrit  (Clark). 
2:30— Catullus  (Merrill);  Kalidasa  (Clark). 
3:30 — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle  (Shorey). 

4:30 — Seminars:  Greek  Tragedy  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  The 
Comparative  Syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Hale),  Thursday;  Pliny, 
Letters  (Merrill),  Tuesday;  Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology 
and  Morphology  (Buck),  Friday. 

Spring 
8:15 — Lyric  Poetry  (Castle);  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing). 
9:15 — Xenophon,    HeUenica    (Bonner);    Terence   (Prescott);    Italic   Dialects 

(Buck);  PaU  (Clark). 
10:45 — Hellenistic  Epigram  (Prescott);  Pliny,  Le^^ers  (Hale);  General  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck) . 
11:45 — Virgil  (Miller);  Paleography  (Beeson). 
1 :  30— Vedic  Study  (Clark) . 

2:30 — Roman  PubUc  Life  (Merrill);  History  of  India  (Clark). 
3:30 — Research  Course  (Shorey). 

4:30 — Seminars:  Greek  Tragedy  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  The 
Comparative  Syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Hale),  Thursday;  Pliny, 
Letters  (Merrill),  Tuesday. 
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XI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


George  Miller  Calhoun,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Texas 

(Summer,  1915). 
Albert  Augustus   Trever,   Ph.D.,    Professor  of   Greek,    Lawrence   College 

(Summer,  1915). 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Grant  Robertson,  A.B. 
Fred  Smith,  A.B. 
Eliza  Gregory  Wilkins,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelHgent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  Hterature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
hilia  and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchyhdes,  further  study  of  the  drama, 
Theocritus  and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,^ 
and  Plato.  Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  privat 
and  public  antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers,] 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common] 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  preUmi- 
nary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  Department  will] 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The] 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate] 
courses  are  provided  for  them;   they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
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listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  abiUty,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxihary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quahty  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR   COLLEGE   COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  ofifered  for  two  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  12  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6.  In 
this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(o)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Mr.  Billings;  Autumn,  10:45, 
Professor  Bonner. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Mr.  Billings;  Winter, 
10:45,  Professor  Bonner. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  Mj.  Spring, 
10:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (Elementary  Course). — For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  3 
required  majors.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Dr.  Trever;  Winter,  10:45,  Mr.  Nel- 
son. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

5.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Dr.  Calhoun; 
Autumn,  10:45;   Winter,  8:15;   Spring,  11:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Reqmred  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Dr.  Trever;  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott; 
Winter,  11:45,  Mr.  Nelson;   Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Bonner. 

Reqmred  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle; 
Second  Term,  9:00,  Dr.  Calhoun;  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Castle;  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle. 

Reqmred  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 
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II.      SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  pp.  12,  13. 

15.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15, 
Professor  Bonner. 

16.  Greek  Composition. — ^The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use  of 
particles.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

17.  Lysias. — Selected  speeches  of  inherent  historical  value,  together  with 
others  which  exhibit  the  author's  genius  and  versatility,  will  be  read.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1915-16]. 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earher  books  of 
Thucydides,  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — ^The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources,  attention  being  directed  chiefly  to  the  course  of 
Athenian  politics.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will  be  read 
and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from 
time  to  time.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj .  Professor  Bonner. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates  will 
be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.     Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Bonner. 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

22 A.  The  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — The  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  speeches  which  are  important  for  the  administration  of  justice  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures,  reports,  and  the  study  of  related  sources.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:00,  Dr.  Calhoun. 

23.  Demosthenes. — Selections  from  the  public  orations.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15, 
Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.     Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

25.  The  Hellenistic  Epic. — The  Argonautica  of  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes;  inten- 
sive study  of  selected  portions;  rapid  reading  of  entire  poem.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.     Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.     Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic."— Mj .  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj .  Spring,  8 :  15,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 
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31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  qualities  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Prescott. 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shore y.    [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  wiU  be  presented. 
Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Castle.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

35.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Detailed  study  of  the  Knights  of 
Aristophanes;  rapid  reading  of  representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the 
New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the  development  of  comedy  in  Greece.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

36.  Plato. — Advanced  course.  Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  literary  study  of  the /Zzaii.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Shorey.     [Not  given  inil915-16.] 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  M j . 
Autumn,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and  further  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  methods 
of  historical  writers.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00, 
Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry,  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  environment.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  com- 
parative study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — Reading  of  numerous  documents  in  Michel's 
Recu&il  dHnscriptions  grecques  which  illustrate  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Greeks.     Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

47A.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  Hill's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  literary  sources.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

48.  Pausanias. — Selections  relating  to  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi  as 
they  were  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Mj.  Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Wmter,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 
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51.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  literature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  be  first  studied  in  the  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
hterature.     Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

52.  Virgil  and  Homer. — A  study  in  comparative  literature.  Special  reading 
will  be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  1 :  30,  Professor  Shorey. 

53.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — Prerequisite:  Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek.  A  complete  text  of  Shakespeare  will  be  required.  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  2 :  30,  Professor  Shorey. 

54.  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — Aristotle,  Poetics;  Longinus,  On  the 
Sublime;  Horace,  Ars  Poetica.     Mj .  Autumn,  3 :  30,  Professor  Shorey. 

56.  Research  Course. — Subject  and  hour  to  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  advanced  students  in  residence.     Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

57,  58,  59.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Wednesday,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

Note. — A  second  optional  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  (4:30-6:30)  in  the 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  for  rapid  reading. 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  LATIN 

96,  97,  98.   Seminar:    Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and    Greek. — 3Mjs. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Thursday,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    SANSKRIT   AND   INDO-EUROPEAN    COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:30.     Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj,  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:30,  Professor  Buck. 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   HISTORY   OF   ART 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 
4A.  Olympia  and  Delphi. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins. — Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

10.  Greek  Architecture. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Tar- 
bell. 

12.  Prehistoric  Art  in  Greece. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

in  the  department  of  history 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece.— Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 

HUTH. 

A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World.— From  Alexander  to  Augus- 
tus.    Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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XII.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 


Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

(Summer,  1915). 
Keith  Preston,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Northwestern  University  (Summer, 

1915). 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Joseph  S.  Magnuson,  A.B. 
Dorrance  S.  White,  A.M. 


INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading,  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  hterary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  In  the  writing 
of  Latin :  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  hterature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools,  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  45  (see  imder  section  7  below). 

6.  To  offer  advanced  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
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Latin  literature,  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  Uterary  types; 
in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects,  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  (see  com-se  45), 
the  other,  a  broader  course  deaUng  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers  should 
have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  47). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading  courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  CoUege  courses  numbered  above  14  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  Department  on  the 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  committee,  the  Head  of 
the  Department  will  assign  to  the  student  an  OflBcial  Adviser,  under  whose 
general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department,  before  the 
applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
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lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree 
is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English,  and  English  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  specific  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
field  of  his  dissertation,  and  his  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  eight  major  courses 
presented  by  him  for  the  degree.  The  designation  of  these  two  courses  will  be 
made,  and  the  candidate  informed  thereof,  by  the  aforesaid  committee  in  con- 
sultation with  the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  two  months  before  the  examination 
is  to  be  held. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the 
principal  subject,  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary  subject)  will  be  expected 
to  show,  besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and 
facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  and  Latin  hterature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author 
or  authors  in  each  language. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
Latin  department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.   JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

lA.  Cicero:  "Orations." — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Mr.  Magnuson. 

IB.  Cicero:  "Orations"  (Continued). — Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor 
Miller. 

2A.  Virgil:  "Aeneid." — Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Pro- 
fessor Miller. 

2B.  Virgil:  "Aeneid"  (continued). — Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Mr.  Magnuson. 

Courses  lA,  IB,  2 A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only.     For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B. 

4.  Cicero:  **De  senectute";  Terence;  "Phormio."— Translation  at  sight 
and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00,  Dr.  Preston;  Autumn,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson,  and  11:45, 
Professor  Laing;   Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Laing. 

6.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II. — Trans- 
lation at  sight  and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Dr.  Preston;  Winter,  8: 15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson; 
Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Laing. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes";  Mackail's  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached,  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  literary 
study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15, 
Professor  Miller;  Spring,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
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II.      JUNIOR   AND   SENIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:   courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-14  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  12,  13. 

7.  TibuUus,  and  Ovid,  "Fasti." — A  considerable  portion  of  TibuUus  will 
be  read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read, 
with  study  of  the  styles  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

8.  Rapid  Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline,"  Phaedrus,  and  Anlus 
Gellius. — The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading, 
and  so  to  afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses. 
Mj.    Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

9.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.  Mj.  Professor  Hale.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Mj .  Autumn, 
9:15,  Professor  Miller. 

11.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Dr.  Preston;  Winter,  9:15,  Pro- 
fessor Laing. 

12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Phormio  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15, 
Professor  Prescott. 

13.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a 
review  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin,  as  given  in  Hale's 
First  Latin  Book;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  phonology,  inflexion,  and  syntax; 
and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  to  young  students.  Mj. 
Mr.  Carr.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

14.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Caesar. — The  course  includes  a  careful 
study  of  Books  i-iv  of  the  Gallic  War,  with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word- 
order,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the  text;  the  readings  of  selections  from 
Books  v-vii;  the  study  of  especial  topics  in  the  history  and  politics  of  the  period; 
and  a  discussion  of  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  to  high-school  students. 
Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  2:30,  Mr.  Carr. 

III.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  class  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — ^forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautua 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  i,  iii,  and  v  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  style  and  content.  Mj.  Professor  Laing.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

22.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  upon 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  poUtics  and  personahty.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.     Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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24.  Cicero :  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgrnent  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  political  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor 
Merrill. 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  and  from  his  Letters;  also 
from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The  central  purpose 
will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Professor  Miller. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues,"  and  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Em- 
pire; lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable famiUarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid  reading-course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.     Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Miller. 

30.  Horace:  "Satires,"  and  Persius. — Attention  will  be  especially  directed 
to  the  construction  of  these  poems,  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman 
literature.     Mj.     Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  literary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation, and  brief  reports.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content,  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.     Mj.     Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Hale.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

35.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor 
Laing. 

36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order;  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  at  Rome  under  the  Early 
Empire.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Ullman;  Spring,  10:45,  Professor 
Hale. 

37.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  times,  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Associate 
Professor  Beeson. 
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40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  Enghsh  poets.  Mj. 
Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Beeson. 

42.  Chtirch  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Fehx,  TertulUan,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Winter,  9 :  15, 
Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

44.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Spring,  8:15, 
Professor  Laing. 

45.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Application  of  these  principles 
in  teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  independent  study  in  syntax  (see  course  51),  and  also  as  a  methodi- 
cal preparation,  on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  cover  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and  second 
in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts,  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition,  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

47A.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — The  educational  values  and  aims  of  the 
study  of  Latin.  Ways  of  making  the  work  interesting.  Methods  of  translation. 
A  survey  of  Latin  meter.  The  various  phases  of  classical  study,  with  brief  bib- 
liography and  a  resum^  of  important  advances  in  some  of  the  fields.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Ullman. 

47B.  The  Teaching  of  Cicero. — Ciceronian  word-order  and  rhetoric.  Histor- 
ical and  political  setting  of  Cicero's  orations  against  Catiline.  Recent  advances 
in  the  study  of  Cicero.     M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Ullman. 

48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  political 
setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

49.  Roman  Public  Life. — The  course  will  deal  topically  with  the  magistra- 
cies, the  Senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts.  It  will  be  conducted  by 
lectures  and  reports.     Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

50.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj. 
Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

51.  Advanced  Latin  Syntax. — The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to  develop  the 
power  of  independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression,  which  under- 
He  reading  and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions  of  problems 
taken  up.  Prerequisite:  course  45  or  course  96.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Pro- 
fessor Hale. 
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IV.      GRADUATE    COURSES 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  60-67. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statins,  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-Virgihan  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Pres- 
cott. 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Summer, 
11:30,  Professor  Prescott. 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — The  social,  political,  and  topographical  develop- 
ment of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  extension  of  its  power  beyond  Latium. 
Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

65.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading,  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  (Annals,  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (Ixi-lxiii),  with  the  use  of  accessory 
material  from  other  authors,  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
study  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nimciation,  syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary  Latin, 
and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Romance  languages  on  the  other.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Biicheler's  Carmina 
Laiina  epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  25,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

70.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot-structure,  character 
treatment,  psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  public  life,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  alUed  to  the 
lectures.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
text  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  limited  scope.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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72,  73.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2Mjs. 
Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art,  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personality,  and  the  literary  tradition,  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

77.  Latin  Elegy :  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.     Mj.     Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  pohtical  environments,  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period,  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  linguistic  peculiarities.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1915-16.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
like.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

83.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  rehgion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  estabhshment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
coiu-se  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00;   Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Professor  Laing. 

84.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  pubhc  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course, 
Mj.  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

90,  91,  92.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  the  Younger  Plmy.— The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manu- 
script authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be 
critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  famihes  will 
be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  archet3npe  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  inter- 
pretative side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology^ 
history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  SMjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Tu.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

93,  94,  95.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — ^A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  decline  of  the  Repubhc  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
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gation.  The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.     Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar;  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — The  work 
will  deal  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation 
and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  coiuses : 

IN  THE  department  OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGT 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:30;   Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Buck. 

IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   THE    HISTORY   OF   ART 

6.  Roman  Art. — Mj .  Winter,  8 :  15,  Professor  Tarbell. 
5A.  Roman  Architecture. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins. — Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   HISTORY 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A14.  The  Roman  Empire. — Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A15.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Huth. 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Huth. 


X.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN 
COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit 

and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be : 

1.  To  fxu"nish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian,  and  by  the  English  and 
German  departments  in  Old  EngHsh,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek 
and  Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
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grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  on  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

Note. — For  sequences  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  see  the  Sequence 
Book. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation  to 
organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes,  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy) .  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics) .  Development  of  structure 
(Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing, 
relation  of  spelUng  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geography,  rise 
of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationaUty.  Brief 
survey  of  the  more  important  language  famiUes,  with  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the  earliest  history 
and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage, other  than  English.  M.  Summer.  First  Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.     Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  or  M.  Winter,  11:45, 
Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  and  exercises  upon  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.     Mj.     Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects,  with  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy. — Although 
devoted  primarily  to  the  reading  of  Greek  dialect  inscriptions,  the  course  aims  also 
to  introduce  the  student  to  the  use  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  general  as  source 
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material  in  the  various  fields  of  research,  historical  as  well  as  linguistic.  Buck's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects  will  be  used.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  11:30,  Professor  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit  (Elementary  Course). — ^Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and 
Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Dr.  Clark;  Autumn, 
11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.     Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study.— Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.     Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  hterature  of  India — a  literatm-e  of  no  small  intrinsic  value  and 
one  which  ofifers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  efifort 
will  be  made  to  gain  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some  concep- 
tion of  its  place  in  the  hterature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.     Mj.     Dr.  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  reUgion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu 
religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion.  A  few  introductory 
lectures  will  be  given  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of  political  history, 
and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.     Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — The  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Rig- Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the 
Samkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.     Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Dr.  Clark. 

16.  History  of  India. — This  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India 
and  the  parallel  social  development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Battle  of 
Plassey  in  1757.  The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be 
traced  in  order  to  give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in 
India.     Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

17.  Kalidasa's  "Cakuntala,"  with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit. — Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Dr.  Clark. 

18.  Kalidasa's  "Raghuvamsa."— Mj .  (or  M.  First  Term),  Summer,  9:00, 
Dr.  Clark. 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader  will  be  used.  Prerequisite : 
Sanskrit.     Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Dr.  Clark. 

20.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the 
selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  betaken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Old  Bulgarian. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philology. 
Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handbuch  der 
altbulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.  Mj.  Professor  Buck.  [Not  given  in 
1915-16.] 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  F.,  4:30-6:30,  Pro- 
fessor Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  h3anns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.  Dr.  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN   THE   department   OF   LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 
SMjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 
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IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

108.  Lectures  in  German  Philology. — Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  2:30, 
Professor  Wood. 

251.  Seminar:  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Winter,  Wednesday, 
3:30-5:30,  Professor  Wood. 

in  the  department  of  english 
21.  Old  English  (Elementary)  .—Mj .  Summer,  9:00,  and  Autumn,  9:15, 
Assistant  Professor  Knott. 


V.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  in  Relation  to  Education. 
Richard  Offner,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  Department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  collections. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  following  courses  in  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  are  expected  to  undertake  some 
work  in  addition  to  that  required  of  undergraduates. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  make  the  History  of 
Art  their  major  or  minor  subject  are  at  liberty  to  confine  themselves  to  either  the 
Ancient  Period  or  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period.  Such  students  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  urged  to  obtain  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  not  specializing. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 
GROUP    I.      THE    ANCIENT    PERIOD 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander.— A 

study  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determi.ne 
their  art  value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Spring,  2:30, 
Professor  Breasted. 

2.  Greek  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Professor  Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. — While  this  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  certain  outward  aspects  of  Greek  life,  the  attempt  is  made  so  to 
interpret  these  as  to  present  an  intelligible,  though  partial,  picture  of  Greek 
civiUzation.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  following:  the  city,  the  hoiise, 
furniture,  dress,  athletic  games,  industrial  arts,  warfare,  religious  ceremonies. 
Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi. — A  study  based  upon  the  extant 
remains.     Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 
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4A.  Olympia  and  Delphi. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

5.  Roman  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Roman  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  arts.  Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

5A.  Roman  Architecture. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Professor 
Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

7.  Fourth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

8.  Greek  Drawing  and  Painting. — The  extant  examples  of  Greek  drawing 
and  painting  being  chiefly  upon  vases,  these  constitute  the  principal  subject- 
matter  of  the  course.  At  the  same  time  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  position  and  achievements  of  the  art  of  painting  at  its  highest  among  the 
Greeks.     Mj.     Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

10.  Greek  Architecture. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

11.  Attic  Red-figured  Vases. — Prerequisite:  course  8.  Mj.  Professor 
Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

12.  Prehistoric  Art  in  Greece. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

GROUP    II.        THE    MEDIAEVAL    AND    MODERN    PERIOD 

26.  Gothic  Architecture. — This  course  examines  the  principles  of  Gothic 
construction,  its  origins,  and  its  modern  revivals.     M  j .  Spring,  2 :  30,  Dr.  Offner. 

27.  Sienese  Art. — Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Dr.  Offner. 

28.  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto. — Mj.  Summer,  11:30, 
Dr.  Offner. 

29.  German  Painting  of  the  Renascence. — This  course  is  devoted  to  the 
arts  of  portraiture,  engraving,  and  drawing  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
in  Germany  and  to  comparative  study  of  the  German  and  Italian  schools  of  the 
time,  with  emphasis  upon  their  greatest  artistic  personalities — Diirer,  Holbein, 
Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  Raffael,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30, 
Dr.  Offner. 

30.  Flemish  Painting. — This  course,  besides  tracing  the  pictorial  evolution 
in  Flanders  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  artistic  personalities  of  Van  Eyck,  Memlinc,  Rubens,  and  Van 
Dyck,  and  with  the  relations  of  the  art  of  Flanders  to  that  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Dr.  Offner. 

31.  Florentine  Art  of  the  Renascence. — Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Dr.  Offner. 

32.  Umbrian  Art  of  the  Renascence. — Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Dr.  Offner. 

33.  Venetian  Art  of  the  Renascence. — Mj .  Spring,  1 :  30,  Dr.  Offner. 
Courses  31-33  aiford  a  complete  view  of  the  art  of  Italy  during  its  period  of 

highest  excellence.     They  deal  with  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in  the 
principal,  and  also  the  less  important,  centers. 

GROUP  III.   SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSES 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art. — This  course  consists  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work,  and  is  planned  to  train  appreciation  of  color 
in  works  of  art.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00- 
10:00,  Professor  Sargent. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — ^A  course  consisting  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work  involving  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order 
to  formulate  the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from 
mechanical  records  of  nature.  Some  technical  ability  in  drawing  is  a  prerequisite 
to  this  course.     M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00-10:00,  Professor  Sargent. 

Attention  is  called  to  course  7  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  on  Aesthetics, 
given  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  by  Professor  Tufts. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

GREEK 

1895    WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
William  Arthur  Heidel,   Professor  of  Greek,   Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

1897  *Charles  William  Seidenadel. 

1898  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Director,  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

1900  *Herbert  Morse  Burchard. 

George  Norlin,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 

Colo. 
George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

1901  Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy, 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago. 

1903  Geneva  Misener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago. 
Rot  Caston  Flickinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Northwestern 

University,  Evanston,  111. 
David  Moore  Robinson,   Professor   of   Classical   Archaeology,   Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Larue  Van  Hook,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,   Barnard  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,  LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  Professor  of  Classics,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon. 

1907  Anna  Bates  Hersman,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago. 

1908  Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  Princeton 

University,  Princeton,  N.J. 

1910  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,   Professor  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  North- 

field,  Minn. 

1911  George  Miller  Calhoun,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex. 
Hazel  Louise  Brown,  Chicago  111. 
Frank   Egleston   Robbins,   Instructor  in   Greek,   The   University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1912  Ethel  Ella  Beers,  Medill  High  School,  Chicago. 

Robert  Alexander  MacLean,  The  Canadian  Overseas  Expeditionary 
Forces,  France. 
•Deceased. 
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1913  John  Leonard  Hancock,  Chicago,  111. 

John  Emory  Hollingsworth,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Whitworth 
College,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Roger  Miller  Jones,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

Robert  Christian  Kissling,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Toledo  Uni- 
versity, Toledo,  Ohio. 

John  Walter  Beardsley,  Professor  of  Greek,  Hope  College,  Holland, 
Mich. 

Emily  Helen  Button,  Professor  of  Classics,  Tennessee  College,  Murphys- 
boro,  Tenn. 

Albert  Augustus  Trever,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

1914  George  Newton  Sleight,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Petersbm-g,  Fla. 
John  Oscar  Lofberg,  Oak  Park  High  School,  Oak  Park,  111. 

LATIN 
1898    Fred  B.  R.  Hbllbms,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  Research  Associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, Rome,  Italy. 
Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

1900  Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  University,  New 

Orleans,  La. 
Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University 

of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  State  Normal  School,  Terre 

Haute,  Ind. 

1901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1902  George    Crawford    Swearingen,    Mississippi    Manager   of    Phoenix 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney  Frank,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Brjm  Mawr,  Pa. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Cordis,  Professor  of  English,  John  B.  Stetson  Univer- 

sity, De  Land,  Fla. 

1905  *Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant. 

Mary    Jackson    Kennedy,    Constantinople    College,    Constantinople, 

Turkey. 
Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Law  Student,  New  York  City. 

1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

1906  Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,  Professor  of  Latin,  Victoria  College 

(University  of  Toronto),  Toronto,  Can. 

1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Dean,  Marietta 

College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
♦Deceased. 
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1908  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Evan  Taylor  Sagb^  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1909  John  Strater  McIntosh,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Upper  Iowa 

University,  Fayette,  la. 

1911  JuDSON  Allen  Tolman,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Classics,  Simmons  College, 

Abilene,  Tex. 

1912  James  Burnett  Eskridge,  President  of  Oklahoma  College  for  Women, 

Chichasha,  Okla. 
Mason  DeWitt  Gray,  Head  of  Classical  Department,  East  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1913  Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Vice-President,  Southern 

Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  111. 

Frederick  William  Clark,  Professor  of  Latin,  Manitoba  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Frances  Shimer  Academy,  Mount  Carroll,  111. 

Clinton  C.  Conrad,  High  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

1914  Keith  Preston,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 

111. 

1915  Bertha  Ellis  Booth,  Hamilton,  Mo. 

SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1896    Frank  H.  Fowler,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
♦Henry  Farrar  Linscott. 
1898    Helen  McGafpey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Women,  Workhouse,  Blackwell 

Island,  New  York,  N.Y. 
John  Jacob  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago. 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Philology, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

1904  William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Dozier  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ivy  Kellerman  (Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Reed),  Editor  Amerika  Espirantisto. 

1907    Ghen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Philology, 

Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
1911    Carlos  Everett  Conant,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of 

Chattanooga,   Chattanooga,   Term.,    and   Lecturer   on   Indonesian 

Philology,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

1905  Caroline  Louise  Ransom,   Assistant  Curator  in  the  Egjrptian  Depart- 

ment, Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City. 
♦Deceased. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1916-17 
1916 
Quarter-Centennial  Celebration 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

S  Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 

Board 
Independence  Day:  a  holiday 
Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 

>  Examinations  for  First  Term  of  Summer  (Quarter 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ei^ds 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins    / 
Convocation  Sunday 

f  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Siunmer  Quarter 

^  Autumn  Convocation 

/  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Entrance  Examinations 

Registration  for  Autumn  Quarter 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last 
quarter  of  residence 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

[  Quarterly  Examinations 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1917 
Winter  Quarter  begins 
Special  Examination  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 
Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday     . 
Washington's  Birthday:  a  holida^^. 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation  ''^*'     ^" 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 

Quarterly  recess 

Spring  Quarter  begins 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  cjuring 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 
Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


THE  CLASSICS  BUILDING 

The  Classics  Building  was  finished  in  March,  1915,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
four  Departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Comparative  Philology,  and  the  History  of 
Art.  It  stands  on  the  comer  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Ellis  Avenue,  just  south 
of  Divinity  Hall,  and  is  the  west  building  of  the  group  along  the  Midway  Plais- 
ance,  of  which  the  central  feature  is  the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  It  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  Library  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  building 
for  the  Modem  Languages. 

It  is  built  in  Collegiate  Gothic  style,  and  architecturally  conforms  to  the 
spirit  of  Harper  Library.  The  material  is  Bedford  limestone,  and  the  structure 
is  fireproof.  Many  distinctive  features  make  the  building  one  of  the  most 
striking  on  the  Campus.  The  graceful  lines  of  the  arches,  the  oriel  windows  with 
their  stone  mullions  and  leaded  glass,  the  carved  finials  and  bosses,  the  reUefs 
on  the  cornice,  reproducing  scenes  from  Aesop's  fables,  and  especially  the  loggia 
above  the  main  entrance  on  the  Campus  side,  all  contribute  to  its  aesthetic 
effectiveness. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  six  classrooms  of  varying  size,  and  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  west  end  is  an  assembly  room,  seating  one  hundred  and  thirty,  for 
conferences,  public  lectures,  or  large  classes.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices 
of  the  professors,  the  editorial  office  of  Classical  Philology  (the  quarterly  journal 
of  the  Classical  Departments),  and  two  clubrooms  for  the  Men's  and  Women's 
Classical  Clubs  respectively.  These  club  rooms,  about  eighteen  by  forty  feet 
each,  are  wainscoted  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  Each  of  the  rooms  has  an  old  EngUsh 
fireplace;  and  kitchenettes  for  the  preparation  and  serving  of  light  refreshments 
at  club  meetings  complete  the  suites.  Both  rooms  are  equipped  for  stereopticon 
lectures,  and  blackboards  are  hidden  under  swinging  panels.  It  will  be  possible 
to  use  the  rooms  for  joint  gatherings  by  opening  large  double  doors  concealed 
in  the  paneling  of  the  wall.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  main  reading-room,  a  room 
for  paleography  and  epigraphy,  another  for  the  photographs  and  plates  of  the 
Department  of  Archaeology,  and  offices  for  the  Library  Adviser  and  his  asso- 
ciate. The  reading-room  is  the  most  decorative  of  all  the  rooms.  It  is  forty  by 
forty-eight  feet,  with  an  alcove  eight  by  forty,  and  is  carried  up  two  stories,  the 
roof  being  supported  by  ornamental  oak  hammer  beam  trusses,  and  the  space 
between  being  paneled.  The  fourth  floor  contains  a  museum,  thirty-three  feet 
by  eighty-three. 

The  stacks,  in  which  are  all  the  books  for  which  there  is  not  room  around 
the  walls  of  the  main  reading-room,  occupy  a  space  at  the  east  end  of  the  building 
running  from  the  third  floor  down  to  the  basement.  The  total  stack-capacity 
is  about  220,000  volumes. 

The  official  name  is  "The  Classics  Building:  Hiram  Kelly  Memorial." 
The  money  for  its  erection  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Kelly. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 
Library,  Room  M27, 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lec- 
ture Hall,  Room  5A. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  HaU,  Room  14A. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  HaU,  Room  6B. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,   Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  HaU, 

Room  9A. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  in  the  CoUeges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture  HaU, 

Room  7A. 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  lOA. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Weber  Linn,  Ellis  HaU;    Frank  Justus 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Lexington  Hall:  Deans  in  Junior  Colleges. 
SoPHONiSBA  Preston   Breckinridge,   Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington 

Hall. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 
Lecture  HaU,  Room  16A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four;  the  libraries  contain  458,616  volumes  and  200,000 
pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  he  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1916-17  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  19, 1916;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  2, 1916; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1917;  Spring  Quarter,  April  2,  1917.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 
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B.  Tuition  fee, — 1.  The  tuition  fee  is  $40.00  per  quarter  for  regular  work 
(three  majors  or  their  equivalent);  there  is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only 
two  majors.  2.  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking  only  one  major 
or  equivalent,  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being  charged.  ^.  All  tuition  and 
laboratory  fees  are  du£  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter,  and  are  payable  with- 
out extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the 
Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5 .  00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  i  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  Modeling,  and  Ceram- 
ics, and  Manual  Training,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1.50  to  $6.00  are 
charged  for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Ten  dollars 
($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will  procure 
a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5 .  00  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Students 
doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to  purchase 
a  laboratory  supply  and  breakage  ticket  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier,  and  file  the 
same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1 .00  a  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 .  00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5 .  00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  per  quarter 
of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has 
separate  dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4.50 
per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier. 

The  table  shown  on  p.  7  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for 
thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles. 
It  is  beheved  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below  the 
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lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Bureau, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $1 .  50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  when 
two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are 
offered  from  $6.00  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson 
Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  d  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers 
meals  d  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters.  During  the 
Summer  Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 


Lowest 


Average 


Liberal 


University  bill,  tuition . . . 
Rent  and  care  of  room . . . 

Board 

Laundry 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

Total 


$120.00 

60.00 

135.00 

15.00 

10.00 


$340.00 


$120.00 

105 . 00 

162.00 

25.00 

20.00 


$432.00 


$120.00 

225 . 00 

225.00 

35.00 

50.00 


$655.00 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  appropriate  annually  the  amount  of  twenty-one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  ($21,500)  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 
These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120,  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for 
three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $400  in  addition  to  the  tuition  fees  for  three 
quarters.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships,  covering  a  part  or  all  of  the 
tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded  annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  AppUcations  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.    Appointments  will  be  made  early  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote  as 
much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own  work 
as  students.  ^Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation,  unless  by 
permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be  appointed 
to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
jdelding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters 
($120)  is  annually  awarded  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work,  to 
the  student  of  highest  rank  in  that  department  receiving  the  Associate's  title 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  wiU  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  on 
application. 
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AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  ofifered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  University 
Service;  (3)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (4)  Outside  Employ- 
ment. The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage 
of  providing  many  opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University 
Employment  Bureau  many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employ- 
ment for  which  they  have  time.  For  further  details  apphcants  should  send  for 
the  circular  on  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.      THE   master's   degree 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned, may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he 
is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy,  which 
must  be  on  the  form  provided  for  the  purpose,  must  be  filed  with  the  Deans  of 
the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

h)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.^  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  thesis  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at  least 
four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

d)  The  deHvery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library,  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.     One  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

f)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science),  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 

2  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 
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II.   THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  fspent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  abihty  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 
with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects, 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,^  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  Enghsh,  may,  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree, 
be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.  The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages  which 
contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments,  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 
This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  appHcant  at  the  Dean's  oflfice,  and  the  appli- 
cation must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of 
an  accepted  course  of  study  (see  5  and  6  below).  The  course  in  question  must 
include  one  principal,  and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of 
work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

h)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take 
work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  topic 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.      The  thesis  must  constitute  an  actual 

1  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  piu-pose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is 
accepted  for  pubUcation  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the 
required  one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed; 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibiUty  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan). 

h)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  haK-roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

Additional  thesis  regulations: 

a)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  briefer  than  that 
received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for  pubh- 
cation.  For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account  of 
the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be  a  single 
chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

h)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  is  accepted  for  publication, 
five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  thesis  are  required  for  deposit  in  the 
library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

c)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  (a)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for 
the  same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
pubHcation. 

d)  Clauses  {a)-{c)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
theses  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbreviation  in 
place  of  the  entire  material. 
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4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  prin- 
cipal and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken 
in  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representa- 
tive of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not 
be  held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with 
his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department, 
the  statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for 
the  final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments.^ 

5.  Non-resident  vx)rk. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  Universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.^ 

1  In  order  to  avoid  misiinderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  applica- 
tion is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early 
with  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 
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GREEK;   LATIN;   COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 

LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY; 

AND   THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.    The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES   IN   LATIN   AND    GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed 
36  majors,  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shal^ 
include  one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SEQUENCES   FOR   A.B.    STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University)  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy),  and  6 
(Horace).  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student 
who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the  case  of 
students  who  begin  Greek  in  college  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  secondary  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (TibuUus)  or  10  (Ovid), 
8  (Rapid-Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus),  9  (Horace's  Epistles)  or  12  (Terence), 
followed  by  any  three  in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
The  Greek  Department  offers  courses  24  (Xenophon,  Hellenica),  30  (Lyric  Poetry), 
38  (Herodotus).  In  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  course  2  (Greek  Art), 
and  in  the  Department  of  History  courses  A12  (History  of  Greece)  and  A13  (the 
History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  departmental  advisers. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PBINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

I.    Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12,  followed  by  any  three  in 

the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
II.    Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
with  three  Greek  college  courses. 

III.  Latin  and  Classical  Archaeology:    Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses 

selected  from  7-14;   with  History  of  Art  2,  5,  and  one  other  course 
chosen  from  3-12. 

IV.  Latin  and  Sanskrit:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 

followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 
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V.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109, 
EngUsh  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91,  103- 
109;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or 
by  three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 
VI.  Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5, 6,  45,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
followed  by  three  suitable  courses  in  Romance  approved  by  the 
departmental  adviser. 
VII.  Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two 
courses  selected  from  7-14,  followed  by  French  11  or  12;  40  or  42 
or  43;  and  one  other  course  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

VIII.    Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 

in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 

IX.    Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 

chosen  from  7-12;  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 

from  81-101. 

X.    Latin  and  Enghsh:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  EngUsh  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 
XI.    Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

8ECONDAEY   SEQUENCES 

Latin  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  departmental  adviser. 

COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PBINCIPAL   SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDABT   SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10, 11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

HISTORY   OP   ART 

Principal  or  secondary  sequences  may  consist  of  any  combination  of  courses 
in  the  Department;  Philosophy  7  (Aesthetics),  and  course  12  in  Aesthetic  Educa- 
tion in  the  School  of  Education  may  be  employed.  Greek  History  may  be  taken 
iiX  connection  with  Greek  Art,  Roman  History  with  Roman  Art,  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  and  Italian  History  with  Italian  Art. 
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Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on  pp. 
8-11  of  this  circular,  special  requirements  of  the  Departments  of  this  group  are 
as  follows: 

THE   master's   degree^ 

a)  The  subject  of  the  thesis  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head  of 
the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

b)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  thesis  in  complete  form  to  the  instructor 
under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  thesis  shall  be 
passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally  approved  by  him 
it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with  the  departmental 
librarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On  depositing  the  thesis 
the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members  of 
the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

THE   doctor's   degree 

a)  The  thesis  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental  hbrarian 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee  deposit- 
ing the  thesis  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members 
of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  is  on  view.  The  thesis  shall  remain 
on  view  two  weeks. 

b)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES   IN 

GREEK,  LATIN,  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  AND 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  1916-17 

summer 

8:00.— Firsi  Term:    66,  Petronius  (Beeson);    2B,  Greek  Sculpture  (Tarbell); 

Second  Term:    85,  Latin  Inscriptions  (Laing);    5B,  Roman  Sculpture 

(Tarbell). 
9:00. — First  Term:  15,  Hellenica  (Bonner);  22,  Catullus  (Beeson);  17  Kalidasa 

(Clark);   13,  Pompeii  (Tarbell). 

Second  Term:   30A,  Theocritus  (Castle);   37,  Tacitus,  Annals  (Laing); 

17,  Kalidasa  (Clark);  4B,  Ancient  Athens  (Tarbell). 

1  For  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Latin  Department,  see  pp.  23-24. 
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10:30 — First  Term:  21,  Attic  Orators  (Bonner);  70,  Roman  Comedy  (Prescott). 
Second  Term:  23,  Demosthenes  (Castle);  70,  Roman  Comedy  (Prescott); 

1,  General  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck). 

ll:^(y— First  Term:  26,  Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);  46,  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i-vi  (Miller). 

Second  Term:    26,  Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);    46,  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i-vi 

(Miller);  4,  Historical  Latin  Grammar  (Buck). 
1:30—26,  Cicero,  Public  Orations  (Shipley);  10,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
2:30 — 13,  Teaching  of  Latm,  First  Year  (Carr);    68,  Life  of  Julius  Caesar 

(Shipley);  14,  Religions  of  India  (Clark), 

AUTUMN 

8:15—39,  Herodotus  (Castle). 

9:15—7,  Tibullus  and  Ovid  (Miller);  50,  Private  Life  (Laing). 
10:45 — 31,  Hellenistic  Poetry  (Prescott) ;  45,  Teachers' Training  Course  (Hale) ; 

2,  Comparative  Grammar  (Buck);  2,  Greek  Art  (TarbeU). 

11:45 — 27,  Virgil,  Eclogues  and  Georgics  (Prescott);    10,  Sanskrit  (Buck);    8, 

Greek  Drawing  and  Painting  (Tarbell). 
2:30—37,  Tacitus,  Annals  (Merrill). 
3:30—34,  Quintilian  (Merrill). 
4:30 — Seminars:  63,  Isocrates  (Bonner),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  87,  Roman 

Comedy  (Beeson),  Friday;  96,  Comparative  Syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin 

(Hale),  Thursday. 

WINTER 

8:15—34,   Euripides   (Castle);   33,  Seneca  (Miller). 

9 :  15 — 19,  Research  •  Course  in  Greek  History  (Bonner) ;   8,  Rapid  Reading 

(Beeson);    17,   Kalidasa,  Qakuntula  (Clark). 
10:45 — 51,  Advanced  Latin   Syntax   (Hale);   20,  Avestan    (Buck);  5,  Roman 

Art  (Tarbell). 
11:45 — 35,  Martial  (Prescott) ;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  (Buck); 

6,  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture  (Tarbell). 
1:30—11,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

2:30 — 85,  Latin  Inscriptions  (Merrill);  15,  Hindu  Philosophy  (Clark). 
3:30—49,  Platonism  (Shorey);   65,  Reign  of  Nero  (Merrill). 
4:30 — Seminars:    64,  Plato  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;    88,  Roman 

Comedy  (Laing),  Friday;    97,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale),  Thursday; 

25,  Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology  (Buck), 

Tuesday.  ^ 

SPRING 

8:15—30,  Horace:  Satires  (Miller). 

9:15—20,  Aristotle  (Bonner);  9,  Horace,  Epistles  (Hale);   19,  Pah  (Clark). 
10:45 — 40,  Lyric  Poetry  (Prescott);   44,  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing);    1,  General 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck). 
11:45 — 66,  Petronius  (Beeson);   7,  Greek  Dialects  (Buck). 

1:30—12,  Vedic  Study  (Clark). 

2:30— 43,  Latin  Hymns  (Merrill);  16,  History  of  India  (Clark);  1,  (Breasted). 

3:30—27,  Pindar  (Shorey);  64,  Early  Roman  History  (Merrill). 

4:30 — Seminars:    65,  Plato  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;    89,  Roman 
Comedy  (Prescott),  Friday;  98,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale),  Thursday. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
Richard  T.  Atwater,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


William  Dudley  Woodhead,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 
Alberta  (Summer,  1916). 

Thomas  Henry  Billings,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Wesley  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba  (Summer,  1916) 

FELLOWS.  1915-16 
Hartley  Grant  Robertson,  A.B. 
Fred  Smith,  A.B. 
Eliza  Gregory  Wilkins,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjo3m[ient  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  BacchyUdes,  further  study  of  the  drama, 
Theocritus  and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle, 
and  Plato.  Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private 
and  pubhc  antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

SEQUENCES 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Juniorj 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic  and  Philosophic 
Literature.  In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  thej 
same  fields  are  offered  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.    From] 
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these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.^ 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hunying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  preUmi- 
nary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  abihty,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quaUty  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.   JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(&)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  12  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6.  In 
this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Dr.  Billings;  Autumn,  10:45, 
Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  10:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Dr.  Billings;  Winter, 
10:45,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  9:15,  Mr.  Nelson. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  Mj .  Autumn, 
11:45;  Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

4.  Homer:  "Hiad"  (elementary  course). — For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  3 
required  majors.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30;  Autumn,  10:45;  Winter,  11:45,  Mr. 
Nelson. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

» Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  not  obliged  to  pm-sue  sequences  in  addition 
to  the  required  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work), 
but  their  attention  is  called  to  this  annoimcement  of  the  Classical  Department. 
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6.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  **Crito";  Xenophon:  -'MemorabUia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Woodhead;  Autumn,  8:15,  Mr.  Nelson;  Winter,  9:15,  Mr.  Atwater; 
Spring,  11:45,  Mr.  Nelson.. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Mr.  Nelson;  Autumn,  10:45,  Mr.  Atwater;  Winter, 
10:45,  Professor  Prescott;  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Bonner. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7,  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected 
for  study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Wood- 
head;  Autumn,  9:15;  Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Castle;  Spring, 
10:45,  Mr.  Atwater. 

Required  of  aD  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

II.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  p.  12. 

16.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9 :  00,  Professor  Bonner. 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use  of 
particles.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

17.  Lysias. — Selected  speeches  of  inherent  historical  value,  together  with 
others  which  exhibit  the  author's  genius  and  versatility,  will  be  read.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 
Thucydides,  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  som-ces  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will 
be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be 
assigned  from  time  to  time.     Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Bonner. 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15, 
Professor  Bonner. 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates  will 
be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:30,  Professor 
Bonner. 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orationu 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  rei)orts  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

23.  Demosthenes. — Translation  of  selected  orations,  accompanied  by  lec- 
tures and  readings  to  show  the  author's  power  as  an  orator  and  the  scope  of  his 
works.     M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10: 30,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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26.  The  Hellenistic  Epic. — The  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes ;  inten- 
sive study  of  selected  portions;  rapid  reading  of  entire  poem.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.     Mj.  Summer,  11: 30,  Professor  Prescott. 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

30.  Ljrric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  mehc  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

30A.  Theocri  us. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle. 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  CaUimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  qualities  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretatioi>  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  wiU  be  presented. 
Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

35.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Detailed  study  of  the  Knights  of 
Aristophanes;  rapid  reading  of  representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the 
New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the  development  of  comedy  in  Greece.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

36.  Plato. — Advanced  course.  Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  literary  study  of  t\iQ  Iliad.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  hf e  and  Uterature  of  the  age.  M j . 
Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied,  not  only  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civiUzation,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and  further  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  methods 
of  historical  writers.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry,  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  environment.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor 
Prescott. 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  com- 
parative study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 
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47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — Reading  of  numerous  documents  in  Michel's 
Recueil  dHnscriptions  grecques  which  illustrate  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Greeks.     Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

47A.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  Hill's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  literary  sources.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

48.  Pausanias. — Selections  relating  to  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi  as 
they  were  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Mj.  Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature  .-^-This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
Romance  languages,  English,  and  comparative  literature.  Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.  Special  work  will 
be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.  Mj. 
Winter,  3 :  30,  Professor  Shorey. 

60.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

51.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  Uterature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  be  first  studied  in  the  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
literature.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

52.  Virgil  and  Homer. — ^A  study  in  comparative  literature.  Special  reading 
will  be  assigned  to  students  who  desu-e  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1916-17]. 

53.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — Prerequisite:  Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek.  A  complete  text  of  Shakespeare  will  be  required.  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

64.  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — ^Aristotle,  Poetics;  Longinus,  On  the 
Sublime;  Horace,  Ars  Poetica.  'Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in  1916- 
17.] 

66.  Research  Course. — Subject  and  hour  to  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  advanced  students  in  residence.  Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

57,  58,  59.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato  and  Isocrates. — The  Autumn  Quarter  will  be 
devoted  to  Isocrates.  In  the  Winter  and  Spring  the  chief  topic  of  study  will  be 
Plato's  theories  of  art  and  literature,  and  Plato's  own  literary  art.  3Mjs.  M. 
and  W.,  4:30.  Autumn,  Professor  Bonner;  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor 
Shorey. 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — SMja 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 
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IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   SANSKRIT   AND   INDO-EUROPEAN    COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  the   department  of   the   history   of   ART 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

2B.  Greek  Sculpture.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

4B.  Ancient  Athens. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Tar- 
bell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Tar- 
bell. 

8.  Greek  Drawing  and  Painting. — Mj.  Autumn,  11 :  45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN   THE   department   OF   HISTORY 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 

HUTH. 

A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augus- 
tus.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
William  Gakdner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 


Frederick  W.  Shipley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University, 

(Summer,  1916). 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Classics,  Frances  Shimer  Academy 

(Summer,  1916). 

FELLOWS,  1915-16 
Harold  Bennett,  A.B. 
Joseph  S.  Maqnuson,  A.B. 
DoRRANCE  S.  White,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading,  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  hterary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  Ufe  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  hterature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools,  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  45. 

6.  To  offer  advanced  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by^ 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
Latin  hterature,  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  hterary  typeej 
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in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects,  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  smnmarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  sjmitax,  word-order,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  (see  course  45), 
the  other,  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers  should 
have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  47). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading-courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  14  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  Department  on  the 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  committee,  the  Head  of 
the  Department  will  assign  to  the  student  an  Oflficial  Adviser,  under  whose 
general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department,  before  the 
applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  Oflficial  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  imdergraduates),  and  to 
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maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  not  later  than  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  abihty  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English,  and  English  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  test  the  candidate's  specific  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
field  of  his  dissertation,  and  his  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  eight  major  courses 
presented  by  him  for  the  degree.  The  designation  of  these  two  courses  will  be 
made,  and  the  candidate  informed  thereof,  by  the  aforesaid  committee  in  con- 
sultation with  the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  two  months  before  the  examination 
is  to  be  held. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the 
principal  subject,  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary  subject)  will  be  expected 
to  show,  besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and 
facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  and  Latin  Uterature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author 
or  authors  in  each  language. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
Latin  department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

lA.  Cicero:  "Orations."— Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Mr. . 


IB.  Cicero:  "Orations"  (continued). — Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Mr. . 

2A.  Virg-il:    "Aeneid." — Prerequisite:    course  1.     Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Mr. 


2B.  Virgil:  "Aeneid"  (continued). — Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Mr. 


Courses  lA,  IB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only.     For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B. 

4.  Cicero:  "De  senectute";  Terence:  "Phormio." — Translation  at  sight 
and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difificulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00,  Dr.  Braunlich;  Autumn,  8: 15,  Professor  Laing,  and  11:45,  Professor 
Miller;   Winter,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

6.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II. — Trans- 
lation at  sight  and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Professor  Laing,  and  11:45,  Professor  Miller;  Spring, 
8:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes";  Mackail*s  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  Uterary 
study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30, 
Professor  Miller;  Autumn,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  Spring, 
8:15,  Professor  Laing,  11:45,  Professor  Miller. 

Courses  4.  5.  and  6  are  required  of  aU  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
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II.      JUNIOR  AND   SENIOR   COLLEGE    COURSES 

Note. — ^Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  coiirses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-14  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  12,  13, 

7.  TibuUus;  Ovid:  "Fasti." — ^A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be 
read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read,  with 
study  of  the  styles  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor 
Miller. 

8.  Rapid  Reading-Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline";  Phaednis ;  Aulus Gellius. — 
The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  to 
afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj. 
Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

9.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.     Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Hale. 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Miller.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

11.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.     Mj.  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Andria  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Latin:  First  Year. — The  course  includes  a  review  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin,  as  given  in  Hale's  First 
Latin  Book;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  phonology,  inflexion,  and  syntax;  and 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  to  young  students.  Mj.  Summer, 
2:30,  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Latin:  Caesar. — The  course  includes  a  careful  study 
of  Books  i-iv  of  the  Gallic  War,  with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word-order, 
and  prose  composition  based  on  the  text;  the  reading  of  selections  from  Books 
v-vii;  the  study  of  especial  topics  in  the  history  and  pohtics  of  the  period;  and 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  to  high-school  students. 
Mr.  Carr.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

III.      SENIOR    college   AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  class  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.     Mj,  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  i,  iii,  and  v  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  style  and  content.  Mj.  Professor  Laing.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

22.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  to 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  9 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  pohtics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 
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24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  political  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  from  his  Letters,  also 
selections  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The 
central  purpose  will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death.     Mj.  Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

26.  Cicero:  "Public  Orations." — Rapid  reading  of  the  greater  number  of 
Cicero's  orations  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  politics  of  his  time,  with  a  more 
intensive  study  of  the  Caesarian  Orations  and  the  Philippics.  Much  attention 
will  be  given  to  reading  Latin  aloud,  and,  in  the  case  of  selected  orations,  to  the 
principles  of  artistic  prose  which  they  illustrate.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Pro- 
fessor Shipley. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues";  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Em- 
pire; lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VH-XH. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid  reading-course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.     Mj.  Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

30.  Horace:  "Satires";  Persius. — Attention  will  be  especially  directed 
to  the  construction  of  these  poems,  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman 
literature.     Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Professor  Miller. 

31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — ^The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  literary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation, and  brief  reports.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content,  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.     Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Professor  Miller. 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Autumn, 
3 :  30,  Professor  Merrill. 

35.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.     Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

36.  Pliny  the  Yoimger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order;  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  Rome  under  the  Early 
Empire.     Mj.  Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

37.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annales  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  times,  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00, 
Professor  Laing;  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Merrill. 
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38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  English  poets.  Mj. 
Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

42.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Fehx,  Tertullian,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
decadence  of  pagan  Uterature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj. 
Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

44.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
Professor  Laing. 

45.  Teachers*  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  AppUcation  of  these  principles 
in  teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  independent  study  in  syntax  (see  course  51),  and  also  as  a  methodi- 
cal preparation,  on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

46.  Teachers*  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  cover  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil :  first  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and  second 
in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Professor 
Miller. 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts,  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition,  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

48.  Caesar*s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  political 
setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

49.  Roman  Public  Life. — The  course  will  deal  topically  with  the  magistra- 
cies, the  Senate,  the  popular  assembUes,  and  the  courts.  It  will  be  conducted  by 
lectures  and  reports.     Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

50.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustration  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9 :  15,  Professor  Laing. 

51.  Advanced  Latin  Syntax. — The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to  develop  the 
power  of  independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression,  which 
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underlie  reading  and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions  of 
problems  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  course  45  or  course  96.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45, 
Professor  Hale. 

iv.    graduate  courses 

Note, — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  60-67. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statins,  and  SiUus,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1916-17.] 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — ^A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  frona  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — The  social,  political,  and  topographical  develop- 
ment of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  extension  of  its  power  beyond  Latium. 
Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.     Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

66.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading,  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  (Annals,  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (Ixi-lxiii),  with  the  use  of  accessory 
material  from  other  authors,  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.     Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
stud}^  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary 
Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Romance  languages  on  the  other.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Mj.  Spring, 
11:45,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Bucheler's  Carmina 
Latina  epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  25,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

68.  The  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Julius  Caesar. — Lectures,  selected  readings, 
and  reports.     Mj.    Summer,  2 : 30,  Professor  Shipley. 


70.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot-structure,  character 
treatment,  psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  public  life,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the 
lectures.     Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Prescott. 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
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text  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  limited  scope.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

72,  73.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2Mjs. 
Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art,  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personaUty,  and  the  Uterary  tradition  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.     IVIj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — ^A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  poUtical  environments,  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  hterature  and  tradition  during  this  period,  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  linguistic  pecuHarities.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
like.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

83.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  rehgion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

84.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  pubHc  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Laing;  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Pro- 
fessor Merrill. 

87,  88,  89.  Seminar:  Roman  Comedy. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year 
a  seminar  on  some  department  of  literature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candi- 
dates for  the  doctor's  degree  are  expected  to  take.  The  purpose  is  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  apparatus  and  methods  of  research  work.     In  1916-17  the 
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subject  of  the  seminar  will  be  Roman  Comedy.  The  Autumn  Quarter  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  paleography  and  the  general  principles  of  text  criticism, 
with  special  reference  to  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  Winter  Quarter  will  be 
spent  in  the  interpretation  of  assigned  passages  in  Plautus  or  Terence,  the  inter- 
pretation covering  points  of  text,  syntax,  forms,  meters,  etc.  The  Spring 
Quarter  will  be  given  up  to  the  investigation  of  problems  suggested  by  the  con- 
tent and  form  of  comedy.  In  addition  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  seminar, 
another  weekly  meeting  will  be  held  for  the  rapid  reading  of  the  Comedies. 
3  Mjs.  F.,  4:30-6:30,  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  Winter, 
Professor  Laing;   Spring,  Professor  Prescott. 

90,  91,  92.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  the  Younger  Pliny.— The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manu- 
script authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be 
critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will 
be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  inter- 
pretative side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology, 
history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs. 
Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

93,  94,  96.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  decUne  of  the  RepubUc  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Moods 
and  Cases. — Homer,  Xenophon,  Plautus,  Caesar,  and  Cicero.  The  work  will 
deal  with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation 
and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

IN  THE  department  OF  SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  THE    DEPARTMENT  OF   THE   HISTORY   OF   ART 

6.  Roman  Art. — Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 
5B.  Roman    Sculpture.— M.    Summer,    Second    Term,    8:00,    Professor 
Tarbell. 

13.  Pompeii. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   HISTORY 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A15.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic— Mj .  Winter,  2:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian,  and  by  the  English  and 
German  departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek 
and  Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  on  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive sjmtax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxihary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  ItaUc  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PRINCIPAL   SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11, 12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 
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SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ia  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses:  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  Enghsh,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation  to 
organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes,  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy) .  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics) .  Development  of  structure 
(Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing, 
relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geography,  rise 
of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationality.  Brief 
survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the  earliest  history 
and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  M .  Summer,  Second  Term,  10 :  30 ;  M j .  Spring,  10 :  45, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.     Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  or  M.  Winter,  11:45, 
Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  on  and  exercises  in  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:30,  Professor 
Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Although  devoted  primarily  to  the  reading  of  Greek 
dialect  inscriptions,  the  course  aims  also  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  use  of 
Greek  inscriptions  in  general  as  source  material  in  the  various  fields  of  research, 
historical  as  well  as  linguistic.  Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek 
Dialects  will  be  used.     Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit  (Elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and 
Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark;  Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Buck. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.     Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 
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12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.     Mj.  Spring,  1 :  30,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  Uterature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value,  and 
one  which  ofifers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations 
will  be  required.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outUne  of 
the  reUgion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu 
rehgions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Rehgion.  A  few  introductory 
lectures  will  be  given,  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of  political  history, 
and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Clark. 

15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — The  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Rig- Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the 
Samkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

16.  History  of  India. — This  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India 
and  the  parallel  social  development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Battle  of 
Plassey  in  1757.  The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be 
traced  in  order  to  give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in 
India.     Mj .  Spring,  2 :  30,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

17.  Kalidasa:  "C^kuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

18.  Kalidasa:  "Raghuvamga." — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1916-17.] 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader  will  be  used.  Prerequisite : 
Sanskrit.     Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

20.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completiug  the 
selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handbuch  der 
altbulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.  Mj.  Professor  Buck.  [Not  given  in 
1916^17.] 

26.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  4:30-6:30,  Pro- 
fessor Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE   department   OP   LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 
3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Hale. 
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IN  THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   GERMANIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES 

104.  Old  High  German.— M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30;  Mj.  Winter,  1:30, 
Professor  Wood. 

110.  Middle  Low  German. — M.  Winter,  First  Term,  2:30,  Professor 
Wood. 

111.  Middle  Dutch. — M.  Winter,  Second  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

261.  Seminar:  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Summer,  W., 
3:30-5:30,  Professor  Wood. 

262.  Seminar:  Investigations  in  Old  High  German  Dialects. — Autumn, 
W.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Wood. 

m   THE   DEPARTMENT    OP   ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
HuLBERT,  and  Autumn,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

176.  Introduction  to  Celtic  Literature. — Lectures  on  the  life  and  literature 
of  the  early  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Reports.  Mj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 


i 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  in  Relation  to  Education. 
Richard  Offner,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 
Lucy  C.  Driscoll,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 


Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Interpretation 
of  Art,  Smith  College  (Summer,  1916). 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reUefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  Department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  collections. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  following  courses  in  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  are  expected  to  undertake  some 
work  in  addition  to  that  required  of  undergraduates. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  make  the  History  of 
Art  their  major  or  minor  subject  are  at  liberty  to  confine  themselves  to  either  the 
Ancient  Period  or  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period.  Such  students  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  urged  to  obtain  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  not  specializing. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
I.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

GBOUP  I.   THB  ANCIBNT  PERIOD 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander. — A 
study  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine 
their  art  value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Spring,  2:30, 
Professor  Breasted. 

2.  Greek  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

2B.  Greek  Sculpture. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Montmients. — While  this  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  certain  outward  aspects  of  Greek  life,  the  attempt  is  made  so  to 
interpret  these  as  to  present  an  inteUigible,  though  partial,  picture  of  Greek 
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ni^lir«finn  Amonc  the  topics  discussed  are  the  foUowing:  the  city,  the  house, 
fSlliJS^rdre^at&etic  g^^^^^  industrial  art.  warfare,  rehgious  ceremomes. 
Mi.  Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1916-17. J 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi -A  .study  based  upon  the  extant 
remains.    Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  m  1916-17  ] 

4B.  Ancient  Athens.-Topography  and  Monuments.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  9:00,  Professor  Tarbell.  1+,^^ 

5    Roman  Art.-An  elementary  course,  on  I^^^^\,^f  ^^^^^^^^ 
and  painting,  with  some  attention  to  the  mmor  arts.    M].  Winter,  10.45,  l-RO 

'^''5B.™an'sculpture.-M.    Summer,    Second   Term,    8:00,    Professor 

''^^6!'Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture.— Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Winter, 
11:45,  Professor  Tarbell.  o     Mi    Pt.o 

7.  Fourth-Century  Greek  Sculpture.— Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Pro 
FESSOR  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1916-17.]  r  r^      ^   a  o^;r.« 

8    Greek  Drawing  and  Pamting.— The  extant  examples  of  Greek  drawing 

7^6  position  andtchievements  of  the  art  of  painting  at  its  highest  among  the 
Greeks     Mj.  Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

9,  Greek  and  RomanCoins  and  Gems.-Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.    [Not 

^'™ U^i«r Red-figured  Vases.-Prerequisite:     courses.    Mj.  Professor 
Tarbell.    [Not  given  in  1916-17.]  „,t  *    •  „„  ;„ 

12.  Prehistoric  Art  in  Greece.-M.  Professor  Tarbell.    [Not  given  m 

1  Q1  A— 1  7  1 

13.  Pompeii.-Topography,  architecture    mural  decoration   sculpture,  and 
minor  arts     M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Tarbell. 

GROUP    n.       THE    MEDIAEVAL    AND    MODERN    PERIOD 

20.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Paintiiig.-A  «>"rse  on  the  evolution  of 

Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Miss  Driscoll. 

21A.  American    Painting.-M.    Summer,    Second    Term,    11:30,     Miss 

^^M  Italian  Painting.— An  introductory  course  on  representative  masters 

10:30,  Professor  Churchill.  ,      j      i  .  ^e 

23    Modern  Pamting.-An  introductory   course  on  ^^^^  development  of 

Professor  Churchill.  .  ^^,-^„viKr 

vening  periods  is  traced  rapidly.     Mj.  Wmter,  8. 15,  Dr.  Uffner. 

25.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting.-This  co|gse  contmu^^  course  24, 
but  may  be  taken  independently.     Mj.  Sprmg,  8: 15,  Dr.  Offner. 
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30A.  Flemish  Painting. — The  development  of  Flemish  painting  from  the 
miniaturists  to  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  great  masters 
of  the  fifteenth  century.     M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:30,  Miss  Driscoll. 

34.  Florentine  Sculpttire  of  the  Renaissance. — Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
aesthetics  of  sculpture  in  general,  and  of  individual  examples  of  Florentine 
sculptiu-e.     Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Dr.  Offner. 

35.  Italian  Painting  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — This  course  is  historical  and 
comparative.  Its  main  subject  is  the  dissemination  of  Florentine  influence  over 
Italy.     Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Dr.  Offner. 

QBOUP  III.   8UPPLEMBNTABT  COUBSBS 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art. — ^This  course  consists  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work,  and  is  planned  to  train  appreciation  of  color 
in  works  of  art.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00,  Professor  Sargent. 
Mj.  Spring,  8:00-10:00,  Mr.  Whitford. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — ^A  course  consisting  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work  involving  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order 
to  formulate  the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from 
mechanical  records  of  nature.  Some  technical  ability  in  drawing  is  a  prerequisite 
to  this  course.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8: 00-10: 00;  Mj.  Winter,  8:00-10:00, 
Professor  Sargent. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  PHILOSOPHY 

7.  Aesthetics. — Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Professor  Tufts. 

IN  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  HISTORY 

A4.  History  of  Antiquity.    I. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

A5.  History  of  Antiquity.    II. — Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 
I       A12.  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World.  From  Alexander  to  Augustus. — 
Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

K',  in  the  department  of  romance  languages  and  literatures 

Bl,  2,  3,  11,  12. — Elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  courses  in  the 
Italian  Language.    Professor  Wilkins  and  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 
B24.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy. — Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Wilkins. 
B55.  Petrarch.— Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Wilkins. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

GREEK 

1895    WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
William  Arthur  Heidel,   Professor  of  Greek,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

1897  *Charles  William  Seidenadel. 

1898  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Director,  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

1900  *Herbert  Morse  Burchard. 

George  Norlin,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 

Colo. 
George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

1901  Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy, 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago. 

1903  Geneva  Misener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago. 
Roy  Caston  Flickinqer,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Northwestern 

University,  Evanston,  111. 
David  Moore  Robinson,   Professor  of  Classical   Archaeology,   Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Larue  Van  Hook,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,  LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  Professor  of  Classics,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

1907  Anna  Bates  Hersman,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago. 

1908  Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  Princeton 

University,  Princeton,  N.J. 

1910  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,   Professor  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  North- 

field,  Minn. 

1911  George  Miller  Calhoun,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 

Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
Hazel  Louise  Brown,  Township  High  School,  Harvey,  111. 
Frank  Egleston  Robbins,   Instructor  in  Greek,   The  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1912  Ethel  Ella  Beers,  Parker  High  School,  Chicago. 

Robert  Alexander  MacLean,  The  Canadian  Overseas  Expeditionary 
Forces,  France. 

1913  John  Leonard  Hancock,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

•Deceased. 
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1913  John  Emory  Hollinqsworth,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Whitworth 

College,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Roger  Miller  Jones,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

Robert  Christian  Kissling,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Toledo  Uni- 
versity, Toledo,  Ohio. 

John  Walter  Beardsley,  Professor  of  Greek,  Hope  College,  Holland, 
Mich. 

Emily  Helen  Button,  Professor  of  Classics,  Tennessee  College,  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tenn. 

Albert  Augustus  Trever,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

1914  George  Newton  Sleight,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Petersbiu-g,  Fla. 
John  Oscar  Lofberg,  Oak  Park  High  School,  Oak  Park,  111. 

1915  Thomas  Henry  Billings,  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Wesley  College,  Uni- 

versity of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 
Grace  Hadley  Billings,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Can. 
Heber  Michael  Hayes,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  University  of 

Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 


LATIN 

1898  Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  Research  Associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, Rome,  Italy. 

Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

1900  Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  University,  New 

Orleans,  La. 
Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University 

of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  State  Normal  School,  Terre 

Haute,  Ind. 

1901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1902  George    Crawford    Swearingen,    Mississippi    Manager   of    Phoenix 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney  Frank,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Cordis,  Professor  of  English,  John  B.  Stetson  Univer- 

sity, De  Land,  Fla. 

1905  *Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant. 

Mary    Jackson    Kennedy,    Constantinople    College,    Constantinople, 

Turkey. 
Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Law  Student,  New  York  City. 

1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,   Professor  of  Latin,   Victoria  College 
(University  of  Toronto),  Toronto,  Can. 

*  Deceased. 
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1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Dean,  Marietta 

College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

1908  Berthold  Loins  Ullman,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Evan  Taylor  Sage,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1909  John  Strayer   McIntosh,   Professor  of  Latin  and   Greek,   Southern 

Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex. 

1911  JuDSON  Allen  Tolman,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Classics,  Simmons  College, 

Abilene,  Tex. 

1912  James  Burnett  Eskridqe,  President  of  Southwestern  State  Normal, 

Weatherford,  Okla. 
Mason  DeWitt  Gray,  Head  of  Classical  Department,  East  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1913  Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Vice-President,  Southern 

Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  111. 
Frederick  William  Clark,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Manitoba, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Frances  Shimer  Academy,  Mount  Carroll,  111. 
Clinton  C.  Conrad,  A-Zed  Preparatory  School,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

1914  Keith  Preston,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 

111. 

1915  Bertha  Ellis  Booth,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Hastings  College, 

Hastings,  Neb. 


SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1896    Frank  H.  Fowler,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  North  Dakota, 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
♦Henry  Farrar  Linscott. 
1898    Helen  McGafpey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Women,  Workhouse,  Blackwell 

Island,  New  York,  N.Y. 
John  Jacob  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago. 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Philology, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
1904    William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Dozier  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ivy  Kellerman  (Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Reed),  Editor,  Amerika  Espirantisto. 
1907    Ghen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Philology, 

Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
1911    Carlos  Everett  Conant,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of 

Chattanooga,    Chattanooga,    Term.,   and   Lecturer   on   Indonesian 

Philology,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
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1905    Caroline  LomsE  Ransom,   Assistant  Curator  in  the  Egyptian  Depart- 
ment, MetropoUtan  Museum,  New  York  City. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1917-18 


June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
*  June  15 
June  15 
June  18 
June  18 

July     4 
July   14 


-22 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Monday 


Wednesday 
Saturday 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 


July  24 
July  25 

July  25  

July  26  Thursday 

Aug.  26  Sunday 

Aug.  30  Thursday 

Aug.  31  Friday 

Aug.  31      Friday 

Sept.    3-8 

Sept.  27-29 

Sept.  29      Saturday 


Oct.  1 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  21 


Jan.     2 
Jan.    26 


Feb.  12 
Feb.  22 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  23 
April  1 
April  18 
April  27 


-31 


-19 


Monday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


Wednesday 
Saturday 


Tuesday 

Friday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Monday 
) 
Saturday 


May  30 
June  9 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  14 


Thursday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


1917 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 

Board 
Independence  Day:  a  holiday 
Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Examinations  for  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 

Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

Autumn  Convocation 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Entrance  Examinations 

Registration  for  Autumn  Quarter 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last 
quarter  of  residence 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1918 
Winter  Quarter  begins 
Special  Examination  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 
Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  Jiohday. 
Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 

Quarterly  recess 

Spring  Quarter  begins 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 
Memorial  Day :  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


THE  CLASSICS  BUILDING 

The  Classics  Building  was  finished  in  March,  1915,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
four  Departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Comparative  Philology,  and  the  History  of 
Art.  It  stands  on  the  comer  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Ellis  Avenue,  just  south 
of  Divinity  Hall,  and  is  the  west  building  of  the  group  along  the  Midway  Plais- 
ance,  of  which  the  central  feature  is  the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  It  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  Library  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  building 
for  the  Modem  Languages. 

It  is  built  in  Collegiate  Gothic  style,  and  architecturally  conforms  to  the 
spirit  of  Harper  Library.  The  material  is  Bedford  limestone,  and  the  structure 
is  fireproof.  Many  distinctive  features  make  the  building  one  of  the  most 
striking  on  the  Campus.  The  graceful  lines  of  the  arches,  the  oriel  windows  with 
their  stone  muUions  and  leaded  glass,  the  carved  finials  and  bosses,  the  reUefs 
on  the  cornice,  reproducing  scenes  from  Aesop's  fables,  and  especially  the  loggia 
above  the  main  entrance  on  the  Campus  side,  all  contribute  to  its  aesthetic 
effectiveness. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  six  classrooms  of  varying  size,  and  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  west  end  is  an  assembly  room,  seating  one  hundred  and  thirty,  for 
conferences,  public  lectures,  or  large  classes.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices 
of  the  professors,  the  editorial  office  of  Classical  Philology  (the  quarterly  journal 
of  the  Classical  Departments),  and  two  clubrooms  for  the  Men's  and  Women's 
Classical  Clubs  respectively.  These  club  rooms,  about  eighteen  by  forty  feet 
each,  are  wainscoted  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  Each  of  the  rooms  has  an  old  English 
fireplace;  and  kitchenettes  for  the  preparation  and  serving  of  light  refreshments 
at  club  meetings  complete  the  suites.  Both  rooms  are  equipped  for  stereopticon 
lectures,  and  blackboards  are  hidden  under  swinging  panels.  It  will  be  possible 
to  use  the  rooms  for  joint  gatherings  by  opening  large  double  doors  concealed 
in  the  paneling  of  the  wall.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  main  reading-room,  a  room 
for  paleography  and  epigraphy,  another  for  the  photographs  and  plates  of  the 
Department  of  Archaeology,  and  offices  for  the  Library  Adviser  and  his  asso- 
ciate. The  reading-room  is  the  most  decorative  of  all  the  rooms.  It  is  forty  by 
forty-eight  feet,  with  an  alcove  eight  by  forty,  and  is  carried  up  two  stories,  the 
roof  being  supported  by  ornamental  oak  hammer  beam  trusses,  and  the  space 
between  being  paneled.  The  fourth  floor  contains  a  museum,  thirty-three  feet 
by  eighty- three. 

The  stacks,  in  which  are  all  the  books  for  which  there  is  not  room  around 
the  walls  of  the  main  reading-room,  occupy  a  space  at  the  east  end  of  the  building 
running  from  the  third  floor  down  to  the  basement.  The  total  stack-capacity 
is  about  220,000  volumes. 

The  official  name  is  "The  Classics  Building:  Hiram  Kelly  Memorial." 
The  money  for  its  erection  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Kelly. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  Wll. 
Ernest  DbWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 
Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  5A. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  W13. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6 A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6B. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  9A. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  7A. 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  lOA. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Weber  Linn,  EUis  Hall;    Frank  Justus 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Lexington  Hall:   Deans  in  Junior  Colleges. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington 

Hall. 


Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  16A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  three;  the  Ubraries  contain  485,847  volumes  and  200,000  pamphlets 
(estimated) .  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Chicago 
and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1917-18  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  18, 1917;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1, 1917; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1918;  Spring  Quarter,  April  1,  1918.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing fom*  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

Guests  of  the  University. — Under  certain  conditions  (see  p.  7)  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  of  other  universities,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  President  of  the  University  as  guests  of  the  University. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  for  new  students  in  the  Colleges,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education,  including 
also  unclassified  students  is: 

One  major,  $25.00. 

Two  or  three  majors,  $50.00. 

Each  additional  major  above  three,  $20.00. 

For  those  students  who  have  been  registered  in  the  above-mentioned  groups 
prior  to  the  Summer  Quarter,  1917,  the  tuition  fee  will  remain  as  heretofore, 
$40.00  for  two  or  three  majors,  $20.00  for  a  single  major,  and  for  each  addi- 
tional major  over  three,  $15.00. 

3.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  ModeUng  and 
Ceramics,  and  Manual  Training,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1.50  to  $6.00 
are  charged  for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will 
procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5.00  worth  of  laboratory  material. 
Students  doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to 
purchase  a  laboratory  supply  and  breakage  ticket  ($5.00  for  a  single  course  and 
$10.00  for  more  than  one  course  in  this  group  of  departments)  at  the  office  of 
the  Cashier,  and  file  the  same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany 
Building. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1 .  00  a  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 .  00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15 .  00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5 .  00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;    also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
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University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $25 .  00  to  $75 .  00  per  quarter 
of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has 
separate  dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 .  50 
per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier. 

The  table  shown  on  p.  6  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the 
University  residing  within  the  quadrangles.  It  is  believed  that  students  who 
find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so. 
By  application  to  the  Housing  Bureau,  rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 
heated,  Hghted,  and  cared  for,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $25 .  00  a  quarter  upward, 
but  there  are  very  few  rooms  to  be  had  at  this  price.  For  $30.00  a  quarter 
a  much  wider  choice  is  possible.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are  offered 
from  $7.00  per  week  upward.  A  cafeteria  service  is  provided  at  the  Men's 
Commons  in  Hutchinson  Hall,  at  the  Refectory  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  and  at  the 
School  of  Education  Lunchroom  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $4.50  a  week  upward. 
During  the  Summer  Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and 
women. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

$  60.00 

135 . 00 

15.00 

10.00 

$105.00 

162.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$225 . 00 

Board 

225  00 

Laundry  

35.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

50  00 

Total 

$220.00 

$312.00 

$535.00 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well 
as  of  other  universities,  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  ""and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee 
where  laboratory  work  is  done.  Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with 
the  President  of  the  University. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  appropriate  annually  the  amount  of  twenty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($22,140)  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120, 
the  tuition  fees  of  a  graduate  student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $400  in 
addition  to  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships, 
covering  a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded 
annually. 
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Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans  ' 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees  ; 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the  ] 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be  i 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be  ! 
considered  for  the  following  year.     Appointments  will  be  made  April  1.  < 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or  ] 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote  : 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own  \ 
work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation,  ; 
unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be  ' 
appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work.  ' 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship,  ■ 
yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to  | 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  j 
during  the  preceding  year.  5 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ] 
is  awarded  annually  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work  to  the  "'. 
student  of  highest  rank  in  that  department  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during  \ 
the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon  '| 
apphcation.  i 

AID  TO  STUDENTS  I 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  University 
Service;  (3)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society;  and  (4)  Outside  Employ- 
ment. The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage 
of  providing  many  opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University 
Employment  Bureau  many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employ- 
ment for  which  they  have  time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for 
the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES  "; 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.      THE   master's   degree 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  ^as  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned, may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.     It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's  (, 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 
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he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  apphcant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
ofiice  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

h)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.^  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  thesis  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at  least 
four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened  to 
six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.     One  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.      THE   DEGKEE    OF  DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with 
less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduates  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,^  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recommenda- 
tion by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.     The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages 

1  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

2  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  wiU  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  fiu-nished  for  the  piu*pose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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which  contain  important  critical  Hterature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments,  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 
This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appli- 
cation must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements : 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of 
an  accepted  course  of  study  (see  5  and  6  below).  The  course  in  question  must 
include  one  principal,  and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of 
work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  normally  9  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take 
work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  topic 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  thesis  must  constitute  an  actual 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  This  period 
may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

One  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred,  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  cerificate  signed  by  the  Head  or 
Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  for 
publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required  one 
hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half -roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed : 

1)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibihty  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication.  , 
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The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half -roan) . 

2)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half -roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

3)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  dehvery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

Additional  thesis  regulations: 

a)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  briefer  than  that 
received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  maj^  be  accepted  for  pubh- 
cation.  For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account  of 
the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be  a  single 
chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

h)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  is  accepted  for  publication, 
five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  thesis  are  required  for  deposit  in  the 
library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

c)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  a)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

d)  Clauses  {a)-{c)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
theses  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbreviation  in 
the  place  of  the  complete  thesis. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  prin- 
cipal and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken 
n  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representa- 
tive of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examination  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  separated  from 
the  examination  in  the  principal  subject,  the  two  may  not  be  held  in  the  same 
quarter,  nor  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with 
his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.     In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
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statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for 
the  final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allov/ed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.^ 

1  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application 
is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 


I 
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GREEK;   LATIN;   COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL  LIN- 
GUISTICS, AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY; 
AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.    The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES   IN   LATIN   AND   GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed 
36  majors  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall 
include  one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SEQUENCES   FOB  A.B.    STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University),  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned,  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy),  and  6 
(Horace).  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student 
who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the  case  of 
students  who  begin  Greek  in  college,  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  secondary  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid), 
8  (Rapid-Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus),  9  (Horace's  Epistles)  or  12  (Terence), 
followed  by  any  three  in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
The  Greek  Department  offers  courses  24  (Xenophon,  Hellenica),  30  (Lyric  Poetry), 
38  (Herodotus).  In  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  course  2  (Greek  Art), 
and  in  the  Department  of  History  courses  A12  ^History  of  Greece)  and  A13  (the 
History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  Departmental  Advisers. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PKINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

I.    Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12,  followed  by  any  three  in 

the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
II.    Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
with  three  Greek  coUege  courses. 

III.  Latin  and  Classical  Archaeology:    Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses 

selected  from  7-14,  with  History  of  Art  2,  5,  and  one  other  course 
chosen  from  3-12. 

IV.  Latin  and  Sanskrit:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 

followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 
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V.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109, 
EngUsh  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91,  103- 
109;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or 
by  three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 

VI.  Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5, 6,  45,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
followed  by  three  suitable  courses  in  Romance  approved  by  the 
departmental  adviser. 

VII.    Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:    Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two 
courses  selected  from  7-14,  followed  by  French  11  or  12,  40  or  42 
or  43,  and  one  other  course  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 
VIII.    Latin  and  German :  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 
in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 

IX.     Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12,  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 
from  81-101. 
X.    Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 

XI.  Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Latin  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  departmental  adviser. 

COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

HISTORY   OP   ART 

Principal  or  secondary  sequences  may  consist  of  any  combination  of  courses 
in  the  Department ;  Philosophy  7  (Aesthetics)  and  course  12  in  Aesthetic  Education 
in  the  School  of  Education  may  be  employed.  Greek  History  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  Greek  Art,  Roman  History  with  Roman  Art,  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  and  Italian  History  with  ItaUan  Art. 
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Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on 
pp.  8-12  of  this  Circular  special  requirements  of  the  Departments  of  this  group  are 
as  follows: 

THE   master's   degree* 

a)  The  subject  of  the  thesis  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head  of 
the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

b)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  thesis  in  complete  form  to  the  instructor 
under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  thesis  shall  be 
passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally  approved  by  him, 
it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with  the  departmental 
librarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On  depositing  the  thesis 
the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members  of 
the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

THE   doctor's   degree 

a)  The  thesis  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental  Ubrarian 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee  deposit- 
ing the  thesis  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all  members 
of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  thesis  is  on  view.  The  thesis  shall  remain 
on  view  two  weeks. 

h)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES   IN 

GREEK,  LATIN,  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  AND 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  1917-18 

SUMMER 

8: 10 — First  Term:  41,  Economic  History  of  Greece  (Trever);  36,  Pliny  (Beeson). 
Second  Term:  41,  Economic  History  of  Greece  (Trever);  24A,  Cicero's 
Letters  (Walker). 

9:15 — First  Term:  18A,  Thucydides  (Bonner);  62,  Palaeography  (Beeson); 
17,  Kalidasa  (Clark). 

Second  Term:    39A,  Herodotus   (Castle);    48A,  Caesar's  Gallic  Cam- 
paigns (Walker);  17,  Kalidasa  (Clark). 

For  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Latin  Department,  see  pp.  23-25. 
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10:45 — First  Term:    36,  Plato,  Minor  Dialogues  (Bonner);    61,  Latin  Novel 

(Prescott) ;  29,  Virgil,  Aeneid  VII-XII  (Miller) ;  1,  General  Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck^. 

Second  Term:  SOB,  Lyric  Poetry  (Castle);   29,  Virgil,  AeneU  VII-XII 

(Miller);  61,  Latin  Novel  (Prescott). 
ll\ 50— First  Term:    34,  Euripides   (Prescott);    40,   Ovid   (Miller);    6,   Italic 

Dialects  (Buck). 

Second  Term:  34,  Euripides  (Prescott);  40,  Ovid  (Miller). 
1:30 — 44A,  Latin  Composition  (Knapp);   10,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
2:35 — 13,  Teachers'  Training  Course   (Carr);    68,  Roman  Satire   (Knapp); 

14,  Rehgions  of  India  (Clark) . 


I 


8:10—38,  Juvenal  (Beeson). 

9: 15—39,  Herodotus  (Castle);  83,  Roman  Religion  (Laing);  10,  Ovid  (Miller). 
10:45 — 31,  Hellenistic  Poetry  (Prescott);  45,  Teachers'  Training  Course  (Hale); 
''  2,  Comparative  Grammar  (Buck);  2,  Greek  Art  (Tarbell). 

11:50—63,  Latin  Epic  (Prescott);  10,  Sanskrit  (Buck);  3,  Greek  Life  (Tarbell). 

2:35—24,  Cicero's  Letters  (Merrill). 

3:40 — 37,  Homer  (Shorey);  82,  Research  in  Roman  History  (Merrill). 

4:40 — Seminars:  57,  Greek  Tragedy  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  87, 
Catullus  (Hale),  Thursday. 

WINTER 

8:10 — 30,  Lyric  Poetry  and  Theocritus  (Castle);  41,  Prose  of  the  Empire 
(Beeson), 

9:15 — 18,   Thucydides   and  Aristophanes  (Bonner);     12,  Terence  (Prescott); 

25,  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations  (Miller);   17,  Kalidasa  (Clark). 
10:45 — 51,  Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (Hale);   21,  Lithuanian  (Buck);   5,  Roman 

Art  (Tarbell). 
11:50 — 21,    Lucretius    (Laing);    3,   Exercises  in  Greek  and   Latin   Grammar- 
(Buck);   4,  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia  and  Delphi  (Tarbell). 

1:30—11,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

2:35—34,  Quintilian  (Merrill);  15,  Hindu  Philosophy  (Clark). 

3 :  40 — 55,  Homer  in  European  Literature  (Shorey) . 

4:40 — Seminars:  58,  Greek  Tragedy  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday; 
88,  Catullus  (Merrill),  Friday;  96,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale),  Thurs- 
day; 25,  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology  (Buck),  Tuesday. 

SPRING 

8: 10 — 62,  Palaeography  (Beeson). 

9:15—22,  Demosthenes  (Bonner);   11,  Tacitus  (Laing);   19,  Pali  (Clark). 
10:45 — 36,  Pliny  (Hale);    1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language 

(Buck). 
11:50—24,  Hellenistic  Epigram  (Prescott);  29,  Virgil,  Aeneid  VII-XII  (Miller); 
44,  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing) . 
1:30— 12,  Vedic  (Clark).  ; 

2:30—23,  Caesar's  Civil  War  (Merrill);   16,  History  of  India  (Clark).  ' 

3:40 — 50,  Introduction  to  Aristotle  (Shorey);  32,  Seneca,  Selections  (Merrill).  ' 
4:40 — Seminars:   59,  Greek  Tragedy  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  89, 
Catullus  (Prescott),  Friday;  97,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale),  Thursday. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
RoY  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


Albert  Augustus  Trever,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lawrence  College  (Sum- 
mer, 1917). 

William  Dudley  Woodhead,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 
Alberta  (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  191&-17 

Vernon  Cook,  A.M.  Ernest  Highbarger,  A.B. 

Ida  Capen  Fleming,  A.M.  Mildred  E.  Lambert,  A.M. 

John  W.  Taylor,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

AbiUty  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theocritus 
and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Plato. 
Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private  and  public 
antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

SEQUENCES 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic  and  Philosophic 
Literature.  In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
same  fields  are  offered  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.     From 
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these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.^ 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  preUmi- 
nary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxihary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facihty  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR   COLLEGE   COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students :  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  12  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6.  In 
this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Mr.  Nelson;  Autumn,  10:45, 
Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  10:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Woodhead;   Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Bonner;   Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  . 

1  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  Mj .  Autumn, 
9:15,  Professor  Bonner;   Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  Nelson. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (elementary  course). — For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  3  required 
majors.     Mj.  Summer,  10:45;  Autumn,  10:45;  Winter,  11:50,  Mr.  Nelson. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

1  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  not  obliged  to  pursue  sequences  in  addition 
to  the  required  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work), 
but  their  attention  is  called  to  this  announcement  of  the  Classical  Department. 
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5.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Woodhead;  Autumn,  11:50,  Mr.  Nelson;  Winter,  9:15,  Mr. ; 

Spring,  11:50,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor  Woodhead;  Autumn,  9:15,  Mr. 

;    Winter,    10:45,  Professor  Prescott;    Spring,     10:45,   Professor 

Bonner. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite : 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Mr.  Nelson;  Autumn,  8:10;  Winter, 
9:15,  Associate  Professor  Castle;   Spring,  8:10,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

II.      SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND    GRADUATE    COURSES 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  p.  13. 

15.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  deahng  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Professor 
Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use  of 
particles.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

17.  Lysias. — Selected  speeches  of  inherent  historical  value,  together  with 
others  which  exhibit  the  author's  genius  and  versatility,  will  be  read.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 
Thucydides  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Bonner. 

18A.  Thucydides. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:15,  Professor  Bonner. 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will 
be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be 
assigned  from  time  to  time.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1917-18. 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates  will 
be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Spring,  9 :  15,  Professor  Bonner. 

23.  Demosthenes. — Translation  of  selected  orations,  accompanied  by  lec- 
tures and  readings  to  show  the  author's  power  as  an  orator  and  the  scope  of  his 
works.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.    Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Prescott. 
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25.  The  Hellenistic  Epic. — The  Argonaidica  oi  Apollonius  of  Rhodes;  inten- 
sive study  of  selected  portions;  rapid  reading  of  entire  poem.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Professor  Shore y.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  mehc  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle. 

SOB.  Lyric  Poets. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:45,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle. 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  qualities  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

34.  Euripides. — Intensive  study  of  a  few  plays  and  rapid  reading,  in  and 
out  of  course,  of  other  representative  dramas;  a  general  survey  of  the  relation 
of  Euripides  to  contemporary  drama,  life,  and  thought  and  of  his  influence  upon 
the  content  and  form  of  dramatic  literature  in  the  post-classical  period.  Mj. 
Summer,  11:50,  Professor  Prescott. 

35.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Detailed  study  of  the  Knights  of 
Aristophanes;  rapid  reading  of  representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the 
New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the  development  of  comedy  in  Greece.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

36.  Plato. — Minor  Dialogues.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:45,  Professor 
Bonner. 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  literary  study  of  the  Iliad.  Mj.  Autumn, 
3:40,  Professor  Shorey. 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied,  not  only  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  further,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  historical  writers.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  9:15;   Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  environment.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

41.  Economic  History  of  Greece. — A  study  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
Greece  from  the  Homeric  age  to  the  Roman  occupation,  with  constant  emphasis 
upon  the  intimate  relation  between  economic  and  poHtical  development.  Some 
of  the  larger  subjects  discussed  are  land  tenure,  Solon's  economic  reforms,  the 
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development  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  extent  of  capitalism  in  fifth-century 
Athens,  the  grain  supply,  population,  free  and  slave  labor,  the  struggle  of  the 
classes,  production  and  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals,  money,  banks  and 
banking,  agriculture,  interest-rates,  prices,  monopoly,  the  economic  effects  of 
war,  state  interference.  Lectures,  with  assigned  problems,  and  readings  from  the 
Greek  sources  and  from  modern  historians.  Students  unacquainted  with  Greek 
will  be  given  additional  assignments  in  the  latter.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Pro- 
fessor Trever. 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  com- 
parative study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  **city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

47.  Greek  Inscriptions. — Reading  of  numerous  documents  in  Michel's 
Recueil  dHnscriptions  grecques  which  illustrate  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Greeks.     Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

47A.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  Hill's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  literary  sources.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

48.  Pausanias. — Selections  relating  to  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi  as 
they  were  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Mj.  Professor  Tarbell. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
Romance  languages,  English,  and  comparative  literature.  Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.  Special  work  will 
be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

60.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Spring,  3 :40,  Professor  Shoret. 

61.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  hterature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  be  first  studied  in  the  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
hterature.    Mj .  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

62.  Virgil  and  Homer. — ^A  study  in  comparative  literature.  Specia  ] reading 
will  be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

63.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — Prerequisite:  Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek.  A  complete  text  of  Shakespeare  will  be  required.  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

64.  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — ^Aristotle,  Poetics;  Longinus,  On  the 
Sublime;  Horace,  Ars  Poetica.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

56.  Homer  in  European  Literature  and  Culture. — Studies  in  Comparative 
Literature.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  required.  This  course  may  be  elected  as 
a  research  course  by  students  of  Greek  who  will  receive  special  private  instruction 
and  guidance.     Mj.  Winter,  3:40,  Professor  Shorey. 

67,  68,  59.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  4:4(^-6:40,  Professor  Shorey. 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE   DEPARTMENT  OP   LATIN 

96,  97.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek.— 2Mjs.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Th.,  4:40-6:40,  Professor  Hale. 

IN  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND   INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:30;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Soimds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   HISTORY  OF  ART 

2.  Greek  Art. — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life  from  the  Monuments. — Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

4.  Ancient  Athens. — Mj.  Winter,  11 :50,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN  THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   HISTORY 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Huth. 

A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augus- 
tus.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 


Charles  Knapp,  Ph.D.,  Prof essor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University  (Summer,  1917). 
Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas  (Summer,  1917). 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Classics,  Frances  Shimer  Academy 
(Summer,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 

Ira  David  Hyskell,  A.M.  Joseph  S.  Magnuson,  A.B. 

Edith  Leota  Rundle,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  literature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools,  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  45. 

6.  To  offer  advance  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
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Latin  literature,  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types ; 
in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects,  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily  underl3dng 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  (see  course 
45),  the  other,  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers 
should  have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  47). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading-courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  14  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  Department  on  the 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  committee,  the  Head  of 
the  Department  will  assign  to  the  student  an  Official  Adviser,  under  whose 
general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department,  before  the 
appHcant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
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lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory- 
final  examination  not  later  than  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English,  and  English  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  test  the  candidate's. specific  knowledge  of  tlie  immediate 
field  of  his  dissertation,  and  his  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  eight  major  courses 
presented  by  him  for  the  degree.  The  designation  of  these  two  courses  will  be 
made,  and  the  candidate  informed  thereof,  by  the  aforesaid  committee  in  con- 
sultation with  the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  two  months  before  the  examination 
is  to  be  held. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the 
principal  subject,  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary  subject)  will  be  expected 
to  show,  besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and 
facility  in  using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author 
or  authors  in  each  language. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
Latin  department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 


lA.  Cicero:  "Orations."— Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Mr. . 

IB.  Cicero:  "Orations"  (continued).— Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Mr. . 

2A.  Virgil:    "Aeneid." — Prerequisite:    course  1.     Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Mr. 


2B.  Virgil:  "Aeneid"  (continued).— Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Mr. . 

Courses  lA,  IB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only.     For  each  author  course  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B. 

4.  Cicero:  "De  senectute";  Terence:  "Phormio." — Translation  at  sight 
and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer, 
9:15,  Dr.  Braunlich;  Autumn,  8:10,  Professor  Miller,  and  11:50,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Beeson;  Winter,  9 :  15,  Professor  Laing. 

5.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II. — Trans- 
lation at  sight  and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Professor  Miller,  and  11:50,  Associate  Professor 
Beeson;  Spring,  8:10,  Professor  Laing. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes";  Mackail's  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  literary 
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study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45, 
Dr.  Braunlich;  Autumn,  8:10,  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  8:10,  Professor 
Miller;  11  :50,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

II.      JUNIOR  AND   SENIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:   courses  4,  5,  and 
Courses  7-14  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  13,  14. 

7.  Tibullus;  Ovid:  "Fasti."— A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be 
read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read,  with 
study  of  the  styles  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

8.  Rapid-Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline";  Phaedrus ;  Aulus Gellius. — 
The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  to 
afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

9.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.  Mj.  Professor  Hale.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid,  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  M j .  Autumn, 
9 :  15,  Professor  Miller. 

11.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.     Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Laing. 

12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Andria  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15« 
Professor  Prescott. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Latin:  First  Year. — The  course  includes  a  review  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  first  year's  work  in  Latin  as  given  in  Hale's  First 
Latin  Book;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  phonology,  inflexion,  and  syntax;  and 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  to  young  students.  IVIj.  Summer 
and  Spring,  2:35,  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Latin:  Caesar. — The  course  includes  a  careful  study 
of  Books  i-iv  of  the  Gallic  War,  with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word-order, 
and  prose  composition  based  on  the  text;  the  reading  of  selections  from  Books 
v-vii;  the  study  of  especial  topics  in  the  history  and  pohtics  of  the  period;  and 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  to  high-school  students. 
Mr.  Carr.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

III.      SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  class  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  i,  iii,  and  v  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  style  and  content.  Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor 
Laing. 

22.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  to 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
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importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.     Mj. 
Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  politics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.     Mj.  Spring,  2:35,  Professor  Merrill. 

24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  political  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj .  Autumn,  2 :  35,  Professor 
Merrill. 

24A.  Cicero:  "Letters." — The  chief  stress  is  laid  on  the  historical  points 
involved,  so  that  the  student  gets  a  good  knowledge  of  the  period  in  which  Caesar 
and  Cicero  lived.     M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8: 10,  Professor  Walker. 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  from  his  Letters,  also 
selections  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The 
central  purpose  will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death.     Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Miller. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues";  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Em- 
pire; lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable famiharity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid-reading  course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.     Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Spring,  11 :50,  Professor  Miller. 

30.  Horace:  "Satires";  Persius. — Attention  will  be  especially  directed 
to  the  construction  of  these  poems  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman 
literature.     Mj.  Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  literary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation and  brief  reports.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

32.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  prose  writings. — The  selections  will  exhibit 
Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  characteristics  of  the 
school  which  he  represents.     M j .  Spring,  3 :  40,  Professor  Merrill. 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.     Mj.  Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Winter, 
2:35,  Professor  Merrill. 

35.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order,  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  Rome  under  the  Early 
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Empire.     M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;    Mj. 
Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

37.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
poHtical  and  social  conditions  of  the  times  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00, 
Professor  Laing;  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Beeson. 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  EngUsh  poets.  Mj. 
Summer,  11:50,  Professor  Miller. 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor 
Beeson. 

42.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Felix,  TertulUan,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
decadence  of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj. 
Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

44.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Spring,  11:50, 
Professor  Laing. 

44A.  Latin  Prose  Composition. — Daily  written  exercises  will  form  the  basis 
for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  important  principles  of  Latin  syntax,  word 
order  and  style.     Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Professor  Knapp. 

45.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  AppUcation  of  these  principles 
in  teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  independent  study  in  syntax  (see  course  51),  and  also  as  a  methodi- 
cal preparation,  on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

46.  Teachers*  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  cover  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first,  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and, 
secondly,  in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  Mj.  Professor 
Miller.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  poHtical 
Betting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.   Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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48A.  Caesar's  Gallic  Campaigns. — A  critical  study  of  the  Gallic  War,  with 
especial  reference  to  military,  historical,  and  geographical  questions.  Summer 
Second  Term,  9 :  15,  Professor  Walker. 

49.  Roman  Public  Life. — The  course  will  deal  topically  with  the  magistra- 
cies, the  Senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts.  It  will  be  conducted  by 
lectures  and  reports.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

50.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj. 
Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

51.  Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (continuation  of  Teachers'  Training  Course  45). 
— The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to  continue  the  development  of  the  power  of 
independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression,  which  underUe  read- 
ing and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions  of  problems  taken 
up.    Prerequisite:  course  45.     Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

IV.      GRADUATE   COURSES 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  60-67. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statins,  and  Sifius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-VirgiHan  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Professor  Pres- 
cott. 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Associate 
Professor  Beeson. 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
HeUenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Autumn, 
11:50,  Professor  Prescott. 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — The  social,  political,  and  topographical  develop- 
ment of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  extension  of  its  power  beyond  Latium. 
Lectures,  with  collateral  reading.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

65.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  (Annals,  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (Ixi-bdii),  with  the  use  of  accessory 
material  from  other  authors,  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
Btudjr  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary 
Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the 
Romance  languages  on  the  other.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 
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67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Biicheler's  Carmina 
Latina  epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  25,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

68.  Roman  Satire. — Lectures  on  the  origin  and  development  of  Roman 
Satire.  Reading  of  the  Satires  of  Horace.  Mj.  Summer,  2:35,  Professor 
Knapp. 

70.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot  structure,  character 
treatment,  psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  pubhc  life,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the 
lectures.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS., 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
text,  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  Umited  scope.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

72.  73.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2Mjs. 
Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil*s  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personality,  and  the  hterary  tradition  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectm-es,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  political  environments  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  linguistic  pecuUarities.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
like.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  M j .  Autumn, 
3:40,  Professor  Merrill. 

83.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  rehgion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
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Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
coui'se  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Laing. 

84.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.1 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  pubHc  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
Mj.  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

87,  88,  89.  Seminar. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year  a  seminar  on  some 
department  of  literature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candidates  for  the  doctor's 
degree  are  expected  to  take.  The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
apparatus  and  methods  of  research  work: 

A.  Roman  Comedy. — Autumn  Quarter,  paleography  and  the  general 
principles  of  text-criticism,  with  especial  reference  to  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Winter  Quarter,  the  interpretation  of  assigned  passages  in  Plautus  or  Terence, 
involving  points  of  text,  forms,  meters,  syntax,  etc.  Spring  Quarter,  the  in- 
vestigation of  problems  suggested   by  the  content  and  form  of   comedy.     In 

f  addition  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  seminary,  another  weekly  meeting  will 
be  held  for  the  rapid  reading  of  the  comedies.  3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Beeson;  Winter,  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

B.  Catullus. — Autumn  Quarter,  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts,  the  determi- 
nation of  their  interrelations,  and  the  making  of  a  collation  (practice  from  fac- 
similes of  manuscripts) .  Winter  Quarter,  the  general  principles  of  text-criticism, 
the  constitution  of  a  text  (practice  upon  selected  poems),  and  interpretation. 
Spring  Quarter,  the  relations  of  Catullus  and  other  contemporary  poets  to  Greek 
literature  and  to  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Augustan  period.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Th.  4:40,  Professor  Hale;  Winter,  Fr.,  4:40,  Professor  Merrill;  Spring, 
Fr.,  4:40,  Professor  Prescott. 

90,  91,  92.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  the  Younger  Pliny.— The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manu- 
script authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be 
critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  famihes  will 
be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  archetype  is  to  bo  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  inter- 
pretative side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology, 
history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs. 
Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

93,  94,  95.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  decline  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters. 
3MJ8.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

96,  97.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Moods  and 
Cases. — Homer,  Xenophon,  Plautus,  Caesar,  and  Cicero.  The  work  will  deal 
with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation  and 
the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  Th., 
4:40-6:40,  Professor  Hale, 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANSKRIT  AND   INDO-EUROPEAN   COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:45;   Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Soimds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — M.  Summer,  First  Term.  11:50. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  mSTORY  OF  ART 

6.  Roman  Art. — Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   HISTORY 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A15.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — Mj.  Winter,  2:35,  Assistant 
Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

FELLOW,  1916-17 
Olive  May  Sarber,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be : 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  ofifered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Bulgarian,  and  by  the  English  and 
German  departments  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  and  Old  High  German.  In  Greek 
and  Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  of  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civihza- 
tion  and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxihary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction 
to  German  Philology. 
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PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  Enghsh,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation  to 
organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy) .  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics) .  Development  of  structure 
(Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing, 
relation  of  speUing  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geography,  rise 
of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationality.  Brief 
survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the  earliest  history 
and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:45;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.     Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  or  M.  Winter,  11:50, 
Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  on  and  exercises  in  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Although  devoted  primarily  to  the  reading  of  Greek 
dialect  inscriptions,  the  course  aims  also  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  use  of 
Greek  inscriptions  in  general  as  source  material  in  the  various  fields  of  research, 
historical  as  well  as  linguistic.  Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek 
Dialects  will  be  used.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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10.  Sanskrit  (elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Lan 
man's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.     Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark;  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.     Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value,  and 
one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations 
will  be  required.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great 
Hindu  religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of 
these  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion,  A  few 
introductory  lectures  will  be  given,  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of 
political  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.  Mj.  Summer,  2:35, 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — The  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Rig- Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the 
Samkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.  Mj.  Winter,  2:35,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

16.  History  of  India. — This  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India 
and  the  parallel  social  development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Battle  of 
Plassey  in  1757.  The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be 
traced  in  order  to  give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in 
India.     M j .  Spring,  2 :  35,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

17.  Kalidasa:  "Qakuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — 
Mj.  Summer,  9:15;  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

18.  Kalidasa:  "Raghuvamga." — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  PaZi  leader  will  be  used.  Prerequisite: 
Sanskrit.     M j .  Spring,  9 :  15,  Assistant  Professor  Clark, 

20.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the 
selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  betaken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handbuch  der 
althulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used,     Mj ,  Winter,  10 :  45,  Professor  Buck, 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  4:40-6:40,  Pro- 
fessor Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   LATIN 

96,  97.  Seminar:   The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 2  Mjs. 

Winter  and  Spring,  Th.,  4 :  40-6 : 40,  Professor  Hale. 

IN  the  department  of  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

103.  Gothic— Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

108.  Lectures  on   Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Autumn,   2:35,   Professor 
Wood. 

109.  Old  Saxon. — Mj.  Summer,  2:35,  Professor  Wood. 
113.  Old  Frisian. — Mj.  Spring,  2:35,  Professor  Wood. 

251.  Seminar:   Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Summer,   Winter, 
3:35-5:35,  Professor  Wood. 

in  the  department  of  english 

21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
HuLBERT,  and  Autumn,  9 :  15,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  in  Relation  to  Education. 
Richard  Offner,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 


Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Interpretation 
of  Art,  Smith  College  (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOW,  1916-17 
Helen  Gardner,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  Department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  collections. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  following  courses  in  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  are  expected  to  undertake  some 
work  in  addition  to  that  required  of  undergraduates. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  make  the  History  of 
Art  their  major  or  minor  subject  are  at  liberty  to  confine  themselves  to  either  the 
Ancient  Period  or  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period.  Such  students  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  urged  to  obtain  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  not  specializing. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      SENIOR   COLLEGE    COURSES 
GROUP    I.       THE    ANCIENT    PERIOD 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander. — A 
study  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine 
their  art  value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civilization.  Mj.  Spring,  2:35, 
Professor  Breasted. 

2.  Greek  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Tarbell. 

3.  Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments. — While  this  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  certain  outward  aspects  of  Greek  life,  the  attempt  is  made  so  to 
interpret  these  as  to  present  an  intelHgible,  though  partial,  picture  of  Greek 
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civilization.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  following:  the  city,  the  house, 
furniture,  dress,  athletic  games,  industrial  arts,  warfare,  religious  ceremonies. 
Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

4.  Ancient  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi. — A  study  based  upon  the  extant 
remains.     Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

5.  Roman  Art. — An  elementary  course  on  Roman  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  with  some  attention  to  the  minor  arts.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell. 

6.  Fifth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

7.  Fourth-Century  Greek  Sculpture. — Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

8.  Greek  Drawing  and  Painting. — The  extant  examples  of  Greek  drawing 
and  painting  being  chiefly  upon  vases,  these  constitute  the  principal  subject- 
matter  of  the  course.  At  the  same  time  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  position  and  achievements  of  the  art  of  painting  at  its  highest  among  the 
Greeks.     Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems. — Mj.  Professor  Tarbell.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

11.  Attic  Red-figured  Vases. — Prerequisite:  course  8.  Mj.  Professor 
Tarbell.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

12.  Prehistoric  Art  in  Greece. — M.  Professor  Tarbell.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

GKOUP    II.        THE    MEDIAEVAL    AND    MODERN    PERIOD 

24.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting. — This  course  is  concerned  primarily 
with  representative  works  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  art  history  of  inter- 
vening periods  is  traced  rapidly.     M.  Dr.  Offner.     [Not  given  in    1917-18.] 

25.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting. — This  course  continues  course  24, 
but  may  be  taken  independently.     Mj.  Dr.  Offner.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

31A.  Florentine  Art  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
10:45,  Dr.  Offner. 

33A.  Venetian  Painting  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  11:50,  Dr.  Offner. 

34.  Florentine  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance. — Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
aesthetics  of  sculpture  in  general  and  of  individual  examples  of  Florentine 
sculpture.     Mj.  Dr.  Offner.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

36.  Italian  Painting  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — This  course  is  historical  and 
comparative.  Its  main  subject  is  the  dissemination  of  Florentine  influence  over 
Italy.     Mj.  Dr.  Offner.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

36.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Painting. — A  course  for  beginners,  tracing 
the  development  of  European  painting  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  and  showing  how  pictures  are  to  be  understood  and  enjoyed.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:10,  Dr  Offner. 

37.  The  Great  Spanish  Masters.— Beginning  with  a  sketch  of  early  Spanish 
painting,  this  course  is  devoted  mainly  to  El  Greco,  Velasquez,  Murillo  and 
Goya.     Mj.  Dr.  Offner.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

38.  The  Great  Venetian  Masters. — Mj.  Dr.  Offner.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

39.  Michelangelo  and  Raffael. — These  two  artists  are  studied  individually 
and  in  relation  to  each  other.     Mj.  Winter,  8 :  10,  Dr.  Offner. 

40.  Art  Interpretation. — A  course  in  the  principles  of  structure  in  painting. 
It  includes  practice  in  observing  natural  phenomena  and  in  observing  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  phenomena  in  painting.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:45, 
Professor  Churchill. 
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41.  French  Painting  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
11:50,  Professor  Churchill. 

42.  The  Art  and  Culture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. — The  art  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Italy  is  studied  in  relation  to  its  intellectual  and  social 
environment.     Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Dr.  Offner. 

QBOUP  III.   SUPPLEMENTARY  COUBSE8 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art. — This  course  consists  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work,  and  is  planned  to  train  appreciation  of  color 
in  works  of  art.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10-10:10,  Professor  Sargent 
and  Miss  Kimber.     Mj.  Winter,  8:10-10:10,  Professor  Sargent. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — A  course  consisting  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work  involving  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order 
to  formulate  the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from 
mechanical  records  of  nature.  Some  technical  ability  in  drawing  is  a  prerequisite 
to  this  course.     M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8 :  10-10 :  10,  Professor  Sargent. 

II.     graduate  courses 

GROUP  I.      THE  ANCIENT  PERIOD 

14,  15.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Greek  Art. — A  research  course  for  ad- 
vanced students.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Tu.  and  Fri.,  3:30-5:30, 
Professor  Tarbell. 

GROUP   II.      THE    MEDIAEVAL   AND    MODERN    PERIOD 

50,  51,  52.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Italian  Art. — A  research  course  for 
advanced  students.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Mon.  and  Th.,  4:30-6:30, 
Dr.  Offner. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

in  the  department  of  philosophy 
7.  Aesthetics. — Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Professor  Tufts. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF    ' 

CHICAGO 

GREEK 

1895    WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,^ 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
William  Arthur  Heidel,  Professor  of  Greek,  Wesley  an  University; 
Middletown,  Conn. 

1897  *Charles  William  Seidenadel. 

1898  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Director,  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  Illl 

1900  *Herbert  Morse  Burchard. 

George  Norlin,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 

Colo. 
George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

1901  Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy,! 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago. 

1903  Geneva  Misener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,, 

Chicago. 
Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Northwestern 

University,  Evanston,  111. 
David  Moore  Robinson,   Professor  of  Classical   Archaeology,   Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Larue  Van  Hook,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,   Barnard  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,  LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  Professor  of  Classics,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

1907  Anna  Bates  Hersman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1908  Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  Princeton 

University,  Princeton,  N.J. 

1910  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,   Professor  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  North- 

field,  Minn. 

1911  George  Miller  Calhoun,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 

Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
Hazel  Louise  Brown,  Township  High  School,  Harvey,  111. 
Frank  Egleston  Robbins,   Instructor  in  Greek,   The  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1912  Ethel  Ella  Beers,  Parker  High  School,  Chicago. 

Robert  Alexander  MacLean,  The  Canadian  Overseas  Expeditionary 
Forces,  France. 

1913  John  Leonard  Hancock,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
John  Emory  Hollingsworth,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Missouri 
Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo. 

♦Deceased. 
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1913  Roger  Miller  Jones,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
Robert  Christian  Kisslinq,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Toledo  Uni- 
versity, Toledo,  Ohio. 

John  Walter  Beardsley,  Professor  of  Greek,  Hope  College,  Holland, 

Mich. 
Emily  Helen  Dutton,  Professor  of  Classics,  Tennessee  College,  Murfrees- 
L  boro,  Tenn. 

W  Albert  Augustus  Trever,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lawrence  XUollege, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

1914  George  Newton  Sleight,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
John  Oscar  Lofberg,  Oak  Park  High  School,  Oak  Park,  111. 

1915  Thomas  Henry  Billings,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Grace  Had  ley  Billings,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Heber  Michael  Hays,  Chicago,  111. 

1916  David  Martin  Key,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Millsaps  College, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Frederick  Smith,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  University  of  North 

Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
Edwin  Leodgar  Theiss,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Carroll  College, 

Waukesha,  Wis. 
Eliza  Gregory  Wilkins,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  University  of 

Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

LATIN 

1898  Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  Research  Associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, Rome,  Italy. 

Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

1900  Edward  Ambrose  Becetel,  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  University,  New 

Orleans,  La. 
Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University 

of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  State  Normal  School,  Terre 

Haute,  Ind. 

1901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1902  George    Crawford    Swearingen,    Mississippi    Manager   of    Phoenix 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney  Frank,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Cordis,  Professor  of  English,  John  B.  Stetson  Univer- 

sity, De  Land,  Fla. 

1905  *Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant. 

Mary    Jackson    Kennedy,    Constantinople    College,    Constantinople, 

Turkey. 
Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Attorney  at  Law,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

♦Deceased. 
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1906  Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,   Professor  of  Latin,   Victoria  Colleg< 

(University  of  Toronto),  Toronto,  Can. 

1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Dean,  Marietta 

College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

1908  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
•  Evan  Taylor  Sage,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pitts 
burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1909  John  Strayer   McIntosh,   Professor  of  Latin  and   Greek,   Southen 

Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex. 

1911  JuDSON  Allen  Tolman,  Jr.,  President  of  Howard  Payne  College,  Brown 

wood,  Tex. 

1912  James  Burnett  Eskridge,  President  of  Southwestern  State  Normal 

Weatherford,  Okla. 
Mason  DeWitt  Gray,  Head  of  Classical  Department,  East  High  Schoo! 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1913  Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Vice-President,  Souther 

Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  111. 
Frederick  William  Clark,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  c 

Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Frances  Shimer  Academy,  Mount  Carroll,  II 
Clinton  C.  Conrad,  University  High  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1914  Keith  Preston,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Northwestern  Universitj 

Evanston,  111. 

1915  Bertha  Ellis  Booth,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Hastings  College 

Hastings,  Neb. 

1916  Raymond  Huntington  Coon,  Professor  of  Latin,  William  Jewell  College 

Liberty,  Mo. 
Richard  Orlando  Jolliffe,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  University  ( 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 
1896    Frank  H.  Fowler,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

*Henry  Farrar  Linscott. 
1898    Helen  McGaffey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  CoUeg 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Women,  Workhouse,  Blackwe 

Island,  New  York,  N.Y. 
John  Jacob  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Chicago 
Chicago. 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Philolog; 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

1904  William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Dozier  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
Ivy  Kellerman  (Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Reed),  Editor,  Amerika  Espirantisto. 

1907    Ghen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Philolog; 

Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
1911    Carlos  Everett  Con  ant.  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  { 

Chattanooga,    Chattanooga,    Tenn.,    and    Lecturer   on   Indonesia 

Philology,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
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1905  Caroline  Louise  Ransom,   Assistant  Curator  in  the  Egyptian  Depai 

ment,  MetropoUtan  Museum,  New  York  City. 

*Decease<i. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1918-19  . 


June  '9 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  14 
June  15 
June  17 
June  17- 

July  4 
July  13 


July  23 
July  24 
July  24 
July  25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  30 

Aug.  30 

Sept.  2- 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  30 


•22 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 


Thursday 
Saturday 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Friday 

Satiu-day 

Monday 


Sept.  30      Monday 


Oct.      1 

Tuesday 

Nov.  28 

Thursday 

Dec.  15 

Sunday 

Dec.  17 

Tuesday 

Dec.  18 

Wednesday 

Dec.  19 

Thursday 

Dec.  20 

Friday 

Dec.  20 

Friday 

Jan.     2 

Thursday 

Jan.   25 

Saturday 

Feb.   12 

Wednesday 

Feb.  22 

Saturday 

Mar.  16 

Sunday 

Mar.  18 

Tuesday 

Mar.  19 

Wednesday 

Mar.  20 

Thursday 

Mar.  21 

Friday 

Mar.  21 

Friday 

Mar.  22-30 

Mar.  31 

Monday 

April  26 

Saturday 

May    9-10 

May  30 

Friday 

June    8 

Sunday 

June    9 

Monday 

June  10 

Tuesday 

June  11 

Wednesday 

June  12 

Thursday 

June  13 

Friday 

June  13 

Friday 

1918 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

>  Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Registration  for  the  Summer  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 

Board 
Independence  Day:  a  holiday 
Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 

f  Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  begins 

Convocation  Sunday 
)  Examinations  for  the  Second  Term  of  the  Summer 
)      Quarter 
{  Autumn  Convocation 
I  Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Examinations  for  Admission 
I  Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  of  Undergraduates 
)      only 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last 
quarter  of  residence 

Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  of  students  in  all 
Divisions  of  the  University 

Autumn  Quarter  begins:  all  classes  meet 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

[•  Examinations  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1919 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 
Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  hohday 
Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Winter  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter  ends 

Quarterly  Recess 

Spring  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 
Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 
Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


THE  CLASSICS  BUILDING 

The  Classics  Building  was  finished  in  March,  1915,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
four  Departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Comparative  Philology,  and  the  History  of 
Art.  It  stands  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Ellis  Avenue,  just  south 
of  Divinity  Hall,  and  is  the  west  building  of  the  group  along  the  Midway  Plais- 
ance,  of  which  the  central  feature  is  the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  It  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- three  feet  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  Library  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  building 
for  the  Modern  Languages. 

It  is  built  in  Collegiate  Gothic  style,  and  architecturally  conforms  to  the 
spirit  of  Harper  Library.  The  material  is  Bedford  limestone,  and  the  structure 
is  fireproof.  Many  distinctive  features  make  the  building  one  of  the  most 
striking  on  the  Campus.  The  graceful  lines  of  the  arches,  the  oriel  windows  with 
their  stone  mulhons  and  leaded  glass,  the  carved  finials  and  bosses,  the  reliefs 
on  the  cornice,  reproducing  scenes  from  Aesop's  fables,  and  especially  the  loggia 
above  the  main  entrance  on  the  Campus  side,  all  contribute  to  its  aesthetic 
effectiveness. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  six  classrooms  of  varying  size,  and  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  west  end  is  an  assembly  room,  seating  one  hundred  and  thirty,  for 
conferences,  public  lectures,  or  large  classes.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices 
of  the  professors,  the  editorial  oflSce  of  Classical  Philology  (the  quarterly  journal 
of  the  Classical  Departments),  and  two  clubrooms  for  the  Men's  and  Women's 
Classical  Clubs  respectively.  These  clubrooms,  about  eighteen  by  forty  feet 
each,  are  wainscoted  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  Each  of  the  rooms  has  an  old  Enghsh 
fireplace;  and  kitchenettes  for  the  preparation  and  serving  of  light  refreshments 
at  club  meetings  complete  the  suites.  Both  rooms  are  equipped  for  stereopticon 
lectures,  and  blackboards  are  hidden  under  swinging  panels.  It  will  be  possible 
to  use  the  rooms  for  joint  gatherings  by  opening  large  double  doors  concealed 
in  the  paneling  of  the  wall.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  main  reading-room,  a  room 
for  paleography  and  epigraphy,  another  for  the  photographs  and  plates  of  the 
Department  of  Archaeology,  and  ofl&ces  for  the  Library  Adviser  and  his  asso- 
ciate. The  reading-room  is  the  most  decorative  of  all  the  rooms.  It  is  forty  by 
forty-eight  feet,  with  an  alcove  eight  by  forty,  and  is  carried  up  two  stories,  the 
roof  being  supported  by  ornamental  oak  hammer  beam  trusses,  and  the  space 
between  being  paneled.  The  fourth  floor  contains  a  museum,  thirty-three  feet 
by  eighty-three. 

The  stacks,  in  which  are  all  the  books  for  which  there  is  not  room  around 
the  walls  of  the  main  reading-room,  occupy  a  space  at  the  east  end  of  the  building 
running  from  the  third  floor  down  to  the  basement.  The  total  stack  capacity 
is  about  220,000  volumes. 

The  official  name  is  "The  Classics  Building:  Hiram  Kelly  Memorial." 
The  money  for  its  erection  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Kelly. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  Wll. 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  5 A. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  W13. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6 A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6B, 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,   Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  9A. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  7A.     On  leave  of  absence,  Captain,  United  States  Army  Signal  Corps. 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  lOA. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Weber  Linn,  Ellis  Hall;    Frank  Justus 

Miller,    Lexington   Hall;    Elizabeth   Wallace  (on   leave   of   absence, 

Rockefeller  Commission,  France),  Deans  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
SoPHONiSBA  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington 

Hall. 


Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools;   Dean 
of  University  College,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  11  A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  eighteen;  the  libraries  contain  517,936  volumes  and  200,000  pam- 
phlets (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  he  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1918-19  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  17, 1918;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1, 1918; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1919;  Spring  Quarter,  March  31, 1919.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

Guests  of  the  University. — Under  certain  conditions  (see  p.  8)  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  of  other  universities,  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  President  as  guests  of  the  University. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  for  new  students  in  the  Colleges,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education,  including 
also  unclassified  students,  is: 

One  major,  S25. 00. 

Two  or  three  majors,  $50.00. 

Each  additional  major  above  three,  $15.00. 

For  those  students  who  have  been  registered  in  the  above-mentioned  groups 
prior  to  the  Summer  Quarter,  1917,  the  tuition  fee  will  remain  as  heretofore, 
$40.00  for  two  or  three  majors,  $20.00  for  a  single  major,  and  for  each  addi- 
tional major  over  three,  $15.00. 

2.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5 .  00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  Modehng  and 
Ceramics,  and  Manual  Training,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1.50  to  $6.00 
are  charged  for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will 
procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5.00  worth  of  laboratory  material. 
Students  doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to 
purchase  a  laboratory  supply  and  breakage  ticket  ($5.00  for  a  single  course  and 
$10.00  for  more  than  one  course  in  this  group  of  departments)  at  the  office  of  the 
Cashier,  and  file  the  same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany 
Building.  New  tickets  must  be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and 
a  refund  of  the  unused  balance  on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1 .  00  a  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G .  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 .  00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5 .  00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 
There  are  ten  residence  halls  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these 
are  reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women. 
A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  hall;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;    also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
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University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  halls  is  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  per  quarter  of 
twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has 
separate  dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $5 .  50 
per  week. 

The  increasing  cost  of  foods  and  service  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  rate  of  board  from  $4 .  50,  the  figure  at  which  it  has  been  maintained 
for  several  years,  to  $5 .  50  per  week  in  the  residence  halls  for  women.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  rate  of  $5 .  50  per  week  will  fully  recompense  the  University 
for  the  higher  costs.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  price  of  foods  will  not  go 
any  higher,  but  rather  will  become  lower,  thus  enabling  the  University  to  reduce 
the  price  as  soon  as  circumstances  warrant. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier. 

The  table  shown  below  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the 
University  residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$  60.00 

162.00 

18.00 

10.00 

$105.00 

198.00 

30.00 

20.00 

$225 . 00 

Board                                    

240  00 

Laundry 

45.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

50.00 

Total 

$250.00 

$353.00 

$560 . 00 

An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to 
reduce  living  expenses  somewhat  is  offered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommo- 
dates sixteen  women  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of  the 
house.  The  cost  of  room  rent  for  each  student  is  $25 .  00  for  the  quarter,  and 
the  co-operative  plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is 
possible  under  other  circumstances.  Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and 
adaptability  to  group  life  are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to 
rooms  in  Drexel  House  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing 
Bureau. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
its  students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  Usted  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  hsted,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing  Bureau  for  a  hst  of 
rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against  strangers  who 
approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their  services  in  securing 
rooms. 
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Most  students  off  the  quadrangles  secure  furnished  rooms,  which  may  be 
had  at  prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $60  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
University  or  at  restaurants  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  difficult  to  find  good 
board  by  the  week  or  month,  and  there  are  very  few  places  where  board  and  room 
are  offered.  As  a  result,  it  is  customary  to  pay  for  each  meal  separately.  Cafe- 
teria service  is  provided  at  the  University  Commons — Ida  Noyes  Hall  for  women 
and  Hutchinson  Hall  for  men.  Men  occasionally  find  a  small  room,  or  a  dark 
room,  for  less  than  $30  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $36  or  more. 
Householders  usually  prefer  men,  hence  the  price  level  is  higher  for  women.  Not 
less  than  $4  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one  can  seldom  find 
a  room  with  outside  light,  droplight,  a  study  table,  ample  closet  space,  and  a 
comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $36  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $16  to  $30  a  month.  In  the  University  neighborhood  there 
are  very  few  two-  or  three-room  apartments  with  private  bath,  and  their  rental 
unfurnished  is  from  $30  a  month  up.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a  kitchen  table  and  gas  plate, 
but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen  privileges  are  to  be  had  at 
the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of  about  $6  per  quarter. 

Furnished  rooms  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price  from 
$30  to  $150  per  month. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office.  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well 
as  of  other  universities,  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies,  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee 
where  laboratory  work  is  done.  Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with 
the  President  of  the  University. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  appropriate  annually  the  amount  of  twenty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($22,140)  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120, 
the  tuition  fees  of  a  graduate  student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $400  in 
addition  to  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships, 
covering  a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded 
annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.     Appointments  will  be  made  April  1. 
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Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own 
work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation, 
unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be 
appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters 
is  awarded  annually  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work  to  the 
student  of  highest  rank  in  that  department  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during 
the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  foimd  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  Prizes,  University  Service, 
Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  Outside  Employment.  The  position 
of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau 
many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they 
have  time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance 
to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES 
Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.      THE   master's   degree 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz..  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,^  and  whose  dissertation  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department 
concerned,  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  fm-nished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

h)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.^  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened 
to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.     One  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.   THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of 
independent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowl- 
edge; and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of 
the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 
with  less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,^  whose  disser- 
tation subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a 
reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.  The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages 
which  contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments,  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 

1  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

2  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appli- 
cation must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements : 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted  course 
of  study.  The  student  may  follow  one  of  two  plans.  Plan  I:  The  work  offered 
in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  any  department  is 
outlined  by  the  Department  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  for  each  candidate, 
not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  his  last  year  of  residence  work.  The  work 
required  will  include  such  courses  in  departments  allied  to  that  of  principal 
work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  department  to  obviate  narrow 
specialization.  The  work  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  with  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  his  principal  subject  to  cognate  branches  of  learning,  and  (2)  of  preparing  him 
for  productive  scholarship.  All  courses  offered  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirement 
for  the  degree  must  be  advanced  courses,  and  a  list  of  courses  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Faculties  when  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  Plan  II:  Under 
this  plan  the  work  offered  must  include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects  is  normally  9  majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  not,  under  this  plan,  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than 
three  departments. 

h)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  on  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of 
the  candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Dissertation. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon 
some  topic  connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  dissertation  must  consti- 
tute an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date 
of  the  final  examination.  The  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 
This  period  may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

One  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred,  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Head 
or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  for 
publication  as  the  candidate's  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the 
required  one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
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format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements.  (See  special 
circular  entitled  Dissertation  Regulations.) 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed : 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
and  also  as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that 
the  dissertation  has  been  received  and  accepted  for  pubhcation. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half -roan). 

5)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  to  print  the 
required  one  hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  haK-roan. 
This  guaranty  shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
conferring  of  the  degree. 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  dissertation 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred only  after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General 
Library. 

Additional  dissertation  regulations: 

d)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  briefer  than 
that  received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for  pub- 
lication. For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account  of 
the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be  a  single 
chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

e)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  is  accepted  for  publi- 
cation, five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  dissertation  are  required  for 
deposit  in  the  library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

/)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  d)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

g)  Clauses  d)-f)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  pubhcation  of 
dissertation  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbrevia- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  complete  dissertation. 

4.  Final  examination, — Plan  I  (see  2,  a),  p.  11):  After  admission  to  candi- 
dacy, the  student  may  present  himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled 
(1)  the  requirements  of  the  department,  and  (2)  the  dissertation  requirements 
(see  3,  above).  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
members  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  representative 
of  some  other  department,  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  The 
candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  dissertation,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his 
Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  exami- 
nation. In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement 
should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the  final  exami- 
nation should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 
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Plan  II  (see  2,  o),  p.  11) :  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  present 
himseK  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He  may 
present  himseK  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  principal 
and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken  in 
advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  dissertation.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there 
are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools.  If  the  examination  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is 
separated  from  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject,  the  two  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  nor  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.^ 

1  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application  is 
made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  shoiild  consult  early  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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GREEK;    LATIN;   COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL  LIN- 
GUISTICS, AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY; 
AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.     The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES   IN   LATIN   AND    GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SEQUENCES   FOR  A.B.    STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University),  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned,  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy),  and  6 
(Horace) .  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student 
who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the  case  of 
students  who  begin  Greek  in  college,  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  secondary  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid), 
8  (Rapid-Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus),  9  (Horace's  Epistles)  or  12  (Terence), 
followed  by  any  three  in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
The  Greek  Department  offers  courses  24  (Xenophon,  Hellenica),  30  (Ljrric  Poetry), 
38  (Herodotus).  In  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  course  2  (Greek  Art) 
and  in  the  Department  of  History  courses  A12  (History  of  Greece)  and  A13  (the 
History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  departmental  advisers. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

I.    Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12,  followed  by  any  three  in 
the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 

II.    Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
with  three  Greek  college  courses. 

III.  Latin  and  Classical  Archaeology:    Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses 

selected  from  7-14,  with  History  of  Art  2,  5,  and  one  other  course 
chosen  from  3-12. 

IV.  Latin  and  Sanskrit:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 

followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 
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V.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109, 
Enghsh  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91,  103- 
109;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  EngUsh  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or 
by  three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 

VI.  Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
followed  by  three  suitable  courses  in  Romance  approved  by  the 
departmental  adviser. 

VII.  Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two 
courses  selected  from  7-14,  followed  by  French  11  or  12,  40  or  42 
or  43,  and  one  other  course  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

VIII.    Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 
in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 

IX.  Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12,  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 
from  81-101. 

X.  Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  Enghsh  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 

XL  Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Latm  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  departmental  adviser. 

COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

HISTORY    OF    ART 

Principal  or  secondary  sequences  may  consist  of  any  combination  of  courses 
in  the  Department;  Philosophy  7  (Aesthetics)  and  course  12  in  Aesthetic  Education 
in  the  School  of  Education  may  be  employed.  Greek  History  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  Greek  Art,  Roman  History  with  Roman  Art,  Italian  Language 
and  Literature  and  Italian  History  with  Itahan  Art. 
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Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on 
pages  9-13  of  this  Circular  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this  group 
are  as  follows: 

THE   master's   degree 

a)  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head 
of  the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

h)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  dissertation  in  complete  form  to  the 
instructor  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  disserta- 
tion shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally 
approved  by  him,  it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with 
the  departmental  librarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On 
depositing  the  dissertation  the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send 
dated  notices  to  all  members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation 
will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

THE   doctor's   degree 

a)  The  dissertation  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental 
librarian  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee 
depositing  the  dissertation  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all 
members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  is  on  view.  The 
dissertation  shall  remain  on  view  two  weeks. 

h)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR   COLLEGE  AND   GRADUATE   COURSES  IN 
GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

SUMMER 

8:10 — First  Term:  86,  Latin  and  Romance  Syntax  (Hale);    7,  Greek  Dialects 

(Buck). 

Second  Term:  37,  Tacitus,  Annales  (Long). 
9:15 — First  Term:    17,  Lysias   (Bonner);    50,  Roman  Private  Life   (Laing); 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck). 

Second  Term:   39,  Herodotus,  V-IX  (Castle);   50,  Roman  Private  Life 

(Laing). 
10:45 — First  Term:   47,  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  (Bonner);    45,  Teachers' 

Training  Course  (Hale);    77,  Latin  Elegy:    Propertius  (Prescott);    17, 

Kalidasa  (Clark). 
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10:45 — Second  Term:   30A,  Theocritus  (Castle);   24A,  Cicero,  Orations  (Long); 

77,  Latin  Elegy:   Propertius  (Prescott);    17,  Kalidasa  (Clark). 
11:50 — 26,  Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);   44,  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing). 
1:30 — First   Term:    13,   Teaching  of  First- Year  Latin   (Carr);    38,   Juvenal 

(Beeson);   10,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

Second  Term:    13,  Teaching  of  First- Year  Latin  (Carr);    25,  Cicero, 

Tusculan  Disputations  (Miller);    10,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
2:35 — First  Term:  66,  Petronius  (Beeson);   14,  Religions  of  India  (Clark). 

Second  Term:    33,  Seneca,  Tragedies  (Miller);    14,  Religions  of  India 

(Clark). 


8: 10 — 50,  Roman  Private  Life  (Laing). 

9:15—34,  Euripides  (Castle);  7,  Tibullus,  Ovid  (Miller). 
10:45 — 45,  Teachers'  Training  Course   (Hale);    2,  Comparative  Grammar  of 

Greek  and  Latin  (Buck). 
11:50—61,  The  Latin  Novel:   Apuleius  (Prescott);    10,  Sanskrit  (Buck). 

2:35—37,  Tacitus,  Annates  (Merrill). 

3:40—29,  Plato,  Republic  (Shorey);   39,  Suetonius  (Merrill). 

4:40 — Seminars:  70,  Greek  Historians  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday; 
87C,  Roman  Historiography  (Beeson),  Friday;  96,  Comparative  Syn- 
tax (Hale),  Thursday. 

WINTER 

8:10—23,  Demosthenes  (Castle). 

9: 15 — 8,  Rapid  Reading  (Beeson);  33,  Seneca,  Tragedies  (Miller);  17,  KaUdasa 

(Clark). 
10:45 — 26,  Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);  51,  Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (Hale);  21, 

Lithuanian  (Buck). 
11:50 — 20,  Plautus   (Prescott);    3,   Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar 
(Buck). 

1:30—11,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

2:35—13,  Teaching  of  First-Year  Latin  (Carr);  22,  Catullus  (Merrill);  13,  His- 
tory of  Sanskrit  Literature  (Clark) . 

3:40—65,  Reign  of  Nero  (Merrill). 

4:40 — 71,  Greek  Historians  (Bonner),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  88C,  Roman 
Historiography  (Laing),  Friday;  97,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale), 
Thursday;  25,  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology  (Buck), 
Tuesday. 

SPRING 

8: 10—44,  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing). 

9:15 — 32,  Hesiod  and  Homeric  Hymns  (Castle);    9,  Horace,  Epistles  (Hale); 

66,  Petronius  (Beeson). 
10:45 — 25,  Post-Homeric  Epic  (Prescott);  30,  Horace,  Satires  (Miller);  1,  Gen- 
eral Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck). 
11:50 — 70,  Roman  Comedy  (Prescott);   6,  Italic  Dialects  (Buck). 

1:30—12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  (Clark). 

2:35—16,  History  of  India  (Clark). 

3:40—43,  Latin  Hymns  (Merrill). 

4:40 — 72,  Greek  Historians  (Bonner),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  89C,  Roman 
Historiography  (Merrill),  Friday;  98,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale), 
Thursday;  26,  Vedic  (Clark),  Tuesday. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Greek  (Summer,  1918). 
John  W.  Taylor,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek  (Summer,  1918). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 

Vernon  Cook,  A.M.  Margaret  Brown  O'Connor,  A.M. 

Ida  Capen  Fleming,  A.M.  John  W.  Taylor,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  BacchyHdes,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theocritus 
and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Plato. 
Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private  and  public 
antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

SEQUENCES 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Philosophic 
Literature.  In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
same  fields  are  offered  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.  From 
these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
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suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.  1 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  Kterature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR   COLLEGE    COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students :  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  wiU  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6. 
In  this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Mr.  Nelson;  Autumn,  10:45, 
Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  10:45,  Mr. . 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 

Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.     Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Mr.  ;    Winter, 

10:45,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  10:45,  Mr. . 

1  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  Mj .  Autumn, 
11:50,  Mr. ;  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Bonner. 

4.  Honier:  "Iliad"  (elementary  course). — For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.     This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  3  required 

majors.      Mj.    Summer,    11:50,    Mr.  ;    Autumn,    10:45,   Mr.  ; 

Winter,  9: 15,  Miss  Smith. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

1  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  obliged  to  pursue  a  sequence  in  addition  to 
the  required  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work); 
see  p.  14. 
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5.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Mr.  Taylor; 
Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  11:50,  Spring,  11:50,  Mr. . 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Mr.  Taylor;  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott; 
Winter,  8: 10,  Spring,  9: 15,  Mr. . 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Mr.  Nelson;  Autumn,  8:10,  Winter, 
9: 15,  Spring,  8: 10,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

II.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  pp.  14-15. 

15.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Professor 
Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  S5nritax,  word-order,  and  the  use  of 
particles.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

17.  Lysias. — Selected  speeches  of  historical  value  will  be  read  and  inter- 
preted.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9: 15,  Professor  Bonner. 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 
Thucydides  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used. 
Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will 
be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be 
assigned  from  time  to  time.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  ^  [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates  will 
be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

23.  Demosthenes. — Translation  of  selected  orations,  accompanied  by  lec- 
tures and  readings  to  show  the  author's  power  as  an  orator  and  the  scope  of  his 
works.     Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

25.  Post-Homeric  Epic. — The  history  of  epic  after  Homer  traced  in  lectures, 
with  readings  from  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius,  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  and 
others,  and  from  the  short  epics  of  Theocritus,  Musaeus'  Hero  and  Leander,  etc. 
Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 
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26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.     Mj.  Summer,  11:50;   Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Rapid  reading  and  informal  lectures.  Mj. 
Autumn,  3 :  40,  Professor  Shorey. 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

30A.  Theocritus. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:45,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  quahties  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  will  be  presented. 
Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

35.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Detailed  study  of  the  Knights  of 
Aristophanes;  rapid  reading  of  representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the 
New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the  development  of  comedy  in  Greece.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  literary  study  of  the  Iliad.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  Uterature  of  the  age.  M  j . 
Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civihzation,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  further,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  historical  writers.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  environment.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

44.  The  Hellenistic  Mime. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with  com- 
parative study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

47.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  Hill's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  literary  sources.  M.,  Summer,  First  Term,  10:45,  Professor 
Bonner. 

49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
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Romance  languages,  English,  and  comparative  literature.  Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.  Special  work  will 
be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

61.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  Hterature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  be  first  studied  in  the  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
Hterature.     Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

52.  Virgil  and  Homer. — A  study  in  comparative  literature.  Special  reading 
will  be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

63.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — Prerequisite:  Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek.  A  complete  text  of  Shakespeare  will  be  required.  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

54.  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — Aristotle,  Poetics;  Longinus,  On  the 
Sublime;  Horace,  Ars  Poetica.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

66.  Homer  in  European  Literature  and  Culture. — Studies  in  comparative 
literature.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  required.  This  course  may  be  elected  as 
a  research  course  by  students  of  Greek  who  will  receive  special  private  instruction 
and  guidance.     Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

67,  58,  69.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

63,  64,  66.  Seminar:  Plato. — ^SMjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1918-19.] 

70,  71,  72.  Seminar:  Greek  Historians. — 3Mjs.  Herodotus,  Autumn, 
Mon.  and  Wed.,  4:40-6:40,  Professor  Shorey;  Thucydides,  Winter  and 
Spring,  Mon.  and  Wed.,  4:40-6:40,  Professor  Bonner. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

m  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — BMjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:40-6:40,  Professor  Hale. 

IN  THE  department  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   HISTORY 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Autumn,  9:15,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Huth. 

A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to 
Augustus.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin. 


Omera  Floyd  Long,  Professor  of  Latin,  Northwestern  University  (Summer,  1918). 

FELLOWS,  1917-18 

Ernest  Woodruff  Delcamp,  A.M.  Eva  May  Newnan,  A.M. 

John  Andrew  Rice,  Jr.,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelUgent  reading  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  Uterary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  literature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  45. 

6.  To  offer  advance  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
Latin  literature  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types; 
in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  and  the  treatment  of 
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problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  (see  course 
45),  the  other,  a  broader  course  deahng  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers 
should  have  som^  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  47). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading-courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  14  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  Department  on  the 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  committee,  the  Head  of 
the  Department  will  assign  to  the  student  an  Official  Adviser,  under  whose 
general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  before  the 
applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  OflBcial  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 
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Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory- 
final  examination  not  later  than  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  Enghsh  and  EngHsh  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  emphasize  the  essential  matters  of  Roman  life  and  of 
the  Latin  language  and  literature  suggested  by  the  courses  taken. 

The  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek 
(when  Latin  is  the  principal  subject  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary 
subject)  shall  include: 

1.  A  dissertation  (see  pp.  11-12). 

2.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  transla- 
tion into  Latin  and  translation  from  Latin  into  English  at  sight. 

3.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
author  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Higher  Degrees;  this  examination  shall  test  the  candidate's  control 
of  the  principles  of  text  criticism  and  interpretation. 

4.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Degrees;  the  topic  may,  for  example,  be  a  period  of  literary  history,  a 
literary  type,  a  period  of  ancient  history,  a  phase  of  Roman  government,  some 
aspect  of  private  Hfe,  a  feature  of  the  Latin  language  or  of  Latin  style,  etc.  The 
widest  variety  of  choice  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon 
independent  study  by  the  candidate  of  a  topic  which  is  either  entirely  apart  from 
any  work  in  courses  or  is  an  intensive  and  independent  study  of  a  theme  only 
broadly  covered  by  work  in  courses. 

5.  An  oral  examination,  not  less  than  two  hours  in  length,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Prescribed  subjects:  (1)  the  History  of  the  Latin  Language,  including 
sounds  and  inflections,  syntax,  and  style;  (2)  the  History  of  Latin  Literature; 
(3)  Ancient  History. 

B.  Elective  subjects:  the  candidate  will  select,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Higher  Degrees,  from  the  following  list  of  subjects  at  least  three  in 
which  he  will  offer  himself  for  examination:  (1)  Art  and  Archaeology;  (2)  Epig- 
raphy; (3)  Palaeography;  (4)  Private  Antiquities;  (5)  Public  Antiquities,  with 
narrower  definition  to  law  or  government,  if  desirable  in  individual  cases; 
(6)  Philosophy;  (7)  Religion.  (The  list  may  be  extended  as  the  Department 
suggests  and  experience  dictates.) 

Note  1. — It  is  understood  that  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  will  encourage 
co-ordination  under  1,  3,  4,  5B,  so  that  a  candidate's  choice  of  a  dissertation  subject, 
author,  topic,  and  selected  subjects  for  oral  examination  may  realize  a  desirable  synthesis. 

Note  2. — The  examination  in  2  or  3  or  4  may  be  taken  by  the  candidate  at  any  time, 
subsequent  to  his  admission  to  candidacy,  that  is  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Degrees. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
Latin  Department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

lA.  Cicero:   "Orations."— Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Mr. . 


IB.  Cicero:  "Orations"  (continued).— Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Mr. . 

2A.  Virgil:    "Aeneid." — Prerequisite:    course  1.     Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Mr. 


2B.  Virgil:  "Aeneid"  (continued). — Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Mr. . 

Courses  lA,  IB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only.     For  each  author  covu'se  A  must  be  taken  before  course  B. 

4.  Cicero:  "De  senectute";  Terence:  "Phormio." — Translation  at  sight 
and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:10,  Associate  Professor  Beeson,  and  11:50,  Professor  Miller;  Winter, 
9:15,  Professor  Laing. 

6.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II. — Trans- 
lation at  sight  and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Winter,  8: 10,  Associate  Professor  Beeson,  and  11: 50,  Professor  Miller; 
Spring,  9: 15,  Professor  Laing. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes";  Mackail's  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  literary 
study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Autumn,  9:15, 
Professor  Laing;  Spring,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Beeson;  11:50,  Pro- 
fessor Miller. 

Coiurses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

II.      JUNIOR  and   senior    COLLEGE    COURSES 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:   coiu-ses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-14  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  14-15. 

7.  TibuUus;  Ovid:  "Fasti." — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be 
read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read,  with 
study  of  the  styles  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor 
Miller. 

8.  Rapid-Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline";  Phaedrus ;  Aulus Gellius. — 
The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  to 
afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literaiy  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj. 
Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

9.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.     Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Hale. 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  hfe  and  works  of  Ovid  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Miller.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

11.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  hterary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.     Mj.  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Andria  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  8\Titax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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13.  The  Teaching  of  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject;  a  criticism  of  textbooks  available; 
a  study  of  special  topics  in  pronunciation,  inflection,  word-order,  and  syntax; 
and  a  rapid  review  of  the  subject-matter  presented  in  Hale's  First  Latin  Book. 
Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  1:30;  Mj.  Winter,  2:35,  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Second-Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  content  of  second-year  Latin  and  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject; 
a  criticism  of  textbooks  available;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  Roman  history 
and  poUtics;  and  a  careful  study  of  selected  portions  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word-order,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the 
text  read.     Mj.  Mr.  Carr.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

III.      SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  class  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.     Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Prescott. 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  I,  III,  and  V  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  style  and  content.  Mj.  Professor  Laing.  [Not  given 
in  1918-19.] 

22.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  to 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:35,  Professor  Merrill. 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  pohtics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.     Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspon- 
dence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  political  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

24A.  Cicero. — Selected  earlier  orations,  with  study  of  rhetorical  method  and 
style.  Intended  especially  for  teachers.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:45, 
Professor  Long. 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  from  his  Letters,  also 
selections  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The 
central  purpose  will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death.     M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1: 30,  Professor  Miller. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues";  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Em- 
pire; lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid-reading  course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.     Mj.  Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

30.  Horace:  "Satires";  Persius. — Attention  will  be  especially  directed 
to  the  construction  of  these  poems  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman 
literature.     Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Miller. 
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31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  Hterary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation and  brief  reports,     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

32.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  prose  writings. — The  selections  will  exhibit 
Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  characteristics  of  the 
school  which  he  represents.     Mj.  Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2: 35;  Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Professor  Miller. 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

35.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Professor  Laing.  [Not  given  in  1918- 
19.] 

36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order,  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  Rome  under  the  Early 
Empire.     Mj.  Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

37.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
poUtical  and  social  conditions  of  the  times  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8: 10, 
Professor  Long;  Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor  Merrill. 

38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1: 30,  Associate 
Professor  Beeson. 

39.  Suetonius. — Readings  from  the  Lives  of  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius, 
with  some  consideration  of  the  author's  manner  of  composition  and  of  his  rela- 
tion to  his  sources.     Mj.  Autumn,  3:40,  Professor  Merrill. 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  English  poets.  Mj. 
Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

42.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Felix,  TertulHan,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
decadence  of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj. 
Spring,  3:40,  Professor  Merrill. 
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44.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Summer,  11:50; 
Spring,  8: 10,  Professor  Laing. 

45.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin:  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Application  of  these  principles  in 
teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  to  lead  to  the 
power  of  independent  judgment  in  syntax  and  also  as  a  methodical  preparation, 
on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:45;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  cover  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first,  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and, 
secondly,  in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  Mj.  Professor 
Miller.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  political 
setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

49.  Roman  Political  Institutions. — A  course  of  lectures  (accompanied  by 
readings)  on  the  genesis,  general  characteristics,  and  historical  development  of 
Roman  poHtical  institutions,  including  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  chief 
administrative  officers  and  of  the  popular  and  class  assembHes,  the  machinery  of 
justice,  and  the  changes  in  theory  and  practice  consequent  upon  the  passage 
from  repubhc  to  principate.     Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

60.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:15;  Autumn,  8:10,  Professor  Laing. 

61.  Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (continuation  of  Teachers'  Training  Course  45). 
—The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to  continue  the  development  of  the  power  of 
independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression,  which  underlie  read- 
ing and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions  of  problems  taken 
up.    Prerequisite:  course  45.     Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Hale. 

rv.    graduate  courses 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  nimibered  60-67. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statins,  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-Virgihan  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Pres- 
cott. 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.     The  importance  of  the  science 
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for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — A  course  of  lectures  (accompanied  by  readings) 
on  the  origins  of  the  Roman  city  and  state,  and  on  its  social  and  pohtical  develop- 
ment through  the  regal  and  early  repubhcan  periods.  The  course  requires  on  the 
part  of  the  student  no  knowledge  of  any  language  other  than  Enghsh.  Mj .  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

65.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  (Annals  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (Ixi-lxiii),  with  the  use  of  accessory 
material  from  other  authors  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.     Mj.  Winter,  3:40,  Professor  Merrill. 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
stud}^  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary 
Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the 
Romance  languages  on  the  other.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:35;  Mj.  Spring, 
9:15,  Associate  Professor  Beeson. 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Biicheler's  Carmina 
Latina  epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  25,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller, 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.)  

70.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot  structure,  character 
treatment,  psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  public  life,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the 
lectures.     Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Prescott. 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
text,  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  Umited  scope.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  m  1918-19.] 

72.  73.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2Mjs. 
Professor  Hale.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personahty,  and  the  literary  tradition  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.     Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Professor  Prescott. 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
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poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  political  environments  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  Unguistic  pecuUarities.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
like.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

83.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  rehgion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  estabUshment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

84.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  pubUc  and  private  Ufe  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
Mj.  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

86.  Latin  and  Romance  Mood-Syntax. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
establish  the  scientific  basis  and  the  practical  classroom  treatment  of  Latin  mood- 
syntax  and  of  the  inherited  mood-syntax  and  new  developments  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  understand  the  structure  of 
Latin  and  of  one  of  the  Romance  languages  when  translated,  together  with  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  on  the  side  of  Latin  or  Romance.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  8:10,  Professor  Hale. 

87.  88,  89.  Seminar. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year  a  seminar  on  some 
department  of  literature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candidates  for  the  doctor's 
degree  are  expected  to  take.  The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
apparatus  and  methods  of  research  work: 

A.  Roman  Comedy. — Autumn  Quarter,  paleography  and  the  general 
principles  of  text-criticism,  with  especial  reference  to  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Winter  Quarter,  the  interpretation  of  assigned  passages  in  Plautus  or  Terence, 
involving  points  of  text,  forms,  meters,  syntax,  etc.  Spring  Quarter,  the  in- 
vestigation of  problems  suggested  by  the  content  and  form  of  comedy.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  seminary,  another  weekly  meeting  will 
be  held  for  the  rapid  reading  of  the  comedies.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Beeson;  Winter,  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 
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B.  Catullus. — Autumn  Quarter,  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts,  the  determi- 
nation of  their  interrelations,  and  the  making  of  a  collation  (practice  from  fac- 
similes of  manuscripts) .  Winter  Quarter,  the  general  principles  of  text-criticism, 
the  constitution  of  a  text  (practice  upon  selected  poems),  and  interpretation. 
Spring  Quarter,  the  relations  of  Catullus  and  other  contemporary  poets  to  Greek 
literature  and  to  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Augustan  period.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Professor  Hale;  Winter,  Professor  Merrill;  Spring,  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

C.  Roman  Historiography. — Autumn  Quarter,  the  general  principles  of  text- 
criticism  with  especial  reference  to  Caesar.  Winter  Quarter,  the  interpretation 
of  assigned  passages  in  Livy  involving  points  of  text,  forms,  syntax,  etc.  Spring 
Quarter,  the  examination  of  the  technique  of  historical  composition  exhibited  by 
some  of  the  more  important  Roman  writers,  with  some  consideration  of  the 
ancient  theory  of  history  and  of  the  progress  in  the  development  of  historical 
writing.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Fri.,  4:40-6:40,  Associate  Professor  Beeson; 
Winter,  Fri.,  4:40-6:40,  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  Fri.,  4:40-6:40,  Professor 
Merrill. 

90.  91,  92.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  the  Younger  Pliny. — The  work  of  the 
seminar  will  include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manu- 
script authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be 
critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will 
be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  inter- 
pretative side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology, 
history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs. 
Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

93,  94,  95.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  decline  of  the  Repubhc  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Moods  and 
Cases. — Homer,  Xenophon,  Plautus,  Caesar,  and  Cicero.  The  work  will  deal 
with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  sjmtactical  investigation  and 
the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Th.,  4:40-6:40,  Professor  Hale. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  the  department  of  comparative  philology 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:15;   Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

in  the  department  op  history 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A14.  Roman  Empire. — Mj.  Summer,  9:15;  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asburt  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

FELLOW,  1917-18 
Karl  F.  Muenzinger,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Pali,  Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Church  Slavonic,  and  by  other 
departments,  but  accepted  also  in  this  department,  in  Gothic,  Old  Enghsh,  Old 
High  German,  Old  Norse,  etc.,  also  in  Old  Irish  and  in  Russian.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  of  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  EngUsh  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  dialects;  7,  Greek  dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction 
to  German  Philology. 
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PBINCIPAL   SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation  to 
organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy) .  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics) .  Development  of  structure 
(Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing, 
relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geography,  rise 
of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationality.  Brief 
survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the  earUest  history 
and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.     Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term) 
Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  on  and  exercises  in  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects 
will  be  used.     M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8: 10,  Professor  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit  (elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Lan- 
man's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark;  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 
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11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.     Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value,  and 
one  which  oflFers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations 
will  be  required.     Mj.  Winter,  2:35,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great 
Hindu  religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of 
these  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion.  A  few 
introductory  lectures  will  be  given,  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of 
pohtical  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.  Mj.  Summer,  2:35, 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — The  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Rig- Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  VedSnta,  the 
Samkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

16.  History  of  India. — This  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India 
and  the  parallel  social  development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Battle  of 
Plassey  in  1757.  The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be 
traced  in  order  to  give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in 
India.     M  j .  Spring,  2 :  35,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

17.  Kalidasa:  "Qakuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — 
Mj.  Summer,  10:45;  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

18.  Kalidasa:  "Raghuvamga." — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader  will  be  used.  Prerequisite : 
Sanskrit.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

20.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the 
selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Mj.  Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handbuch  der 
altbulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.     Mj .  Winter,  10 :  45,  Professor  Buck. 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  4:40-6:40,  Pro- 
fessor Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  4:40-6:40,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — ^3Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:40-6:40,  Professor  Hale. 
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IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 
109.  Old  Saxon. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor  Wood. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
HuLBERT,  and  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

170-71.  Old  Irish.— 2Mjs.  Winter,  1:30,  and  Sprmg,  1:30,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Cross. 

in  the   sub-department   of   RUSSIAN   LANGUAGE   AND   INSTITUTIONS 

301.  Elementary  Russian. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Harper. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  in  Relation  to  Education. 
Richard  Offner,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art. 

FELLOW,  1917-18 
Helen  Gardner,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  University  owns  a  considerable  number  of  original  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  of  casts  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  and  other  objects.  It  owns 
also  several  thousand  photographs  illustrating  all  branches  of  the  history  of  art 
which  are  here  taught.  These  are  constantly  accessible  to  students.  Further- 
more, the  neighboring  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  some  illustrative 
material,  the  Egyptian  collection  being  unusually  valuable;  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  which  may  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  University,  has 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
most  of  the  bronze  statues  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  some  original 
works  of  EgjT)tian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which 
includes  examples  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Much 
use  is  made  by  the  Department  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  collections. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  following  courses  in  fulfilment 
of  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  are  expected  to  undertake  some 
work  in  addition  to  that  required  of  undergraduates. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  make  the  History  of 
Art  their  major  or  minor  subject  are  at  liberty  to  confine  themselves  to  either  the 
Ancient  Period  or  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period.  Such  students  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  urged  to  obtain  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  not  specializing. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
I.    senior  college  courses 

GROUP    I.       THE    ANCIENT    PERIOD 

1.  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Advent  of  Alexander. — A 

study  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  early  oriental  world,  in  order  to  determine 
their  art  value  and  their  contribution  to  later  civiHzation.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

GROUP    II.       THE    MEDIAEVAL    AND    MODERN    PERIOD 

24.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting. — This  course  is  concerned  primarily 
with  representative  works  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  art  history  of  inter- 
vening periods  is  traced  rapidly.     Mj.  Dr.  Offner.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

24A.  Masterpieces  of  European  Painting. — This  course  is  concerned  pri- 
paarily  with  representative  works  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  art  history  of 
intervening  periods  is  traced  rapidly.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  10:45, 
Dr.  Offner. 
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25.  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting. — This  course  continues  course  24, 
but  may  be  taken  independently.     Mj.  Dr.  Offner.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

31A.  Florentine  Art  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — Mj.  Dr.  Offner.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

33A.  Venetian  Painting  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — Mj .  Dr.  Offner.  [Not 
given  in  1918-19.] 

34.  Florentine  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance. — Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
aesthetics  of  sculpture  in  general  and  of  individual  examples  of  Florentine 
sculpture.     Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  11:50,  Dr.  Offner. 

35.  Italian  Painting  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. — This  course  is  historical  and 
comparative.  Its  main  subject  is  the  dissemination  of  Florentine  influence  over 
Italy.     Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Dr.  Offner. 

36.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Painting. — A  course  for  beginners,  tracing 
the  development  of  European  painting  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  and  showing  how  pictures  are  to  be  understood  and  enjoyed.  Mj.  Autumn, 
11:50,  Dr.  Offner. 

37.  The  Great  Spanish  Masters. — Beginning  with  a  sketch  of  early  Spanish 
painting,  this  course  is  devoted  mainly  to  El  Greco,  Velasquez,  Murillo,  and 
Goya.     Mj.  Dr.  Offner.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

38.  The  Great  Venetian  Masters. — A  historical  and  aesthetic  study  of 
Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  in  particular,  and  an  inquiry  into  their  influence 
upon  subsequent  painting.     Mj.  Spring,  11 :50,  Dr.  Offner. 

39.  Michelangelo  and  Raffael. — These  two  artists  are  studied  individually 
and  in  relation  to  each  other.     Mj.  Dr.  Offner.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

42.  The  Art  and  Culture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. — The  art  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Italy  is  studied  in  relation  to  its  intellectual  and  social 
environment.     Mj.  Dr.  Offner.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

GROUP  III.   SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSES 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art. — This  course  consists  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work,  and  is  planned  to  train  appreciation  of  color 
in  works  of  art.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10-10:10,  Professor  Sargent 
and  Miss  Kimber;  Mj.  Winter,  8:10-10:10,  Professor  Sargent. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — A  course  consisting  partly  of 
lectures  and  partly  of  technical  work  involving  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order 
to  formulate  the  more  important  elements  which  differentiate  works  of  art  from 
mechanical  records  of  nature.  Some  technical  abiUty  in  drawing  is  a  prerequisite 
to  this  course.     Mj.  Professor  Sargent.     [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

II.      GRADUATE  COURSES 

50,  51,  52.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Italian  Art. — ^A  research  course  for 
advanced  students.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Mon.  and  Th.,  3:40-5:40, 
Dr.  Offner. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN   THE   department   OP   PHILOSOPHY 

7.  Aesthetics. — Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Professor  Tufts. 

IN  the  department  of  romance  languages  and  literatures 
B65.  Petrarch. — ^Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Wilkins. 
B26.  The  Renaissance. — ^Winter,  1 :  30,  Professor  Wilkins. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

GREEK 

1895    WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
William  Arthur  Heidel,   Professor  of  Greek,   Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

1897  ■*Charles  William  Seidenadel. 

1898  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Director,  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 
1900  *Herbert  Morse  Burchard. 

i  George  Norlin,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 

i  Colo. 

]  George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 
r  1901     Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy, 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago. 

1903  Geneva  Misener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago. 
Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Northwestern 

University,  Evanston,  111. 
David  Moore  Robinson,   Professor  of  Classical   Archaeology,   Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Larue  Van  Hook,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard 

College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,  LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  Professor  of  Classics,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

1907  Anna  Bates  Hersman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1908  Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.J. 

1910  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,   Professor  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn. 

1911  George  Miller  Calhoun,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hazel  Louise  Brown,  Township  High  School,  Harvey,  111. 
Frank  Egleston  Robbins,   Instructor  in   Greek,   The   University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1912  Ethel  Ella  Beers,  Parker  High  School,  Chicago. 
Robert  Alexander  MacLean,  with  the  British  Army,  Bagdad. 

1913  John  Leonard  Hancock,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 
Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

John  Emory  Hollingsworth,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Missouri 

Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo. 
Roger  Miller  Jones,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
♦Deceased. 
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1913  Robert  Christian  Kisslinq,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Toledo  Uni- 

versity, Toledo,  Ohio. 
John    Walter    Beardslee,    Professor  in  Theological  Seminary,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

Emily  Helen  Button,  Professor  of  Classics,  Tennessee  College,  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tenn. 

Albert  Augustus  Trever,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lawrence  CoUege, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

1914  George  Newton  Sleight,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
John  Oscar  Lofberg,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 

Tex. 

1915  Thomas  Henry  Billings,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Grace  Hadley  Billings,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Heber  Michael  Hays,  Broadway,  Va. 

1916  David  Martin  Key,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Millsaps  College, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Frederick  Smith,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  University  of  North 

Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
Edwin  Leodgar  Theiss,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Carroll  College* 

Waukesha,  Wis. 
Eliza  Gregory  Wilkins,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

1917  Robert  Dale  Elliott,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  South  Dakota, 

Vermilion,  S.D. 

LATIN 

1898  Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Esther  Boise  Yan  Deman,  Research  Associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, Rome,  Italy. 

Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

1900  Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  University,  New 

Orleans,  La. 
Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University 

of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  State  Normal  School,  Terre 

Haute,  Ind. 

1901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1902  George    Crawford    Sw^aringen,    Mississippi    Manager   of    Phoenix 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney  Frank,  Professor  of  Latin,  Br3m  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Cordis,  Professor  of  English,  John  B.  Stetson  Univer- 

sity, De  Land,  Fla. 

1905  *Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant. 

Mary    Jackson    Kennedy,    Constantinople    College,    Constantinople^ 

Turkey. 
Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Attorney  at  Law,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
♦Deceased. 
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1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,   Professor  of  Latin,   Victoria  College 
(University  of  Toronto),  Toronto,  Can. 

1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Dean,  Marietta 

College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

1908  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Evan  Taylor  Sage,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1909  John  Strayer   McIntosh,   Professor  of   Latin   and   Greek,   Southern 

Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex. 

1911  Judson  Allen  Tolman,  Jr.,  President  of  Howard  Payne  College,  Brown- 

wood,  Tex. 

1912  James  Burnett  Eskridqe,  President  of  Southwestern  State  Normal, 

Weatherford,  Okla. 
Mason  DeWitt  Gray,  Head  of  Classical  Department,  East  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1913  Carlos  Eben  Allen,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Vice-President,  Southern 

Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  111. 
Frederick  William  Clark,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Frances  Shimer  Academy,  Mount  Carroll,  111. 
Clinton  C.  Conrad,  University  High  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1914  Keith  Preston,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Northwestern  University, 

Evanston,  111. 

1915  Bertha  Ellis  Booth,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Hastings  College, 

Hastings,  Neb. 

1916  Raymond  Huntington  Coon,  Professor  of  Latin,  WiUiam  Jewell  College, 

Liberty,  Mo. 
Richard  Orlando  Jollipfe,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  University  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 
1896    Frank  H.  Fowler,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

*Henry  Farrar  Linscott. 
1898     Helen  McGafpey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Women,  Workhouse,  Blackwell 

Island,  New  York,  N.Y. 
John  Jacob  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago. 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Philology, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

1904  William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Dozier  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ivy  Kellerman  (Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Reed),  Washington,  D.C. 

1907    Ghen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Philology, 

Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
1911     Carlos  Everett  Conant,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of 

Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

1905  Caroline  Louise  Ransom    (Mrs.   Grant   Williams),    Toledo,   Ohio. 
♦Deceased. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919-20 


1919 
June    8       Sunday  Convocation  Sunday 

June    9        Monday  College  Day 

June  10       Tuesday         Summer  Convocation 
June  11        Wednesday  ) 

June  12       Thursday     y  Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 
June  13        Friday  ) 

June  13       Friday  Spring  Quarter  ends 

June  14       Saturday        Registration  for  the  Summer  Quarter 
June  16       Monday  Summer  Quarter  begins 

June  16-21  Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  / 

Board  i 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  duHtrsL^, 
the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  begins 

Convocation  Sunday 
)  Examinations  for  the  Second  Term  of  the  Summer 
)      Quarter 

( Autumn  Convocation 
(  Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Examinations  for  Admission 


July     4       Friday 
July  12       Saturday 


July  22 
July  23 
July  23 
July  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  29 

Aug.  29 

Sept.  1-6 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 


Oct.  1 
Nov.  27 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  23 


Jan.     2 
Jan.  24 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 


Wednesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Friday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 


Friday 
Saturday 


Feb.  12 

Mar.  14 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  18 

Mar.  19 

Mar.  19 

Mar.  20-28 

Mar.  29       Monday 

April  24       Saturday 


Thursday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


May  7,8 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  17 
June  18 
June  18 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


f  Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last 
quarter  of  residence 

Autumn  Quarter  begins:  all  classes  meet 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

y  Examinations  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 
Winter  Convocation,  Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1920 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 
the  last  quarter  of  residence  ^y~ 

Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Spring  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Winter  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter  ends 

Quarterly  Recess 

Spring  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 
Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


THE  CLASSICS  BUILDING 

The  Classics  Building  was  finished  in  March,  1915,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
our  Departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Comparative  Philology,  and  the  History  of 
Art.  It  stands  on  the  comer  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Ellis  Avenue,  just  south 
of  Divinity  Hall,  and  is  the  west  building  of  the  group  along  the  Midway  Plais- 
ance,  of  which  the  central  feature  is  the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  It  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  Library  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  building 
for  the  Modem  Languages. 

It  is  built  in  Collegiate  Gothic  style,  and  architecturally  conforms  to  the 
spirit  of  Harper  Library.  The  material  is  Bedford  limestone,  and  the  structure 
is  fireproof.  Many  distinctive  features  make  the  building  one  of  the  most 
striking  on  the  Campus.  The  graceful  lines  of  the  arches,  the  oriel  windows  with 
their  stone  mullions  and  leaded  glass,  the  carved  finials  and  bosses,  the  reUefs 
on  the  cornice,  reproducing  scenes  from  Aesop's  fables,  and  especially  the  loggia 
above  the  main  entrance  on  the  Campus  side,  all  contribute  to  its  aesthetic 
effectiveness. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  six  classrooms  of  varying  size,  and  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  west  end  is  an  assembly  room,  seating  one  hundred  and  thirty,  for 
conferences,  public  lectures,  or  large  classes.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices 
of  the  professors,  the  editorial  oflBce  of  Classical  Philology  (the  quarterly  journal 
of  the  Classical  Departments),  and  two  clubrooms  for  the  Men's  and  Women's 
Classical  Clubs  respectively.  These  clubrooms,  about  eighteen  by  forty  feet 
each,  are  wainscoted  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  Each  of  the  rooms  has  an  old  English 
fireplace;  and  kitchenettes  for  the  preparation  and  serving  of  light  refreshments 
at  club  meetings  complete  the  suites.  Both  rooms  are  equipped  for  stereopticon 
lectures,  and  blackboards  are  hidden  under  swinging  panels.  It  will  be  possible 
to  use  the  rooms  for  joint  gatherings  by  opening  large  double  doors  concealed 
in  the  paneling  of  the  wall.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  main  reading-room,  a  room 
for  paleography  and  epigraphy,  another  for  the  photographs  and  plates  of  the 
Department  of  Archaeology,  and  offices  for  the  Library  Adviser  and  his  asso- 
ciate. The  reading-room  is  the  most  decorative  of  all  the  rooms.  It  is  forty  by 
forty-eight  feet,  with  an  alcove  eight  by  forty,  and  is  carried  up  two  stories,  the 
roof  being  supported  by  ornamental  oak  hammer  beam  trusses,  and  the  space 
between  being  paneled.  The  fourth  floor  contains  a  museum,  thirty-three  feet 
by  eighty- three. 

The  stacks,  in  which  are  all  the  books  for  which  there  is  not  room  around 
the  walls  of  the  main  reading-room,  occupy  a  space  at  the  east  end  of  the  building 
running  from  the  third  floor  down  to  the  basement.  The  total  stack  capacity 
is  about  220,000  volumes. 

The  official  name  is  "The  Classics  Building:  Hiram  Kelly  Memorial." 
The  money  for  its  erection  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Kelly. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  Wll. 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  5A. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  W13. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6B. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,   Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  9A. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  7A.     Major,  Signal  Corps,  U.S.A. 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  lOA. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Weber  Linn,  Ellis  Hall;    Frank  Justus 

Miller,  Edith  Foster  Flint,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Wellington  Downing 

Jones,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  8A,  Deans  in  Junior  Colleges. 
SoPHONiSBA  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington 

Hall. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools;   Dean 
of  University  College,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  11  A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
and  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  forty-four;  the  libraries  contain  545,890  volumes  and  200,000  pam- 
phlets (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  he  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1919-20  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  16, 1919;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1, 1919; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1920;  Spring  Quarter,  March  29,  1920.  Students 
are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at 
the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

Guests  of  the  University. — Under  certain  conditions  (see  p.  8)  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  other  universities  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  President  as  guests  of  the  University. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  Matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  for  new  students  in  the  Colleges,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education,  including 
also  unclassified  students,  is: 

One  major,  $25.00. 

Two  or  three  majors,  $50.00. 

Each  additional  major  above  three,  $15.00. 

For  those  students  who  have  been  registered  in  the  above-mentioned  groups 
prior  to  the  Summer  Quarter,  1917,  the  tuition  fee  will  remain  as  heretofore, 
$40.00  for  two  or  three  majors,  $20.00  for  a  single  major,  and  for  each  addi- 
tional major  over  three,  $15.00. 

2.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  Modeling  and 
Ceramics,  and  Manual  Training  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1.50  to  $6.00 
are  charged  for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  course.  Ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will 
procure  a  coupon  ticket  entitling  them  to  $5 .  00  worth  of  laboratory  material. 
Students  doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to 
purchase  a  laboratory  supply  and  breakage  ticket  ($5.00  for  a  single  course  and 
$10.00  for  more  than  one  course  in  this  group  of  departments)  at  the  office  of 
the  Cashier  and  file  the  same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany 
Building.  New  tickets  must  be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and  a 
refund  of  the  unused  balance  on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  materials  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1 .  00  a  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 .  00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5.00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 
There  are  ten  residence  halls  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these 
are  reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  hall;  each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers; also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  University  by 
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the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined  by 
election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of  the 
University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  halls  is  from  $25 .  00  to  $75 .  00  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $5.50  per 
week. 

The  increasing  cost  of  foods  and  service  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  rate  of  board  from  $4.50,  the  figure  at  which  it  has  been  maintained  for 
several  years,  to  $5 .  50  per  week  in  the  residence  halls  for  women.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  rate  of  $5.50  per  week  will  fully  recompense  the  University  for 
the  higher  costs.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  price  of  foods  will  not  go  any 
higher,  but  rather  will  become  lower,  thus  enabling  the  University  to  reduce  the 
price  as  soon  as  circumstances  warrant. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board, 
within  the  quadrangles  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier. 

The  table  shown  below  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  for  thirty-six  weeks,  of  a  student  in  the 
University  residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$  60.00 

162.00 

18.00 

10.00 

$105.00 

198.00 

30.00 

20.00 

$225 . 00 

Board 

240.00 

Laundry  

45.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

50.00 

Total 

$250.00 

$353 . 00 

$560.00 

An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to 
reduce  living  expenses  somewhat  is  offered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommo- 
dates sixteen  women  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of  the 
house.  The  cost  of  room  rent  for  each  student  is  $25.00  for  the  quarter,  and 
the  co-operative  plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is 
possible  under  other  circumstances.  Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and 
adaptability  to  group  life  are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to 
rooms  in  Drexel  House  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing 
Bureau. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
its  students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  Hsted,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
University  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing  Bureau  for  a  list  of 
rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against  strangers  who 
approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their  services  in  securing 
rooms. 
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Most  students  off  the  quadrangles  secure  furnished  rooms,  which  may  be 
had  at  prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $60  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
University  or  at  restaurants  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  difficult  to  find  good 
board  by  the  week  or  month,  and  there  are  very  few  places  where  board  and  room 
are  offered.  As  a  result,  it  is  customary  to  pay  for  each  meal  separately.  Cafe- 
teria service  is  provided  at  the  University  Commons — Ida  Noyes  Hall  for  women 
and  Hutchinson  Hall  for  men.  Men  occasionally  find  a  small  room,  or  a  dark 
room,  for  less  than  $30  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $36  or  more. 
Householders  usually  prefer  men,  hence  the  price  level  is  higher  for  women.  Not 
less  than  $4  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one  can  seldom  find 
a  room  with  outside  light,  droplight,  a  study  table,  ample  closet  space,  and  a 
comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $36  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $16  to  $30  a  month.  In  the  University  neighborhood  there 
are  very  few  two-  or  three-room  apartments  with  private  bath,  and  their  rental 
unfurnished  is  from  $30  a  month  up.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a  kitchen  table  and  gas  plate, 
but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen  privileges  are  to  be  had  at 
the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of  about  $6  per  quarter. 

Furnished  rooms  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price  from 
$30  to  $150  per  month. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office.  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well 
as  of  other  universities  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee 
where  laboratory  work  is  done.  Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with 
the  President  of  the  University. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 
The  Trustees  appropriate  annually  the  amount  of  twenty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($22,140)  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120, 
the  tuition  fees  of  a  graduate  student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $400  in 
addition  to  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships, 
covering  a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded 
annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  apphcation  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.    Appointments  will  be  made  April  1. 
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Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own 
work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation 
unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases  students  will  not  be 
appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters 
is  awarded  annually  in  each  department  ofifering  Junior  College  work  to  the 
student  of  highest  rank  in  that  department  receiving  the  Associate's  title 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  Prizes,  University  Service, 
Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  Outside  Employment.  The  position 
of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau 
many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they 
have  time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance 
to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES 
Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.      THE   master's   degree 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz..  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,^  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned, may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  caimot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

h)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.^  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened  to 
six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.     One  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.      THE   DEGREE    OF   DOCTOR   OF    PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of 
independent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowl- 
edge; and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of 
the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with 
less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,^  whose 
thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a 
reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.  The  languages  other  than  Enghsh  must  be  languages 
which  contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 

1  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

2  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appli- 
cation must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted  course 
of  study.  The  student  may  follow  one  of  two  plans.  Plan  I :  The  work  oflfered 
in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  any  department  is 
outlined  by  the  Department  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  for  each  candidate, 
not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  his  last  year  of  residence  work.  The  work 
required  will  include  such  courses  in  departments  allied  to  that  of  principal 
work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  department  to  obviate  narrow 
specialization.  The  work  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  with  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  his  principal  subject  to  cognate  branches  of  learning,  and  (2)  of  preparing  him 
for  productive  scholarship.  All  courses  ofifered  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirement 
for  the  degree  must  be  advanced  courses,  and  a  list  of  courses  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Faculties  when  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  Plan  II:  Under 
this  plan  the  work  offered  must  include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects  is  normally  9  majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  not,  under  this  plan,  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than 
three  departments. 

6)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Dissertation. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon 
some  topic  connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  dissertation  must  consti- 
tute an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date 
of  the  final  examination.  The  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 
This  period  may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

One  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Head  or 
Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  for 
publication  as  the  candidate's  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required  one 
hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
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format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements.     (See  special 
circular  entitled  Dissertation  Regulations.) 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  pubhshing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  and  also  as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned, 
that  the  dissertation  has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan) . 

b)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  to  print  the  required 
one  hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half -roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree. 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  dissertation  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred only  after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General 
Library. 

Additional  dissertation  regulations: 

d)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  briefer  than 
that  received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for 
publication.  For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account 
of  the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the 
evidence  used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be 
a  single  chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

e)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  is  accepted  for  pubh- 
cation,  five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  dissertation  are  required  for 
deposit  in  the  library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

/)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  d)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
pubhcation. 

g)  Clauses  d)-f)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
dissertations  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbrevia- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  complete  dissertation. 

4.  Final  examination. — Plan  I  (see  2,  a),  p.  11):  After  admission  to  candi- 
dacy the  student  may  present  himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled 
(1)  the  requirements  of  the  department,  and  (2)  the  dissertation  requirements 
(see  3,  p.  11).  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
members  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  some  other  department,  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 
The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  dissertation,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his 
Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for 
the  final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 
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Plan  II  (see  2,  a),  p.  11):  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as 
he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned. 
He  may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both 
principal  and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
taken  in  advance,  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment or  departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  regards  his  dissertation.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned, 
an  appointed  representative  of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of 
each  of  them  if  there  are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department 
who  may  choose  to  attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed 
by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  If  the  examination  in  the  secondary 
subject  or  subjects  is  separated  from  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject, 
the  two  may  not  be  held  in  the  same  quarter  nor  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  Hmited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.^ 

» In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application  is 
made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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GREEK;   LATIN;   AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.     The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES   IN   LATIN   AND   GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SEQUENCES    FOB  A.B.    STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University),  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned,  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy),  and  6 
(Horace) .  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student 
who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the  case  of 
students  who  begin  Greek  in  college,  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  secondary  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid), 
8  (Rapid-Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus),  9  (Horace's  Epistles)  or  12  (Terence), 
followed  by  any  three  in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
The  Greek  Department  offers  courses  24  (Xenophon,  Hellenica),  30  (Lyric  Poetry), 
38  (Herodotus).  In  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  course  2  (Greek  Art) 
and  in  the  Department  of  History,  courses  A12  (History  of  Greece)  and  A13  (the 
History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  departmental  advisers. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

I.    Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12,  followed  by  any  three  in 
the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
II.    Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
with  three  Greek  college  courses. 

III.  Latin  and  Sanskrit:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 

followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 

IV.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:    Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 

chosen  from  7-12;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109, 
EngUsh  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91, 103-9; 
or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or  by 
three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 
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V.    Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
foUowed    by  three  suitable  courses  in    Romance   approved    by  the 
departmental  adviser. 
VI.    Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:    Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two 
courses  selected  from  7-14,  followed   by  French  11  or   12,  40  or  42 
or  43,  and  one  other  course  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 
VII.    Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  foUowed  by  the  first  three 
in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 
VIII.    Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12,  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 
from  81-101. 
IX.    Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 
X.    Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Latin  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  departmental  adviser. 

COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOaT 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on 
pages  9-13  of  this  Circular  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this 
group  are  as  follows: 

THE    master's   degree 

a)  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head 
of  the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

h)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  dissertation  in  complete  form  to  the 
instructor  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the 
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Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  disserta- 
tion shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally- 
approved  by  him,  it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with 
the  departmental  librarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On 
depositing  the  dissertation  the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send 
dated  notices  to  all  members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation 
wiU  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

THE   doctor's   degree 

a)  The  dissertation  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental 
Ubrarian  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee 
depositing  the  dissertation  shall  request  the  Hbrarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all 
members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  is  on  view.  The 
dissertation  shall  remain  on  view  two  weeks. 

b)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 


SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND   GRADUATE   COURSES   IN 
GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  1919-20 

SUMMER 

8:10 — First  Term:  21,  Lucretius  (Laing);  8,  Modern  Greek  (Buck). 

Second  Term:  21,  Lucretius  (Laing). 
9: 15 — First  Term:  83,  Roman  Religion  (Laing);  1,  General  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Language  (Buck). 

Second  Term:  83,  Roman  Religion  (Laing). 
10:20 — First  Term:  40,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (Prescott);   78,  Roman  Biography 

(Stuart). 

Second  Term:  40,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (Prescott) ;  46,  Teachers'  Training 

Course  in  Virgil  (Miller). 
11:50— First  Term:  32,  Seneca,  Prose  Works  (Stuart). 

Second  Term:  30,  Horace,  Satires  (Miller). 
12:55 — 63,  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic  (Prescott). 
2:00—37,  Homer,  Iliad  (Shorey);  20A,  Terence  (Sturtevant) ;   10,  Elementary 

Sanskrit  (Clark). 
3:05 — 29,  Plato,  Republic  (Shorey);  14,  Teaching  of  Second- Year  Latin  (Carr); 

69,  Historical  Latin  Grammar  (Sturtevant);    14,  Religions  of    India 

(Clark). 
4: 10 — 61,  Greek  Seminar  (Shorey).    Hour  to  be  arranged. 
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AUTUMN 

8:10—39,  Herodotus  (Castle). 

9:15—10,  Ovid  (Miller);  83,  Roman  Religion  (Laing). 
10:20 — 35,  Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);    2,  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and 

Latin  (Buck). 
11:50 — 77,  Propertius  (Prescott);  21,  Lithuanian  (Buck). 
2:00—24,  Cicero,  Letters  (Merrill);   10,  Elementary  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
3:05^ — 27,  Pindar  (Shorey);   34,  Quintilian,  Institutes  (Merrill);    17,  Kalidasa 

(Clark). 
4:10 — Seminars:  63,  Plato  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;    87D,  Virgil 

(Beeson),  Friday. 

WINTER 

8:10—34,  Euripides  (Castle). 

9:15 — 12,  Terence  (Prescott);  44,  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing). 
10:20 — 44,  Theocritus  (Prescott);    25,  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations  (Miller); 
3,  Exercises  in  (jreek  and  Latin  Grammar  (Buck). 

2:00—38,  Juvenal  (Beeson);   11,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

3:05 — 32,  Seneca,  Prose  Works  (Merrill);  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature 
(Clark). 

4:10 — Seminars:  64,  Plato  and  Isocrates  (Bonner),  Monday  and  Wednesday; 
88D,  Virgil  (Merrill),  Friday;  25,  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Mor- 
phology (Buck),  Tuesday. 

SPRING 

8:10—38,  Homer,  Iliad  (Castle);  29,  Virgil,  Aeneid  vii-xii  (Miller). 

9:15 — 17,   Lysias   (Bonner);    11,  Tacitus,    Agricola,    and  Germania   (Laing); 

62,  Paleography  (Beeson). 
10:20 — 1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (Buck). 
11:50—7,  Greek  Dialects  (Buck). 

2:00 — 13,  Teaching  of  First-Year  Latin  (Carr);  49,  Roman  Political  Institu- 
tions (Merrill);   12,  Vedic  (Clark). 

3:05—28,  Aeschylus  (Shorey);  23,  Caesar,  Civil  War  (Merrill);  16,  History  of 
India  (Clark). 

4:10 — Seminars:  65,  Plato  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  89D,  Virgil 
(Prescott),  Friday;  26,  Vedic  (Clark),  Tuesday. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
Frank  Roy  Gay,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


William  E.  Berry,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Penn  College  (Summer,  1919). 
John  Oscar  Lofberg,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Texas 
(Summer,  1919). 

FELLOWS,  1919-20 

Alfred  Paul  Dorjahn,  A.B.  Runalfur  Fjelsted,  A.B. 

Hartley  Grant  Robertson,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  hterary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theocritus 
and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Plato. 
Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private  and  public 
antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

SEQUENCES 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Philosophic 
Literature.  In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
same  fields  are  offered,  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.    From 
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these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.  1 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  abihty,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxihary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR   COLLEGE   COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6. 
In  this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8: 10,  Professor  Berry;  Autumn,  10:20, 
Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  9:15,  Mr. . 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Summer,  9 :  15,  Professor  Berry;  Winter, 
10:20,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  9:15,  Mr. . 

1  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  M j .  Autumn, 
9:15;  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Bonner. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (elementary  course). — For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  3  required 
majors.  Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Lopberg;  Autumn  and 
Winter,  10:20,  Miss  Smith. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

1  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  obUged  to  pursue  a  sequence  in  addition  to 
the  required  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work); 
see  p.  14. 
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6.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  10:20,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Lofberg;  Autumn,  9 :  15,  Mr. ;  Winter,  11 :  50,  Mr. ;  Spring, 

11:50,  Miss  Smith. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  First  Term,  Professor  Bonner;  Second  Term,  Associate 
Professor  Castle;  Autumn,  11:50;  Winter,  9:15,  Mr.  Gay;  Spring,  10:20, 
Professor  Prescott. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Bonner;  Second  Term, 
Associate  Professor  Castle;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  9:15,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

II.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  pp.  14-15. 

15.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Professor 
Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use  of 
particles.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

17.  Lysias. — Selected  speeches  of  historical  value  will  be  read  and  inter- 
preted.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Bonner. 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 
Thucydides  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will 
be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be 
assigned  from  time  to  time.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates  will 
be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  social  and  business  Ufe  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

23.  Demosthenes. — Translation  of  selected  orations,  accompanied  by  lec- 
tures and  readings  to  show  the  author's  power  as  an  orator  and  the  scope  of  his 
works.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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25.  Post-Homeric  Epic. — The  history  of  epic  after  Homer  traced  in  lectures, 
with  readings  from  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius,  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  and 
others,  and  from  the  short  epics  of  Theocritus,  Musaeus'  Hero  and  Leander,  etc. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Autumn,  3:05,  Professor  Shorey. 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Spring,  3:05,  Professor  Shorey. 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Rapid  reading,  with  mainly  Hterary  com- 
mentary.    Mj.  Summer,  3:05,  Professor  Shorey. 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  qualities  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  Uterature  and  pastoral  Ufe.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  will  be  presented. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

35.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Rapid  reading  of  Aristophanes  and  of 
representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the  New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the 
development  of  comedy  in  Greece.     Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Prescott. 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  hterary  study  of  the  Iliad.  Mj.  Summer, 
2:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  M  j . 
Spring,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  further,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  historical  writers.    Mj .  Autumn,  8 :  10,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  poUtical  environment.  M j .  Summer,  10 :  20,  Professor 
Prescott. 

44.  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor 
Prescott. 

47.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  Hill's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  hterary  sources.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
Romance  languages,  EngUsh,  and  comparative  literature.  Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.    Special  work  will 
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be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.     Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

51.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  hterature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  be  first  studied  in  the  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
literature.     Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

52.  Virgil  £ind  Homer. — A  study  in  comparative  literature.  Special  reading 
will  be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  m  1919-20.] 

53.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — Prerequisite:  "Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek."  A  complete  text  of  Shakespeare  will  be  required.  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

54.  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — Aristotle,  Poetics;  Longinus,  On  the 
Sublime;  HoTSice,  Arspoetica.     Mj .  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

55.  Homer  in  European  Literature  and  Culture. — Studies  in  comparative 
literature.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  required.  This  course  may  be  elected  as 
a  research  course  by  students  of  Greek  who  will  receive  special  private  instruction 
and  guidance.     Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

57,  58,  59.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

61.  Seminar. — Guidance  of  dissertations,  and  special  studies  in  Plato, 
Homer,  or  other  subjects  at  the  option  of  the  student.  Mj.  Summer,' Professor 
Shorey.     Hour  to  be  determined  by  consultation. 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3Mjs.  Plato's  poHtical  ideas,  Autumn,  Mon. 
and  W.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Shorey;  Plato  and  Isocrates,  Winter,  Mon.  and 
W.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Bonner;  Plato  as  a  Hterary  artist.  Spring,  Mon. 
and  Wed.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Shorey. 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

70,  71,  72.  Seminar:  Greek  Historians. — 3Mjs.  Professors  Shorey  and 
Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

m  THE   DEPARTMENT  OP  COMPARATIVE   PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

8.  Modern  Greek. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10,  Professor  Buck. 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   HISTORY 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
A13.  The   History   of    the    Mediterranean  World. — From   Alexander   to 
Augustus.     Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 


DuANE  Reed  Stuart,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University  (Summer, 

1919). 
Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Philology, 

Columbia  University  (Summer,  1919). 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Ph.D.  (Summer,  1919). 

FELLOWS,  1919-20 

Harold  Bennett,  A.B.  F.  Russell  Hamblin,  A.M. 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Mae  Brotherton,  Helen  H.  Law,  A.M. 

A.B.  Joseph  Clyde  Murley,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  literature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  45. 

6.  To  offer  advance  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
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Latin  literature  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types; 
in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  (see  course 
45),  the  other,  a  broader  course  deahng  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers 
should  have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  47). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading-courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  14  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  Department  on  the 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  committee,  the  Head  of 
the  Department  will  assign  to  the  student  an  OflBcial  Adviser,  under  whose 
general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  before  the 
applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  OflBcial  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
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lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  not  later  than  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English  and  Enghsh  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  emphasize  the  essential  matters  of  Roman  hfe  and  of 
the  Latin  language  and  literature  suggested  by  the  courses  taken. 

The  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek 
(when  Latin  is  the  principal  subject  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary 
subject)  shall  include: 

L  A  dissertation  (see  pp.  39-40). 

2.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  transla- 
tion into  Latin  and  translation  from  Latin  into  Enghsh  at  sight. 

3.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
author  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Higher  Degrees;  this  examination  shall  test  the  candidate's  control 
of  the  principles  of  text  criticism  and  interpretation. 

4.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Degrees;  the  topic  may,  for  example,  be  a  period  of  hterary  history,  a 
literary  type,  a  period  of  ancient  history,  a  phase  of  Roman  government,  some 
aspect  of  private  life,  a  feature  of  the  Latin  language  or  of  Latin  style,  etc.  The 
widest  variety  of  choice  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon 
independent  study  by  the  candidate  of  a  topic  which  is  either  entirely  apart  from 
any  work  in  courses  or  is  an  intensive  and  independent  study  of  a  theme  only 
broadly  covered  by  work  in  courses. 

5.  An  oral  examination,  not  less  than  two  hours  in  length,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Prescribed  subjects:  (1)  the  History  of  the  Latin  Language,  including 
sounds  and  inflections,  syntax,  and  style;  (2)  the  History  of  Latin  Literature; 
(3)  Ancient  History. 

B.  Elective  subjects:  the  candidate  will  select,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Higher  Degrees,  from  the  following  list  of  subjects  at  least  three  in 
which  he  will  offer  himself  for  examination:  (1)  Art  and  Archaeology;  (2)  Epig- 
raphy; (3)  Paleography;  (4)  Private  Antiquities;  (5)  Public  Antiquities,  with 
narrower  definition  to  law  or  government,  if  desirable  in  individual  cases; 
(6)  Philosophy;  (7)  Rehgion.  (The  list  may  be  extended  as  the  Department 
suggests  and  experience  dictates.) 

Note  1. — It  is  understood  that  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  will  encourage 
co-ordination  under  1,  3,  4,  5B,  so  that  a  candidate's  choice  of  a  dissertation  subject, 
author,  topic,  and  selected  subjects  for  oral  examination  may  realize  a  desirable  synthesis. 

Note  2. — The  examination  in  2  or  3  or  4  may  be  taken  by  the  candidate  at  any  time, 
subsequent  to  his  admission  to  candidacy,  that  is  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Higher 


For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
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Latin  Department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR   COLLEGE    COURSES 

lA.  Cicero:  "Orations." — Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Mr. . 

IB.  Cicero:  "Orations."— Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Mr. . 


Mr 


2A.  Virgil:  "Aeneid."— Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Dr.  Braunlich;  Spring,  8:10, 
2B.  Virgil:   "Aeneid."— Autumn,  8:10,  Mr. . 


Courses  lA,  IB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only. 

4.  Cicero:  "De  senectute";  Terence:  "Phormio." — Translation  at  sight 
and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer, 
9 :  15,  Dr.  Braunlich;  Autumn,  8 :  10,  Professor  Beeson,  and  11 :  50,  Professor 
Miller;  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Laing. 

5.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II. — Trans- 
lation at  sight  and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Professor  Beeson,  and  11:50,  Professor  Miller;  Spring, 
10 :  20,  Professor  Laing. 

6.  Horace :  "Odes" ;  MackaiPs  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  literary 
study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Summer,  10:20, 
Dr.  Braunlich;  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  8:10,  Professor 
Beeson;   11:50,  Professor  Miller. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

II.      JUNIOR   AND   senior    COLLEGE    COURSES 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:   courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-14  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  141-42. 

7.  TibuUus;  Ovid:  "Fasti." — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be 
read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read,  with 
study  of  the  styles  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

8.  Rapid-Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline";  Phaedrus ;  Aulus Gellius. — 
The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  to 
afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj. 
Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

9.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  Hfe.     Mj.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  hfe  and  works  of  Ovid  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  hterature.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:15,  Professor  Miller. 

11.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.     Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Laing. 
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12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Andria  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Professor  Prescott. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  First- Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject;  a  criticism  of  textbooks  available; 
a  study  of  special  topics  in  pronunciation,  inflection,  word-order,  and  syntax; 
and  a  rapid  review  of  the  subject-matter  presented  in  Hale's  First  Latin  Book. 
Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Second-Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  content  of  second-year  Latin  and  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject; 
a  criticism  of  textbooks  available;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  Roman  history 
and  pohtics;  and  a  careful  study  of  selected  portions  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word-order,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the 
text  read.     Mj.  Summer,  3:05,  Mr.  Carr. 

III.      SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  class  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

20 A.  Terence. — Intensive  study  of  the  Andria;  rapid  reading  of  other 
plays.     Mj.  Summer,  2:00,  Professor  Sturtevant. 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  I,  III,  and  V  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  content  and  style.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Professor 
Laing. 

22.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  to 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  Mj. 
Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  politics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.     Mj.  Spring,  3:05,  Professor  Merrill. 

24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  pofitical  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  Ufe.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Professor 
Merrill. 

26.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  from  his  Letters,  also 
selections  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The 
central  purpose  will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death.     Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Miller. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues";  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Em- 
pire; lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid-reading  course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.     Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Professor  Miller. 
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30.  Horace:  "Satires." — Attention  will  be  especially  directed  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  poems  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman  literature. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:50,  Professor  Miller. 

31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  literary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation and  brief  reports.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

32.  Seneca :  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — The  selections  will  exhibit 
Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  hterary  characteristics  of  the 
school  which  he  represents.  M,  Summer,  First  Term,  11 :50,  Professor  Stuart; 
Mj.  Winter,  3:05,  Professor  Merrill. 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.     Mj.  Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Autumn, 
3:05,  Professor  Merrill. 

35.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Professor  Laing.  [Not  given  in  1919- 
20.] 

36.  Pliny  the  Yoimger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order,  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  Rome  under  the  Early 
Empire.     Mj.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

37.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
pohtical  and  social  conditions  of  the  times  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelUgent  rendering  of  the  verse.     Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

39.  Suetonius. — Readings  from  the  Lives  of  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius, 
with  some  consideration  of  the  author's  manner  of  composition  and  of  his  rela- 
tion to  his  sources.     Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  English  poets.  Mj. 
Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

42.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
decadence  of  pagan  hterature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj. 
Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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44.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Pro- 
fessor Laing. 

45.  Teachers*  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin:  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Application  of  these  principles  in 
teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  to  lead  to  the 
power  of  independent  judgment  in  syntax  and  also  as  a  methodical  preparation, 
on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school.  M j .  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

46.  Teachers*  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  cover  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first,  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and, 
secondly,  in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  10:20,  Professor  Miller. 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  pohtical  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  political 
setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.    Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

49.  Roman  Political  Institutions. — A  course  of  lectures  (accompanied  by 
readings)  on  the  genesis,  general  characteristics,  and  historical  development  of 
Roman  pohtical  institutions,  including  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  chief 
administrative  officers  and  of  the  popular  and  class  assembhes,  the  machinery  of 
justice,  and  the  changes  in  theory  and  practice  consequent  upon  the  passage 
from  repubhc  to  principate.     Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Professor  Merrill. 

60.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj. 
Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

51.  Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (continuation  of  Teachers'  Training  Course  45). 
— The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to  continue  the  development  of  the  power  of 
independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression,  which  underUe  read- 
ing and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions  of  problems  taken 
up.    Prerequisite:  course  45.     Mj.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

rv.    graduate  courses 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  60-69. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statins,  and  Sihus,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
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facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripta.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  Mj.  Spring, 
9 :  15,  Professor  Beeson. 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  Hterature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, 12:55,  Professor  Prescott. 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — A  course  of  lectures  (accompanied  by  readings) 
on  the  origins  of  the  Roman  city  and  state,  and  on  its  social  and  poHtical  develop- 
ment through  the  regal  and  early  repubhcan  periods.  The  course  requires  on  the 
part  of  the  student  no  knowledge  of  any  language  other  than  EngHsh.  M j .  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

65.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  {Annals  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  {Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (Ixi-lxiii),  with  the  use  of  accessory 
material  from  other  authors  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
studj^  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary 
Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
the  Romance  languages  on  the  other.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Biicheler's  Carmina 
Latina  epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  25,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

69.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  on  and  exercises  in  the  history 
of  Latin  sounds  and  inflections.     Mj.  Summer,  3:05,  Professor  Sturtevant. 


70.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot  structure,  character 
treatment,  psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  pubhc  life,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the 
lectures.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
text,  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  limited  scope.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

72.  73.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2Mjs. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personahty,  and  the  Hterarj''  tradition  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.     Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Peofessor  Prescott. 

78.  Roman  Biography. — The  origin  and  the  development  of  ancient  biograph- 
ical writing  will  be  studied  with  especial  reference  to  the  Uterary  and  rhetorical 
aspects.  The  Hterary  and  the  imperial  biographies  of  Suetonius,  the  Agricola 
of  Tacitus,  and  certain  Vitae  found  in  the  Scriptores  historiae  Augustae  will  be 
subjected  to  analysis  and  criticism.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:20,  Professor 
Stuart. 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  political  environments  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  li  terature  and  tradition  during  this  period  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  Unguistic  pecuharities.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
like.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  SeviUe.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  pohtical  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1919-20,] 

83.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  reUgion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:15;  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Laing. 

84.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  hterature.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

86.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  pubhc  and  private  Ufe  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
Mj.  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

86.  Latin  and  Romance  Mood-Syntax. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
estabUsh  the  scientific  basis  and  the  practical  classroom  treatment  of  Latin  mood- 
synta,x  and  of  the  inherited  mood-syntax  and  new  developments  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  Itahan.  Prerequisite:  abihty  to  understand  the  structure  of 
Latin  and  of  one  of  the  Romance  languages  when  translated,  together  with  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  on  the  side  of  Latin  or  Romance.  M.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

87,  88,  89.  Seminar. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year  a  seminar  on  some 
department  of  literature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candidates  for  the  doctor's 
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degree  are  expected  to  take.     The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
apparatus  and  methods  of  research  work: 

A.  Roman  Comedy. — ^Autumn  Quarter,  paleography  and  the  general 
principles  of  text-criticism,  with  especial  reference  to  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Winter  Quarter,  the  interpretation  of  assigned  passages  in  Plautus  or  Terence, 
involving  points  of  text,  forms,  meters,  syntax,  etc.  Spring  Quarter,  the  in- 
vestigation of  problems  suggested  by  the  content  and  form  of  comedy.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  seminar,  another  weekly  meeting  will 
be  held  for  the  rapid  reading  of  the  comedies.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Professor 
Beeson;  Winter,  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

B.  Catullus. — Autumn  Quarter,  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts,  the  determi- 
nation of  their  interrelations,  and  the  making  of  a  collation  (practice  from  fac- 
similes of  manuscripts) .  Winter  Quarter,  the  general  principles  of  text-criticism, 
the  constitution  of  a  text  (practice  upon  selected  poems),  and  interpretation. 
Spring  Quarter,  the  relations  of  Catullus  and  other  contemporary  poets  to  Greek 
literature  and  to  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Augustan  period.    3Mjs.  Autumn, 

Professor ;  Winter,  Professor  Merrill;  Spring,  Professor  Prescott. 

[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

C.  Roman  Historiography. — Autumn  Quarter,  the  general  principles  of  text- 
criticism  with  especial  reference  to  Caesar.  Winter  Quarter,  the  interpretation 
of  assigned  passages  in  Livy  involving  points  of  text,  forms,  syntax,  etc.  Spring 
Quarter,  the  examination  of  the  technique  of  historical  composition  exhibited  by 
some  of  the  more  important  Roman  writers,  with  some  consideration  of  the 
ancient  theory  of  history  and  of  the  progress  in  the  development  of  historical 
writing.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Professor  Beeson;  Winter,  Professor  Laing; 
Spring,  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

D.  Virgil. — Autumn  Quarter:  The  general  principles  of  text-criticism  as 
illustrated  by  the  MSS  of  Virgil  and  the  transmission  of  the  text  in  other  sources. 
Winter  Quarter:  The  investigation  of  problems  connected  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  Spring  Quarter:  The  relation  of  the  Aeneid  to 
earUer  epic,  the  characteristics  of  Virgil's  epic  art,  and  the  study  of  special  prob- 
lems suggested  by  the  form  and  content  of  the  Aeneid.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  F., 
4:10-6:10,  Professor  Beeson;  Winter,  F.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Merrill; 
Spring,  F.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Prescott. 

90,  91,  92.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Pliny.— The  work  of  the  seminar  will 
include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manuscript  author- 
ity for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpublished  material,  will  be  critically 
examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution  of  the 
archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  interpretative 
side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology,  history, 
and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs.  Professor 
Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

93,  94,  95.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  decUne  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

96, 97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Latm  and  Greek  Moods  and 
Cases. — Homer,  Xenophon,  Plautus,  Caesar,  and  Cicero.  The  work  will  deal 
with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation  and 
the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT   OP  COMPARATIVE   PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  HISTORY 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A14.  Roman  Empire. — Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
A25.  Roman  Imperialism. — Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

FELLOWS,  1919-20 
Harris  Kurath,  A.B.  Charles  Arthur  Messnbr,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
PaU,  Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Church  Slavonic,  and  by  other 
departments,  but  accepted  also  in  this  department,  in  Gothic,  Old  Enghsh,  Old 
High  German,  Old  Norse,  etc.,  also  in  Old  Irish  and  in  Russian.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  of  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiUza- 
tion  and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  dialects;  7,  Greek  dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction 
to  German  Philology. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10, 11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
Unguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation  to 
organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy) .  Changes  of  meanmg  (Semantics) .  Development  of  structure 
(Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing, 
relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  Unguistic  geography,  rise 
of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationality.  Brief 
survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the  earliest  history 
and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  10:20, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Soimds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.     Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term) 
Winter,  10: 20,  Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  on  and  exercises  in  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.     See  69  in  the  Department  of  Latin. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects 
will  be  used.     Mj.  Spring,  11 :50,  Professor  Buck. 

8.  Modem  Greek. — Reading  and  exercises  in  the  spoken  language,  with 
constant  reference  to  its  relation  to  ancient  Greek,  especially  in  respect  to  semantic 
changes.     M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10,  Professor  Buck. 
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10.  Sanskrit  (elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Lan- 
man's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  2:00;  Autumn,  2:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Clark. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.     Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.  Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value,  and 
one  which  ofifers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations 
will  be  required.     Mj.  Winter,  3:05,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great 
Hindu  religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of 
these  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion.  A  few 
introductory  lectures  will  be  given,  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of 
political  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.  Mj.  Summer,  3:05, 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — The  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Rig- Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the 
Samkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

16.  History  of  India. — This  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India 
and  the  parallel  social  development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Battle  of 
PLassey  in  1757.  The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be 
traced  in  order  to  give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in 
India.     Mj.  Spring,  3 :05,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

17.  Kalidasa:  "Cakuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — 
Mj.  Autumn,  3:05,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

18.  Kalidasa:  "Raghuvamga." — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader  will  be  used.  Prerequisite : 
Sanskrit.     Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

20.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the 
selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Mj.  Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handbuch  der 
altbulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.     Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

26.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  4:10-6: 10,  Pro- 
fessor Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  4: 10-^:  10,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    GERMANIC    LANGUAGES    AND    LITERATURES 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.  Summer,  2:00;    Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German.— Mj.  Summer,  3:00;  Winter,  2:00,  Professor 
Wood. 

113.  Old  Frisian. — Mj.  Spring,  3:00,  Professor  Wood. 

IN   the    department   of   ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert;   Autumn,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

170-71.  Old  Irish.— 2Mjs.  Summer,  3:05;  Winter,  4:10;  Spring,  4:10, 
Associate  Professor  Cross. 

IN  THE    sub-department   OF    RUSSIAN    LANGUAGE    AND    INSTITUTIONS 

301.  Elementary  Russian. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Harper. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

GREEK 

1895    WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
William  Arthur  Heidel,   Professor  of  Greek,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

1897  *Charles  William  Seidenadel. 

1898  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Director,  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

1900  *Herbert  Morse  Burgh ard. 

George  Norlin,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 

Colo. 
George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

1901  Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy, 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago. 

1903  Geneva  Misener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago. 
Rot  Caston  Flickinger,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Northwestern 

University,  Evanston,  111. 
David   Moore  Robinson,   Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology,   Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Larue  Van  Hook,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard 

College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,  LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  242  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1907  Anna  B>"^«  tTt^.rsman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1908  Frederick  Leroy  xiuT»^x^,  -.^........ant  Professor  of  Classics,  Princeton 

University,  Princeton,  N.J. 

1910  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,   Professor  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  North- 

field,  Minn. 

1911  George  Miller  Calhoun,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 

Cahfornia,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hazel  Louise  Brown,  Chicago,  111. 
Frank  Egleston  Robbins,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1912  Ethel  Ella  Beers,  Parker  High  School,  Chicago. 

Robert  Alexander  MacLean,  with  the  British  Army,  Bagdad. 

1913  John  Leonard  Hancock,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
John  Emory  Hollingsworth,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Missouri 

Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo. 
Roger  Miller  Jones,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Cahfornia, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

♦Deceased. 
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1913  Robert  Christian  Kisslinq,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Toledo  Uni- 

versity, Toledo,  Ohio. 

John  Walter  Beardslee,  Professor  in  Theological  Seminary,  New- 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

Emily  Helen  Button,  Professor  of  Classics,  Tennessee  College,  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tenn. 

Albert  Augustus  Trever,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

1914  George  Newton  Sleight,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
John  Oscar  Lofberg,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex. 

1915  Thomas  Henry  Billings,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Grace  Hadley  Billings,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Heber   Michael  Hays,   Associate  Professor    of  English,   Connecticut 

Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

1916  David  Martin  Key,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Millsaps  College, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Frederick  Smith,  United  States  Expeditionary  Forces,  France. 
Edwin  Leodgar  Theiss,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Carroll  College, 

Waukesha,  Wis. 
Eliza  Gregory  Wilkins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 

Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

1917  Robert  Dale  Elliott,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  South  Dakota, 

Vermilion,  S.D. 
1919    John  Wilson  Taylor,  Chicago,  111. 

LATIN 

1898  Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  Research  Associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, Rome,  Italy. 

Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

1900  Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  University,  New 

Orleans,  La. 
Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University 

of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Commission  on  Public  Information,  8  Jackson 

Place,  Washington,  D.C. 

1901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1902  George    Crawford    Swearingen,    Mississippi    Manager   of    Phoenix 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney  Frank,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Cordis,  Professor  of  English,  John  B.  Stetson  Univer- 

sity, De  Land,  Fla. 

1905  *Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant. 

Mary    Jackson    Kennedy,    Constantinople    College,    Constantinople, 

Turkey. 
Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Attorney  at  Law,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

♦Deceased. 
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1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,   Professor  of  Latin,   Victoria  College 
(University  of  Toronto),  Toronto,  Can. 

1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Dean,  Marietta 

College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

1908  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Evan  Taylor  Sage,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1909  John  Strayer   McIntosh,   Professor  of  Latin  and   Greek,   Southern 

Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex. 

1911  JuDSON  Allen  Tolman,  President  of  Howard  Payne   College,  Brown- 

wood,  Tex. 

1912  James  Burnett  Eskridge,  President  of  Southwestern  State  Normal, 

Weatherford,  Okla. 
Mason  DbWitt  Gray,  Head  of  Classical  Department,  East  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1913  Carlos  Eben  Allen,  President  of  State  Normal  College,  Valley  City, 

N.D. 
Frederick  William  Clark,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  High  School,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Clinton  C.  Conrad,  University  High  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1914  Keith  Preston,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Northwestern  University, 

Evanston,  111. 

1915  Bertha  Ellis  Booth,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Hastings  College, 

Hastings,  Neb. 

1916  Raymond  Huntington  Coon,  Professor  of  Latin,  William  Jewell  College, 

Liberty,  Mo. 
Richard  Orlando  Jolliffe,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  University  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
1918    Ira  David  Hyskell,  New  York  City. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1896    Frank  H.  Fowler,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

*Henry  Farrar  Linscott. 
1898    Helen  McGaffey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Women,  Workhouse,  Blackwell 

Island,  New  York,  N.Y. 
John  Jacob  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago. 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Philology, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

1904  William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Dozier  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ivy  Kellerman  (Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Reed),  Washington,  D.C. 

1907     Ghen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Philology, 

Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
1911    Carlos  Everett  Con  ant,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of 

Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
1918    Karl  F.  Muenzinger,  Chicago,  111. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

1905  Caroline  Louise  Ransom    (Mrs.   Grant   Williams),   Toledo,   Ohio. 
♦Deceased. 
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THE  CLASSICS  BUILDING 

The  Classics  Building  was  finished  in  March,  1915,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
four  Departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Comparative  Philology,  and  the  History  of 
Art.  It  stands  on  the  comer  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Ellis  Avenue,  just  south 
of  Divinity  Hall,  and  is  the  west  building  of  the  group  along  the  Midway  Plais- 
ance,  of  which  the  central  feature  is  the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  It  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  Library  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  building 
for  the  Modem  Languages. 

It  is  built  in  Collegiate  Gothic  style,  and  architecturally  conforms  to  the 
spirit  of  Harper  Library.  The  material  is  Bedford  limestone,  and  the  structure 
is  fireproof.  Many  distinctive  features  make  the  building  one  of  the  most 
striking  on  the  Campus.  The  graceful  lines  of  the  arches,  the  oriel  windows  with 
their  stone  mullions  and  leaded  glass,  the  carved  finials  and  bosses,  the  reUefs 
on  the  cornice,  reproducing  scenes  from  Aesop's  fables,  and  especially  the  loggia 
above  the  main  entrance  on  the  Campus  side,  all  contribute  to  its  aesthetic 
effectiveness. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  six  classrooms  of  varying  size,  and  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  west  end  is  an  assembly  room,  seating  one  hundred  and  thirty,  for 
conferences,  public  lectures,  or  large  classes.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices 
of  the  professors,  the  editorial  oSice  of  Classical  Philology  (the  quarterly  journal 
of  the  Classical  Departments),  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Philology,  a  room  for  the  study  of  inscriptions,  and  two  clubrooms  for  the  use  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Departments.  These  clubrooms,  about  eighteen  by 
forty  feet  each,  are  wainscoted  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  Each  of  the  rooms  has  an 
old  English  fireplace;  and  kitchenettes  for  the  preparation  and  serving  of  light 
refreshments  at  club  meetings  complete  the  suites.  Both  rooms  are  equipped 
for  stereopticon  lectures,  and  blackboards  are  hidden  under  swinging  panels. 
It  will  be  possible  to  use  the  rooms  for  joint  gatherings  by  opening  large  double 
doors  concealed  in  the  paneling  of  the  wall.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  main 
reading-room,  a  room  for  paleography,  another  for  the  photographs  and  plates  of 
the  Department  of  Archaeology,  and  offices  for  the  Library  Adviser  and  his  asso- 
ciate. The  reading-room  is  the  most  decorative  of  all  the  rooms.  It  is  forty  by 
forty-eight  feet,  with  an  alcove  eight  by  forty,  and  is  carried  up  two  stories,  the 
roof  being  supported  by  ornamental  oak  hammer  beam  trusses,  and  the  space 
between  being  paneled.  The  fourth  floor  contains  a  museum,  thirty-three  by 
eighty- three  feet,  and  five  offices. 

The  stacks,  in  which  are  all  the  books  for  which  there  is  not  room  around 
the  walls  of  the  main  reading-room,  occupy  a  space  at  the  east  end  of  the  building 
running  from  the  third  floor  down  to  the  basement.  The  total  stack  capacity 
is  about  220,000  volumes. 

The  official  name  is  "The  Classics  Building:  Hiram  Kelly  Memorial." 
The  money  for  its  erection  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Kelly. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 
Library,  Room  M27. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture 
Hall,  Room  5A. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6 A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 

RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6B. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,   Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  9 A. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  8A. 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  lOiA. 
Percy   Holmes    Boynton,    James  Weber  Linn,  EUis  Hall;    Frank  Justus 

Miller,  Classics  23;    Wellington  Downing  Jones,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  7A;   Edith  Foster  Flint,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Classics  16,  Deans 

in  Junior  Colleges. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lectute 

Hall,  Room  14A 


Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools;  Dean  of 
University  College,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  11  A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  forty-four;  the  libraries  contain  570,849  volumes  and  200,000  pam- 
phlets (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters :  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1920-21  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  21, 1920;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1, 1920; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  3,  1921;  Spring  Quarter,  March  28,  1921.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

Guests  of  the  University. — Under  certain  conditions  (see  p.  8)  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  of  other  universities,  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  President  as  guests  of  the  University. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B .  Tuition  fee. — 

1.  The  tuition  fee  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  is 
$50.00  a  quarter. 

2.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
and  the  College  of  Education,  and  unclassified  students,  is  $60.00  a  quarter  for 
regular  work  (three  majors  for  a  quarter);  for  a  fourth  major,  in  addition,  $20.00 
a  quarter. 

3.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, including  materials  fees  in  that  school,  is  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in 
the  Law  School,  $65.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in  the  Medical  Courses,  including 
laboratory  fees,  $75.00  a  quarter;  and  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  $50.00 
a  quarter. 

4.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5 .  00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $6.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  Modeling  and 
Ceramics,  and  Manual  Training,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $2 .  00  to  $6 .  00  are 
charged  for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Twelve  dollars 
($12.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  laboratory  courses  are 
required  to  purchase  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier  adequate  breakage  and  supply 
coupon  tickets  to  be  deposited  as  follows:  for  courses  in  Chemistry,  with  the 
Curator  of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory;  for  courses  in  Physiology,  with  the 
instructor  in  charge;  for  courses  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  with  the  instructor 
in  charge;  and  for  courses  in  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology,  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 
New  tickets  must  be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and  a  refund  of 
the  unused  balance  on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  materials  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  quarter  in  the  men's  gymnasium  and  $1.50 
in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  charged.     A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for  the  use 

of  the  tennis  courts. 

\ 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 .  00. 

The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5 .  00. 
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ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  at  the  University  twelve  residence  halls  for  students,  of  which 
seven  are  for  women,  and  of  the  five  halls  for  men  two  are  reserved  for  students 
of  the  Divinity  School.  The  cost  of  these  rooms  is  from  $30  to  $75  for  the  entire 
quarter.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care,  except  that  in  Drexel  House  the 
rooms  are  cared  for  by  the  students  themselves.  Rooms  will  be  rented  for  the 
period  of  a  quarter,  which  consists  of  eleven  or  twelve  weeks,  on  application  to 
the  Cashier.  The  rooms  in  the  Halls  are  for  the  most  part  single  and  are  intended 
for  occupancy  by  one  student.  A  few  rooms  in  each  Hall  may  be  occupied  by 
two  students.  Diagrams  of  the  Halls  showing  prices  of  rooms  will  be  sent  by  the 
Cashier  on  application.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with  study-table,  chairs, 
bookcase,  bureau,  mirror,  chamber-ware,  rug,  bedstead,  mattress,  and  bedding, 
with  the  exception  that  in  Hitchcock  Hall  rugs  are  furnished  by  the  students  and 
in  Drexel  House  bedding  is  furnished  by  the  students.  Towels  must  be  furnished 
by  the  students.  Rooms  may  not  be  subrented,  nor  can  exchange  or  transfer 
of  rooms  be  made  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 

A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  Hall;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  deter- 
mined by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of 
the  University. 

Five  of  the  Halls  for  women  (Beecher,  Kelly,  Foster,  Green,  and  Greenwood) 
have  separate  dining-rooms  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  board  in  these  halls  is 
$5 .  50  per  week,  all  payable  in  advance  on  the  opening  day  of  the  quarter,  and 
all  students  living  in  these  halls  are  required  to  take  their  meals  there. 

The  table  shown  below  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the 
University  residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

Rent  and  care  of  room                             .    . . 

$  90.00 

180.00 

30.00 

30.00 

45.00 

$144.00 

240.00 

45.00 

48.00 

75.00 

$288.00 
330  00 

Board 

Laundry 

60  00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

72  00 

Incidentals 

120  00 

Total 

$375.00 

$552.00 

$870  00 

An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to 
reduce  living  expenses  somewhat  is  ofifered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommo- 
dates sixteen  women  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of  the 
house.  The  cost  of  room  rent  for  each  student  is  $25 .  00  for  the  quarter,  and 
the  co-operative  plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is 
possible  under  other  circumstances.  Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and 
adaptability  to  group  life  are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to 
rooms  in  Drexel  House  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing 
Bureau. 
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The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University  neigh- 
borhood. All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are  main- 
tained. Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  listed,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men,  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing 
Bureau  for  a  list  of  rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against 
strangers  who  approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their 
services  in  securing  rooms.  Because  of  a  general  scarcity  of  housing  facilities 
in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  accom- 
modations than  was  the  case  in  past  years. 

Most  students  off  the  quadrangles  secure  furnished  rooms,  which  may  be 
had  at  prices  ranging  from  $36 .  00  to  $96 .  00  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at 
the  University  or  at  restaurants  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  difficult  to  find  good 
board  by  the  week  or  month,  and  there  are  very  few  places  where  board  and  room 
are  offered.  As  a  result,  it  is  customary  to  pay  for  each  meal  separately.  Cafe- 
teria service  is  provided  at  the  University  Commons — Ida  Noyes  Hall  for  women 
and  Hutchinson  Hall  for  men.  Men  occasionally  find  a  small  room,  or  a  dark 
room  for  less  than  $36 .  00  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $42 .  00  or 
more.  Householders  usually  prefer  men  as  roomers,  hence  the  price  level  is 
higher  for  women.  Not  less  than  $6.00  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table 
board,  and  one  can  seldom  find  a  room  with  outside  light,  drop  fight,  study  table, 
ample  closet  space,  and  a  comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $48 .  00  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $25.00  to  $50.00  a  month.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark  rooms  with  a 
kitchen  table  and  gas  plate,  but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen 
privileges  may  be  secured  at  the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of 
about  $6.00  per  quarter. 

Furnished  houses  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price  from 
$40.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  In  the  University  neighborhood  there  are  very 
few  two-  or  three-room  apartments  and  their  rental,  unfurnished,  is  $35.00  a 
month  or  more.     The  Housing  Bureau  lists  only  furnished  houses  and  apartments. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office.  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well 
as  of  other  universities,  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  suppUes,  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee 
where  laboratory  work  is  done.  Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with 
the  President  of  the  University. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  appropriate  annually  the  amount  of  twenty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($22,140)  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $150, 
the  tuition  fees  of  a  graduate  student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $370  in 
addition  to  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships, 
covering  a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded 
annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.     Appointments  will  be  made  April  1. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own 
work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation, 
unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be 
appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters 
is  awarded  annually  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work  to  the 
student  of  highest  rank  in  that  department  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during 
the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads :  Prizes,  University  Service, 
Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  Outside  Employment.  The  position 
of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau 
many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they 
have  time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular  Assistance 
to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES 
Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.      THE    master's    degree 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 
1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
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to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,^  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned, may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
oflSce  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  8  maj6rs  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.^  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened 
to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  three  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.     Two  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.   THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of 
independent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowl- 
edge; and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of 
the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 
with  less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 

attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 

that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in   the  University  of  Chicago,'  whose 

*  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  terra  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 

2  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

3  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a 
reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  EngUsh,  may,  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.  The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages 
which  contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments,  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 
This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appli- 
cation must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted  course 
of  study.  The  student  may  follow  one  of  two  plans.  Plan  I:  The  work  offered 
in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  any  department  is 
outUned  by  the  Department  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  for  each  candidate, 
not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  his  last  year  of  residence  work.  The  work 
required  will  include  such  courses  in  departments  allied  to  that  of  principal 
work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  department  to  obviate  narrow 
specialization.  The  work  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  with  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  his  principal  subject  to  cognate  branches  of  learning,  and  (2)  of  preparing  him 
for  productive  scholarship.  All  courses  offered  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirement 
for  the  degree  must  be  advanced  courses,  and  a  list  of  courses  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Faculties  when  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  Plan  II:  Under 
this  plan  the  work  offered  must  include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects  is  normally  9  majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  not,  under  this  plan,  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than 
three  departments. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  on  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of 
the  candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Dissertation. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon 
some  topic  connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  dissertation  must  consti- 
tute an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date 
of  the  final  examination.  The  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 
This  period  may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 
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One  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred,  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Head 
or  acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  for 
publication  as  the  candidate's  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be  with- 
drawn from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required 
one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements.  (See  special 
circular  entitled  Dissertation  Regulations.) 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
and  also  as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that 
the  dissertation  has  been  received  and  accepted  for  pubhcation. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan) . 

h)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  to  print  the 
required  one  hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  haK-roan. 
This  guaranty  shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
conferring  of  the  degree. 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  dissertation 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred only  after  the  dehvery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General 
Library. 

Additional  dissertation  regulations: 

d)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  briefer  than 
that  received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for  pub- 
lication. For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  pubhcation  may  be  an  account  of 
the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be  a  single 
chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation, 

e)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  is  accepted  for  publi- 
cation, five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  dissertation  are  required  for 
deposit  in  the  library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

/)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  d)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

g)  Clauses  d)-f)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
dissertation  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbrevia- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  complete  dissertation. 

4.  Final  examination. — Plan  I  (see  2,  o),  p.  11):  After  admission  to  candi- 
dacy the  student^may  present  himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled 
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(1)  the  requirements  of  the  department  and  (2)  the  dissertation  requirements 
(see  3,  p.  11).  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
members  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  representative 
of  some  other  department,  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  The 
candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  dissertation,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his 
Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  exami- 
nation. In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement 
should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the  j&nal  exami- 
nation should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 

Plan  II  (see  2,  a),  p.  11) :  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  present 
himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He  may 
present  himseK  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  principal 
and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken  in 
advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  dissertation.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there 
are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools,  If  the  examination  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is 
separated  from  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject,  the  two  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  nor  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  Umited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.^ 

^  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  appUcation  is 
made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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GREEK,   LATIN,   COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.    The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES   IN   LATIN   AND    GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SEQUENCES    FOR  A.B.    STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University),  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned,  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy  and  Catullus), 
and  6  (Horace) .  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a 
student  who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the 
case  of  students  who  begin  Greek  in  college,  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  secondary  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid); 
8  (Rapid-Reading Course)  or  11  (Tacitus);  12  (Terence)  or  13  (Teaching  of  First- 
Year  Latin)  or  14  (Teaching  of  Second-Year  Latin)  or  16  (Teaching  of  Secondary 
Latin);  and  any  three  in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
The  Greek  Department  offers  courses  24  (Xenophon,  Hellenica),  30  (Lyric 
Poetry),  38  (Herodotus).  In  the  Department  of  History,  courses  A12  (History  of 
Greece)  and  A13  (the  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  Departmental  Advisers. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

I.     Latin:   courses  4,  5,  6;  7  or  10;  8  or  11;   12  or  13  or  14  or  16;  and  any 

three  in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
II.     Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-16> 
with  three  Greek  Senior  college  courses. 

III.  Latin  and  Sanskrit:   Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  chosen  from  7-16, 

followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 

IV.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  chosen 

from  7-16;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109, 
English  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91,  103-9; 
or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or  by 
three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47j  48,  83,  62. 
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V.     Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  selected  from  7-16, 
followed  by  three  suitable   courses  in  Romance  approved  by  the 
departmental  adviser. 
VI.     Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses 
selected  from  7^16,  followed  by  French  11  or  12,  40  or  42  or  43,  and 
one  other  course  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 
VII.     Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three- 
in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 
VIII.     Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses 
chosen  from  7-16,  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 
from  81-101. 
IX.     Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  Enghsh  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 
X.     Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Latin  4,  5,  6;  7  or  10;  8  or  11;  12  or  13  or  14  or  16. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on 
pages  9-13  of  this  volume  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this 
group  are  as  follows: 

THE   master's  degree 

a)  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head 
of  the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

b)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  dissertation  in  complete  form  to  the 
instructor  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the 
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Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  disserta- 
tion shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally 
approved  by  him,  it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with 
the  departmental  Ubrarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On 
depositing  the  dissertation  the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send 
dated  notices  to  all  members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation 
will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

THE   doctor's  degree 

a)  The  dissertation  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental 
Ubrarian  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee 
depositing  the  dissertation  shall  request  the  hbrarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all 
members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  is  on  view.  The 
dissertation  shall  remain  on  view  two  weeks. 

h)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND   GRADUATE   COURSES   IN 
GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,   1920-21 


S:00— First  Term:  66,  Petronius  (Beeson). 

Second  Term:  50,  Roman  Private  Life  (Laing). 
9:00— First  Term:   10,  Ovid  (Miller);  62,  Paleography  (Beeson). 

Second  Term:   10,  Ovid  (Miller);  85,  Latin  Inscriptions  (Laing). 
10:00— First   Term:    31,   Hellenistic   Poetry    (Prescott);    29,   Virgil   (Miller); 
38,  Juvenal   (Kellogg);    1,   Introduction  to  Language  Study  (Buck); 
17,  Kalidasa  (Clark). 

Second  Term:    31,  Hellenistic  Poetry  (Prescott);    29,  Virgil  (Miller); 
17,  Kalidasa  (Clark). 
11:00— Firs^  Term:    22,  Catullus  (Kellogg);    70,  Roman  Comedy  (Prescott); 
8,  Modern  Greek  (Buck). 
Second  Term:  70,  Roman  Comedy  (Prescott).  ^ 

1:00— 24A,  Cicero's  Letters  (Walker). 

2:00— First   Term:    58,    Greek   Tragedy    (Shorey);    48A,   Caesar    (Walker); 
10,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

Second  Term:  58,  Greek  Tragedy  (Shorey) ;  51,  Latin  Syntax  (Walker) ; 
10,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
3:00 — 59,  Seminar:  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients  (Shorey);   13,  Teaching 
of  First- Year  Latin  (Carr);  14,  ReUgions  of  India  (Clark). 
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8:00—34,  Euripides  (Castle). 

9:00—35,  Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);  7,  TibuUus  and  Ovid  (Miller);  50,  Roman 

Private  Life  (Laing). 
10:00—20,  Plautus  (Beeson);   10,  Sanskrit  (Buck). 
11:00 — 2,  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Buck). 
2:00—37,  Tacitus,  Annals  (Merrill). 

3:00 — 41,  Lucian  (Shorey);  85,  Latin  Inscriptions  (Merrill). 
4:00 — Seminars:  73,  Aristotle  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  87,  Roman 
Comedy  (Prescott),  Friday. 

WINTER 

8:00—30,  Lyric  Poetry  and  Theocritus  (Castle). 

9:00 — 8,  Rapid  Reading  (Beeson);  21,  Lucretius  (Laing). 
10:00 — 24,  Hellenistic  Epigram  (Prescott);  33,  Seneca  (Miller);  3,  Exercises  in 

Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  (Buck). 
11:00—14,  Thucydides  (Bonner);  20,  Avestan  (Buck). 

2:00—22,  Catullus  (Merrill). 

3:00 — 51,  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy  (Shorey);  49,  Roman  Political  Institu- 
tions (Merrill). 

4:00 — Seminars:  74,  Aristotle  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  88,  Roman 
Comedy  (Prescott),  Friday;  25,  Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology 
and  Morphology  (Buck),  Tuesday. 

SPRING 

8:00—39,  Herodotus  (Castle);  66,  Petronius  (Beeson). 
9:00 — 52,  Latin  Literature  (Laing). 
10:00 — 30,  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles  (Miller);    1,  Introduction  to  Language 

Study  (Buck). 
11:00 — 22,   Isaeus  and   Demosthenes   (Bonner);     16,   Teaching  of  Secondary 

Latin  (Carr);  6,  Italic  Dialects  (Buck). 
2:00—43,  Latin  Hymns  (Merrill). 

3:00—52,  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy  (Shorey);  44,  Writing  of  Latin  (Merrill). 
4:00 — Seminars:  75,  Aristotle  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  89,  Roman 
Comedy  (Prescott),  Friday. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  Shoret,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Abihty  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  Uterary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  BacchyHdes,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theocritus 
and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Plato. 
Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private  and  public 
antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

SEQUENCES 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Philosophic 
Literature.    In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
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same  fields  are  offered,  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.  From 
these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.^ 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prehmi- 
nary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  abiUty,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxihary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR   COLLEGE   COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students :  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6. 
In  this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (b)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8: 00,  Professor  Taylor;  Autumn,  10: 00, 
Professor  Bonner;   Winter,  9:00,  Miss  Smith. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Taylor; 
Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  9:00,  Miss  Smith. 

3.  Xenophon;  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  M j .  Autumn, 
9:00,  Miss  Smith;   Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Bonner. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (elementary  course) . — For  students  who  enter  with  only 
two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  3  required 
majors.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Dr.  Smith;  Autumn,  10:00,  Miss  Smith;  Winter, 
11:00,  Mr. . 

This  course  or  the  examination  In  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

1  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  obliged  to  pursue  a  sequence  in  addition  to 
the  required  1 1  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work) ; 
see  p.  14. 
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5.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  First  Term,  Pro- 
fessor Bonner;  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Castle;  Autumn,  9:00, 
Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  8:00,  Mr. ;  Spring,  11:00,  Mr. . 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  First  Term,  Professor  Bonner;   Second  Term,  Associate 

Professor  Castle;  Autumn,  11:00;  Mr. ;  Winter,  10:00,  Miss  Smith; 

Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Woodhead; 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

II.      SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND    GRADUATE    COURSES 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  pp.  18-19. 

14.  Thucydides. — Considerable  portions  of  the  earlier  books  will  be  read,  and 
topics  for  oral  or  written  reports  will  be  assigned.  M j .  Winter,  1 1 :  00,  Professor 
Bonner. 

15.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  deaUng  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Professor 
Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use 
of  particles.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

17.  Lysias. — Selected  speeches  of  historical  value  will  be  read  and  inter- 
preted.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earher  books  of 
Thucydides  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  '  Mj.  Professor  Bonner. 
[Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will 
be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be 
assigned  from  time  to  time.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner. 
[Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates  will 
be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1920-21.] 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  social  and  business  hfe  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Bonner. 

23.  Demosthenes. — Translation  of  selected  pubhc  orations,  accompanied  by 
lectures  and  readings  to  show  the  author's  power  as  an  orator  and  the  scope  of  his 
works.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 
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24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; extensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.     Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

25.  Post-Homeric  Epic. — The  history  of  epic  after  Homer  traced  in  lectures, 
with  readings  from  the  Argonautica  of  ApoUonius,  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  and 
others,  and  from  the  short  epics  of  Theocritus,  Musaeus'  Hero  and  Leander,  etc. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1920-21.] 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Rapid  reading,  with  mainly  Hterary  com- 
mentary.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  meHc  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle. 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  ApoUonius, 
Theocritus,  CalUmachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  quahties  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry, 
Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns, — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civiHzation,  to  Homeric  poems,  Ufe,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  Ufe,  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1920-21.] 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  will  be  presented. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

35.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Rapid  reading  of  Aristophanes  and  of 
representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the  New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the 
development  of  comedy  in  Greece.     Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  literary  study  of  the  Iliad.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  Hterature  of  the  age.  M j . 
Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  hterary  artist 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  further,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  historical  writers.     Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar) 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchyhdes,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  environment.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

41.  Lucian. — Rapid  reading  and  informal  lectures  on  post-classical  Greek 
literature.     Mj.  Autumn,  3:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

44.  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1920-21.] 
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47.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  Hill's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  literary  sources.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1920-21.] 

49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
Romance  languages,  English,  and  comparative  Hterature.  Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.  Special  work  will 
be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

51.  The  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophies. — Studied  chiefly  in  their  relation  to 
Latin  and  post-classical  Greek  hterature.     M  j .  Winter,  3 :  00,  Professor  Shorey. 

52.  The  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophies  (continued). — Period  of  the  empire. 
Mj.  Spring,  3:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

53.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — Prerequisite:  Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek.  A  complete  text  of  Shakespeare  will  be  required.  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

65.  Homer  in  European  Literature  and  Culture. — Studies  in  comparative 
literature.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  required.  This  course  may  be  elected  as 
a  research  course  by  students  of  Greek  who  will  receive  special  private  instruction 
and  guidance.     Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

58.  Greek  Tragedy. — First  Term,  rapid  reading  of  selected  plays  of  Sophocles 
with  especial  emphasis  on  the  interpretation  and  metrical  reading  of  the  choric 
odes.  Second  Term,  Aeschylus'  Agamemnon  and  rapid  reading  of  the  Eumen- 
ides.    Mj.  Summer,  2:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

59.  Seminar:  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — Based  mainly  on  the 
interpretation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (First  Term)  and  Horace's  Ars  Poetica 
(Second  Term).     Mj.  four  hours  a  week.     Summer,  3:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

60.  61,  62.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1920-21.] 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1920-21.] 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1920-21.] 

70,  71,  72.  Seminar:  Greek  Historians. — 3Mjs.  Professors  Shorey  and 
Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

73, 74, 75.  Seminar:  Aristotle  and  Aristotelianism. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring.     Mon.  and  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN   THE   department   OF    COMPARATIVE   PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:00;   Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 
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3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

8.  Modem  Greek. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   HISTORY   OF   ART 

64.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Professor  Wilkins 
AND  Others. 

in  the  department  of  history 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A13.  The    History    of   the    Mediterranean   World. — From    Alexander   to 
Augustus.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 


Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas 

(Summer,  1920). 
George  Dwight  Kellogg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Union  College  (Summer, 
1920). 

FELLOWS,  1919-20 
Harold  Bennett,  A.B.  F.  Russell  Hamblin,  A.M. 

Blanche  E.  M.  Brotherton,  A.M.         Helen  H.  Law,  A.M. 
Joseph  Clyde  Murley,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  inteUigent  reading  of  Latin.  In  con- 
nection with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  higher  Uterary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin: 
first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in  Senior 
College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  reUgious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  PoUtical  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  literature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses. 

6.  To  offer  advance  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
Latin  literature  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types; 
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in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  ItaUc  dialects  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses:  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  Latin  easily; 
the  other,  a  broader  course  deaUng  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers  should 
have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  47). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading-courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  20  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  Department. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved,  the  Faculty  of  the  Department 
will  assign  to  the  student  an  Official  Adviser,  under  whose  general  charge  and 
direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice  of  courses  taken  for 
the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  supplementary 
regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of  the  required  dissertation. 
Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation  subject  must  also  be  finally 
approved  by  the  Department  before  the  applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  l?e  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 
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Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English  and  EngUsh  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  emphasize  the  essential  matters  of  Roman  life  and  of 
the  Latin  language  and  literature  suggested  by  the  courses  taken. 

The  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek 
(when  Latin  is  the  principal  subject  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary 
subject)  shall  include: 

1.  A  dissertation  (see  pp.  11-12). 

2.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on :  A,  transla- 
tion into  Latin;  and  B,  translation  from  Latin  into  English  at  sight. 

3. .  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
author  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department;  this  examination  shall  test  the  candidate's  control  of  the  principles 
of  text  criticism  and  interpretation. 

4.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department;  the  topic  may,  for  example,  be  a  period  of  Hterary  history,  a 
literary  type,  a  period  of  ancient  history,  a  phase  of  Roman  government,  some 
aspect  of  private  life,  a  feature  of  the  Latin  language  or  of  Latin  style,  etc.  The 
widest  variety  of  choice  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon 
independent  study  by  the  candidate  of  a  topic  which  is  either  entirely  apart  from 
any  work  in  courses  or  is  an  intensive  and  independent  study  of  a  theme  only 
broadly  covered  by  work  in  courses. 

5.  An  oral  examination,  not  less  than  two  hours  in  length,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Prescribed  subjects:  (1)  the  History  of  the  Latin  Language,  including 
sounds  and  inflections,  syntax,  and  style;  (2)  the  History  of  Latin  Literature; 
(3)  Ancient  History. 

B.  Elective  subjects:  The  candidate  will  select,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department,  from  the  following  list  of  subjects  at  least  three  in 
which  he  will  offer  himself  for  examination:  (1)  Art  and  Archaeology;  (2)  Epig- 
raphy; (3)  Paleography;  (4)  Private  Antiquities;  (5)  PubHc  Antiquities,  with 
narrower  definition  to  law  or  government,  if  desirable  in  individual  cases; 
(6)  Philosophy;  (7)  ReUgion.  (The  Hst  may  be  extended  as  the  Department 
suggests  and  experience  dictates.) 

Note  1. — It  is  understood  that  the  Department  will  encourage  co-ordination  under 
1,  3, 4,  5B,  so  that  a  candidate's  choice  of  a  dissertation  subject,  author,  topic,  and  selected 
subjects  for  oral  examination  may  realize  a  desirable  synthesis. 

Note  2. — The  examination  in  2  or  3  or  4  may  be  taken  by  the  candidate  at  any  time, 
subsequent  to  his  admission  to  candidacy,  that  is  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  whose  minor  is  Latin  are  expected  to 
take  nine  majors  in  that  department,  three  of  which  should  be  in  the  seminar. 

The  examination  in  the  case  of  candidates  whose  minor  is  Latin  shall  consist 
of  2B  and  5A. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Latin  Department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

^  I.      JUNIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

a)  The  following  courses  are  for  those  who  have  had  only  two  years  of 
high-school  Latin: 

1.  Eutropius  and  Ovid. — Selections  from  the  Breviarium  of  Eutropius  and 
stories  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  will  be  read.  One  hour  each  week  will 
be  devoted  to  a  review  of  Latin  grammar.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor 
Laing. 

2.  Virgil  and  Sallust. — Reading  of  the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid,  and  of  the 
Catiline  of  Sallust;  Latin  prose  composition.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor 
Beeson, 

3.  Cicero  and  Gellius. — The  reading  will  consist  of  In  Caiilinam  i  and  iv,  and 
stories  from  the  Nodes  Atticae  of  Gellius;  writing  of  Latin.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Professor  Miller. 

Students  who  have  had  three  years  of  high-school  Latin  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department,  be  admitted  to  course  4  after  taking  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  courses. 

b)  The  following  courses  are  for  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  high-school 
Latin  or  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  3  in  college: 

4.  Cicero:  "De  Senectute";  Terence:  Phormio. — Translation;  the  writing 
of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  con- 
tinuous pages  of  Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed. 

Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Mr.  ;    Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Miller;    11:00, 

Professor  Beeson. 

5.  Livy:  Book  XXI;  Catullus:  Selections. — Translation;  the  writing  of 
Latin.     Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Laing;    11:00,  Professor  Miller. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes"  and  "Epodes." — The  attention  of  the  students  will  be 
directed  almost  whoUy  to  the  Uterary  side  of  the  poet's  works.  Mj.  Springy 
8:00,  Professor  Laing;    11:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  who  have  had  four  years  of  high-school 
Latin  are  required  to  take  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  who  have  had  only  two  years  of  high-school 
Latin  are  required  to  take  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

II.    junior  and  senior  college  courses 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:    coiu'ses  4,  5.  and  6. 
Courses  7-16  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  14-15. 

7.  TibuUus;  Ovid:  "Fasti." — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be 
read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read,  with 
study  of  the  styles  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 00,  Professor 
Miller. 

8.  Rapid-Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Jugurtha";  Phaedrus;  Qmntus 
Curtius. — The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and 
so  to  afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj. 
Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Beeson. 
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10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.  Mj.  Summer, 
9:00,  Professor  Miller. 

11.  Tacitus:  "the  Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  hterary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.     Mj.  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Andria  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.       [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

13.  The  Teaching  of  First-Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject;  a  criticism  of  textbooks  available; 
a  study  of  special  topics  in  pronunciation,  inflection,  and  syntax;  and  a  rapid 
review  of  the  subject-matter  of  one  or  more  first  Latin  books.  Mj.  Summer, 
3:00,  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Second-Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  content  of  second-year  Latin  and  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject; 
a  criticism  of  textbooks  available;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  Roman  history 
and  pontics;  and  a  careful  study  of  selected  portions  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word-order,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the 
text  read.     Mj.  Mr.  Carr.     [Not  given  in  1920-21]. 

15.  The  Teaching  of  Third-  and  Fourth-Year  Latin. — The  course  includes 
a  discussion  of  aims  and  methods  for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  of  the  selection 
and  organization  of  reading  material,  and  of  textbooks  and  supplementary 
material  available;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  history,  poHtics,  law,  rhetoric, 
versification  and  mythology;  and  an  intensive  study  of  selected  portions  of 
Cicero's  orations  and  Virgil's  Aeneid,  with  especial  attention  to  syntax  and  word 
order.     Mj.  Mr.  Carr.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Latin. — A  survey  of  the  aims,  methods  and 
content  of  a  course  in  secondary  Latin,  including  the  work  of  the  junior  high 
school;  a  criticism  of  the  textbooks  and  supplementary  material  available;  a 
study  of  some  of  the  special  problems  connected  with  the  work  of  each  year.  Mj. 
Spring,  11:00,  Mr.  Carr. 

III.      SENIOR    college   AND    GRADUATE    COURSES 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  class  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.     Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  I,  III,  and  V  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  content  and  style.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor 
Laing. 

22.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  to 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Repubhc.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  11: 00,  Professor  Kellogg;  Mj.  Winter,  2: 00,  Professor 
Merrill. 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  pohtics  and  personahty.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.     Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  corre- 
spondence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.     The  intention  will  be  to 
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illustrate  the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  pohtical  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  Ufe.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not 
given  in  1920-21.] 

24A.  Cicero:  "Letters." — The  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  the  historical  points 
involved,  so  that  the  student  may  attain  famiUarity  with  the  period  in  which 
Caesar  and  Cicero  Uved.     Mj.  Summer,  1:00,  Professor  Walker. 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  from  his  Letters,  also 
selections  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The 
central  purpose  will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death.     Mj.  Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues";  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early 
Empire;  lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid-reading  course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.     Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Professor  Miller. 

30.  Horace:  "Satires"  and  "Epistles." — Attention  will  be  especially  directed 
to  the  construction  of  these  poems  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman 
literature.     Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Miller. 

31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  literary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation and  brief  reports.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

32.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — ^The  selections  wiU  exhibit 
Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  characteristics  of  the 
school  which  he  represents.     Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  pliilosophical 
content  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.     Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Miller. 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  Uterary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  M j .  Professor 
Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

35.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  Uterary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Professor  Laing.  [Not  given  in  1920- 
21.] 

36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order,  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  Ufe  and  manners  in  Rome  under  the  Early 
Empire.     Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

37.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
poUtical  and  social  conditions  of  the  times  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Professor 
Merrill. 
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38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Pro- 
fessor Kellogg. 

39.  Suetonius. — Readings  from  the  Lives  of  JuUus,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius, 
with  some  consideration  of  the  author's  manner  of  composition  and  of  his  rela- 
tion to  his  sources.     Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  English  poets.  Mj. 
Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Hterature  will 
be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings  of  the 
more  important  authors.     Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.) 

42.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  FeUx,  TertulUan,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
decadence  of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj. 
Spring,  2:00,  Professor  Merrill. 

44.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Spring,  3:00,  Pro- 
fessor Merrill. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  cover  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first,  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and, 
secondly,  in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  Mj.  Professor 
Miller.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  poUtical  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  hterature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  pohtical 
setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.    Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

48A.  Caesar's  Gallic  Campaigns. — A  critical  study  of  the  Galhc  War,  with 
especial  reference  to  military,  historical,  and  geographical  questions.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  2:00,  Professor  Walker. 

49.  Roman  Political  Institutions. — A  course  of  lectures  (accompanied  by 
readings)  on  the  genesis,  general  characteristics,  and  historical  development  of 
Roman  pohtical  institutions,  including  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  chief 
administrative  officers  and  of  the  popular  and  class  assembhes,  the  machinery  of 
justice,  and  the  changes  in  theory  and  practice  consequent  upon  the  passage 
from  repubhc  to  principate.     Mj.  Winter,  3:00,  Professor  Merrill. 

50.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Laing. 

51.  Latin  Syntax. — A  course  in  problems  of  syntax.  Especially  intended  for 
teachers.     M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2:00,  Professor  Walker. 
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62.  Roman  Literature. — A  general  survey.  This  course  will  sketch  the 
development  of  Roman  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  decUne,  the  purpose 
being  to  give  students  whose  work  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  particular 
authors  or  departments  a  better  view  of  the  whole.  Stress  will  also  be  laid  upon 
the  influence  of  the  Latin  classics  on  subsequent  European  hterature.  The 
course  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and  reports.  Readings,  partly  in  the  original, 
but  chiefly  in  EngHsh  translations,  will  be  assigned.  The  course  is  open  to 
students  in  departments  other  than  Latin,  and  in  their  case  the  assigned  readings 
will  be  confined  to  EngHsh  translations.     Mj.  Spring,  9: 00,  Professor  Laing. 

IV.      GRADUATE    COURSES 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  coiirses  numbered  60-98. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statins,  and  Sihus,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-VirgiHan  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1920-21,] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports,  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1920-21,] 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
facihty  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  ma^u- 
scripts  will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  hterature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
Hellenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — A  course  of  lectures  (accompanied  by  readings) 
on  the  origins  of  the  Roman  city  and  state,  and  on  its  social  and  pohtical  develop- 
ment through  the  regal  and  early  repubhcan  periods.  The  course  requires  on  the 
part  of  the  student  no  knowledge  of  any  language  other  than  Enghsh.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

65.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  (Annals  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (Ixi-lxiii),  with  the  use  of  accessory 
material  from  other  authors  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1920-21.] 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  be  to 
study  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  Hterary 
Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
the  Romance  languages  on  the  other.  M,  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00;  Mj. 
Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Biicheler's  Carmina 
Latina  epigraphica  wiU  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  25,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1920-21,]  

70.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot  structure,  character  treat- 
ment, psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of  private 
and  pubhc  hfe,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman  ele- 
ments.    Students  will  read  representative  portions   of  Plautus  and  Terence 
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and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the 
lectures.     Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
text,  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  hnguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  hmited  scope.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil*s  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personaHty,  and  the  Uterary  tradition  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1920-21]. 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course 
of  lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  poHtical  environments  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  Uterature  and  tradition  during  this  period  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  hterature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  hnguistic  pecuharities.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1920-21.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
Uke.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1920-21.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  poUtical  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.  [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

83.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and 
reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Roman  rehgion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  behef s  and  rites  of  the  early 
Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the 
estabhshment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  be 
devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults.  Mj.  Professor 
Laing.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

84.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  hterature.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material 
for  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  pubHc  and  private  hfe  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Laing;  Mj.  Autumn,  3:00,  Pro- 
fessor Merrill. 

Seminars. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year  a  seminar  on  some  department 
of  literature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  take.  The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  apparatus  and 
methods  of  research  work: 
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87,  88,  89.  Roman  Comedy. — The  general  principles  of  text  criticism  as  they 
are  illustrated  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence;  the  MSS,  theories  of 
text  tradition,  early  editions,  and  the  bearing  of  meter,  prosody,  linguistic  usage, 
style  upon  problems  of  text-criticism.  The  interpretation  of  Roman  comedy; 
its  relation  to  the  Greek  originals  and  its  content,  and  form  as  marking  a  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  drama.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Fri.,  4:00- 
6:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

90,  91,  92.  Catullus. — The  general  principles  of  text-criticism,  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  text  (practice  upon  selected  poems),  and  interpretation;  the  relations  of 
Catullus  and  other  contemporary  poets  to  Greek  hterature  and  to  the  Latin  poetry 
of  the  Augustan  period.     3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

93,  94,  95. — Roman  Satire. — Text-criticism,  with  special  reference  to  the 
MSS  of  Horace;  the  origin  of  satire;  Lucilius  and  his  place  in  the  development 
of  satire;  interpretation  of  passages  selected  from  the  Satires  of  Horace;  the 
subsequent  history  of  satire  as  illustrated  by  Persius  and  Juvenal.  3Mjs.  Pro- 
fessor Laing.     [Not  given  in  1920-2L] 

96,  97,  98.  Roman  Historiography. — The  general  principles  of  text-criticism 
with  especial  reference  to  Livy;  the  interpretation  of  assigned  passages  in  Livy 
involving  points  of  text,  forms,  syntax,  etc. ;  the  examination  of  the  technique  of 
historical  composition  exhibited  by  some  of  the  more  important  Roman  writers, 
with  some  consideration  of  the  ancient  theory  of  history  and  of  the  progress  in 
the  development  of  historical  writing.  3Mjs.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given 
in  1920-21.] 

99,  100,  101.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Pliny. — The  work  of  the  seminar  will 
include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manuscript  author- 
ity for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  unpubUshed  material,  will  be  critically 
examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution  of  the 
archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  interpretative 
side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology,  history, 
and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs.  Professor 
Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

102, 103,  104.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history 
of  Rome  during  the  decUne  of  the  Repubhc  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  wiU  be  examined  in  the  Ught  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  wiU  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Phny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

IN  the  department  of  comparative  philology 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  the  department  of  the  history  of  art 

54.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Professor  Wilkins 
and  Others. 

in  the  department  of  history 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A14.  Roman  Empire. — Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
A26.  Roman  Imperialism. — Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

FELLOW,  1919-20 
Hans  Kurath,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Pali,  Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Church  Slavonic,  and  by  other 
departments,  but  accepted  also  in  this  Department,  in  Gothic,  Old  Enghsh,  Old 
High  German,  Old  Norse,  etc.,  also  in  Old  Irish  and  in  Russian.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  of  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiUza- 
tion  and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  dialects;  7,  Greek  dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction 
to  German  Philology. 
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PRINCIPAL   SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10, 11, 12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation  to 
organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy).  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics).  Development  of  structure 
(Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing, 
relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  Unguistic  geography,  rise 
of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationality.  Brief 
survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the  earliest  history 
and  Unguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage other  than  Enghsh.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.     Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  haK  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  (or  M.),  Winter,  10: 00, 
Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects 
will  be  used.    Mj.  Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

8.  Modern  Greek. — Reading  and  exercises  in  the  spoken  language,  with 
constant  reference  to  its  relation  to  ancient  Greek,  especially  in  respect  to  semantic 
changes.     M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit  (elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Lan- 
man's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  2:00,  Associate  Professor 
Clark;  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 
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11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.  [Not  given 
in  1920-21.] 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Header  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1920-21.] 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  hterature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value,  and 
one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  hterature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  Hterature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit  or  PaU  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations 
will  be  required.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outUne 
of  the  reUgion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great 
Hindu  religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of 
these  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Rehgion.  A  few 
introductory  lectures  will  be  given,  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  hterature,  of 
pohtical  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.  Mj.  Summer,  3:00, 
Associate  Professor  Clark. 

16.  History  of  India. — ^This  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India 
and  the  parallel  social  development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Battle  of 
Plassey  in  1757.  The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be 
traced  in  order  to  give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in 
India.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

17.  Kalidasa:  "Cakuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  PaU  Reader  will  be  used.  Prerequisite: 
Sanskrit.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

20.  Avestan  and  Old  Persian. — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader,  and  Tolman's  Ancient  Persian 
Lexicon  and  Texts  will  be  used.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit.  Mj.  Winter,  11:00, 
Professor  Buck. 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handhuch 
der  altbulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.  Mj.  Professor  Buck.  [Not  given  in 
1920-21.] 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Pro- 
fessor Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN   the   department   of   GERMANIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.  Autumn,  ProJ'essor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Wood. 

109.  Old  Saxon. — Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Wood. 

110.  Middle  Low  German. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Wood. 

111.  Middle  Dutch. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Wood. 

253.  Seminar:  Problems  in  Linguistics. — Mj.  Autumn  (hour  to  be 
arranged),  Professor  Wood. 
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IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert;   Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

170-71.  Old  and  Middle  Irish. — 2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Cross. 

in  the  department  of  oriental  languages  and  literatures 

301.  Elementary  Russian. — Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Harper. 

302.  Elementary  Russian  (continued). — Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Harper. 

303.  Intermediate  Russian. — Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Harper. 

304.  Advanced  Russian. — Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Harper. 

305.  Advanced  Russian. — Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Harper. 

306.  Advanced  Russian. — Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Harper. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

GREEK 

1895     WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
William  Arthur  Heidel,   Professor  of  Greek,   Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

1897  *Charles  William  Seidenadel. 

1898  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Director,   Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  III. 

1900  *Herbert  Morse  Burchard. 

George  Norlin,  President  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

1901  Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy, 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago. 

1903  Geneva  Misener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago. 
Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  Dean  of  the 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
David   Moore   Robinson,   Professor   of   Classical   Archaeology,   Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Larue  Van  Hook,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard 

College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,  LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  242  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1907  Anna  Bates  Hersman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1908  Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  Princeton 

University,  Princeton,  N.J. 

1910  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,   Professor  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  North- 

field,  Minn. 

1911  George  Miller  Calhoun,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 

California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hazel  Louise  Brown,  Chicago,  111. 
Frank  Egleston  Robbins,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

1912  Ethel  Ella  Beers,  Parker  High  School,  Chicago. 

Robert  Alexander  MacLean,  Lecturer  in  Classics,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

1913  John  Leonard  Hancock,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
John  Emory  Hollingsworth,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Missouri 

Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo. 
Roger  Miller  Jones,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

*  Deceased. 
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1913  Robert  Christian  Kissling,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
John    Walter    Beardslee,    Professor  in  Theological  Seminary,  New 

Brunswick,  N.J. 
Emily  Helen  Button,  Professor  of  Classics,  Tennessee  College,  Murfrees- 

boro,  Tenn. 
Albert   Augustus   Trever,    Professor   of   Greek,    Lawrence   College, 

Appleton,  Wis. 

1914  George  Newton  Sleight,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
John  Oscar  Lofberg,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex, 

1915  Thomas  Henry  Billings,  Professor  of  Classics,  Carleton  College,  North- 

field,  Minn. 
Grace  Hadley  Billings,  Northfield,  Minn. 
Heber  Michael  Hays,  Chicago,  111. 

1916  David  Martin  Key,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Millsaps  College, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Frederick  Smith,  Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages,  University  of  North 

Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
Edwin  Leodgar  Theiss,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Carroll  College, 

Waukesha,  Wis. 
Eliza  Gregory  Wilkins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 

Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

1917  Robert  Dale  Elliott,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  South  Dakota, 

Vermihon,  S.D. 
1919    John  Wilson  Taylor,  Professor  of  Greek,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 
Margaret  Brown  O'Connor,  Chicago,  111. 

LATIN 

1898    Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

[J  Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  Research  Associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 

tion, Rome,  Italy. 
Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

1900  Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College 

of  Liberal  Arts,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University 

of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Commission  on  PubUc  Information,  8  Jackson 

Place,  Washington,  D.C. 

1901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1902  George    Crawford    Swearingen,    Mississippi    Manager   of    Phoenix 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney  Frank,  Professor  of  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 

Md. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Cordis,  Professor  of  English,  John  B.  Stetson  Univer- 

sity, De  Land,  Fla. 

1905  ♦Bernard  Camillus  Bondurant. 

Mary    Jackson    Kennedy,    Constantinople    College,    Constantinople, 
Turkey. 

*  Deceased. 
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1905  Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Attorney  at  Law,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho.  .      ^r-       ^r^  n 

Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,   Professor  of  Latin,   Victoria  College 
(University  of  Toronto),  Toronto,  Can. 

1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Dean,  Marietta 

College,  Marietta,  Ohio.  ^    .     tt  • 

1908  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Professor  of  Latin,  Iowa  State  University, 

Iowa  City.  r  t^-     i.       i,   -d-^.^. 

Evan  Taylor  Sage,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  .  1    ^      1      o     i-u 

1909  John  Strayer   McIntosh,   Professor  of  Latm  and   Greek,   bouthern 

Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex. 

1911  JuDSON  Allen  Tolman,  President  of  Howard  Payne   College,  Brown- 

wood,  Tex.  CI    i     XT         1 

1912  James  Burnett,   Eskridge,  President  of  Southwestern  State  Normal, 

Weatherford,  Okla.  .  tt-  u  o  u     i 

Mason  DeWitt  Gray,  Head  of  Classical  Department,  East  High  bchool, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  ,   ^  „         tt  u      r^^. 

1913  C4JIL0S  Eben  Allen,  President  of  State  Normal  College,  Valley  City, 

N.D.  ,  ^      ,    XT  •        '^      f 

Frederick  William  Clark,  Professor  of  Latm  and  Greek,  University  of 

Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  High  School,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Clinton  C.  Conrad,  University  High  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1914  Keith  Preston,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Northwestern  University, 

Evanston,  111.  ,     tt    x-         r^  ^^ 

1915  Bertha  Ellis  Booth,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Hastings  College, 

Hastings,  Neb.  ii  i-,  n 

1916  Raymond  Huntington  Coon,  Professor  of  Latin,  Wilham  Jewell  College, 

Liberty,  Mo.  ,  .     .     tt  •        u      f 

Richard  Orlando  Jolliffe,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latm,  University  ot 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
1918    Ira  David  Hyskell,  New  York  City. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1896    Frank  H.  Fowler,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

*Henry  Farrar  Linscott.  ^ 

1898    Helen  McGapfey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass.  „.    , ,  t^i    i      u 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Women,  Workhouse,  Blackwell 

Island,  New  York,  N.Y.  .....      rr^u- 

John  Jacob  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Chicago, 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Philology, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  i   o    t      •    ivr 

1904    William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Dozier  School,  bt.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ivy  Kellerman  (Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Reed),  Washington,  D.C 
1907    Ghen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Philology, 

Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
1911     Carlos  Everett  Conant,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of 

Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
1918    Karl  F.  Muenzinger,  Chicago,  111. 

*  Deceased. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1921-22 


June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  17 
June  17 
June  18 
June  20 
June  20- 
July  4 
July   16 


25 


Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Monday 
Saturday 


July  26 
July  27 
July  27 
July  28 
Aug.  28 
Sept. 


Sept.    2 

Sept.    2 

Sept.  12- 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 


Oct.  1 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  3 
Nov.  24 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  23 


16 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


Saturday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


1921 

Alumni  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

>■  Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Registration  for  the  Summer  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during  the 

last  quarter  of  residence 

>  Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 

[  Examinations  for  the  Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 

j  Autumn  Convocation 
I  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Examinations  for  Admission 

{•  Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work  reported 
conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 

All  classes  meet 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

>  Examinations  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 


Jan.     2 
Jan.    28 


Feb.  22 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  24 


Monday 
Saturday 


Wednesday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


Mar.  25 — April    2 
April  3        Monday 
April  29         Saturday 


May  4 
May  5 
May  30 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  16 


Thursday 

Friday 

Tuesday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


1922 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  ^  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during  the 

last  quarter  of  residence 
W^ashington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation 

>  Examinations  for  the  Winter  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter  ends 

Quarterly  Recess 

Spring  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during  the 

last  quarter  of  residence 

\  Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 

Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Alumni  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

>  Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 
Spring  Quarter  ends 


THE  CLASSICS  BUILDING 

The  Classics  Building  was  finished  in  March,  1915,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
four  Departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Comparative  Philology,  and  the  History  of 
Art.  It  stands  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Ellis  Avenue,  just  south 
of  Divinity  Hall,  and  is  the  west  building  of  the  group  along  the  Midway  Plais- 
ance,  of  which  the  central  feature  is  the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  It  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  Library  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  building 
for  the  Modern  Languages. 

It  is  built  in  Collegiate  Gothic  style,  and  architecturally  conforms  to  the 
spirit  of  Harper  Library.  The  material  is  Bedford  limestone,  and  the  structure 
is  fireproof.  Many  distinctive  features  make  the  building  one  of  the  most 
striking  on  the  Campus.  The  graceful  lines  of  the  arches,  the  oriel  windows  with 
their  stone  mulhons  and  leaded  glass,  the  carved  finials  and  bosses,  the  reliefs 
on  the  cornice,  reproducing  scenes  from  Aesop's  fables,  and  especially  the  loggia 
above  the  main  entrance  on  the  Campus  side,  all  contribute  to  its  aesthetic 
effectiveness. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  six  classrooms  of  varying  size,  and  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  west  end  is  an  assembly  room,  seating  one  hundred  and  thirty,  for 
conferences,  pubUc  lectures,  or  large  classes.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices 
of  the  professors,  the  editorial  office  of  Classical  Philology  (the  quarterly  journal 
of  the  Classical  Departments),  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Philology,  a  room  for  the  study  of  inscriptions,  and  two  clubrooms  for  the  use  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Departments.  These  clubrooms,  about  eighteen  by 
forty  feet  each,  are  wainscoted  nearly  to  the  ceihng.  Each  of  the  rooms  has  an 
old  Enghsh  fireplace;  and  kitchenettes  for  the  preparation  and  serving  of  hght 
refreshments  at  club  meetings  complete  the  suites.  Both  rooms  are  equipped 
for  stereopticon  lectures,  and  blackboards  are  hidden  under  swinging  panels. 
It  will  be  possible  to  use  the  rooms  for  joint  gatherings  by  opening  large  double 
doors  concealed  in  the  paneUng  of  the  wall.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  main 
reading-room,  a  room  for  paleography,  another  for  the  photographs  and  plates  of 
the  Department  of  Archaeology,  and  offices  for  the  Library  Adviser  and  his  asso- 
ciate. The  reading-room  is  the  most  decorative  of  all  the  rooms.  It  is  forty  by 
forty-eight  feet,  with  an  alcove  eight  by  forty,  and  is  carried  up  two  stories,  the 
roof  being  supported  by  ornamental  oak  hammer  beam  trusses,  and  the  space 
between  being  paneled.  The  fourth  floor  contains  a  museum,  thirty- three  by 
eighty- three  feet,  and  five  offices. 

The  stacks,  in  which  are  all  the  books  for  which  there  is  not  room  aroimd 
the  walls  of  the  main  reading-room,  occupy  a  space  at  the  east  end  of  the  building 
running  from  the  third  floor  down  to  the  basement.  The  total  stack  capacity 
is  about  220,000  volumes. 

The  official  name  is  "The  Classics  Building:  Hiram  Kelly  Memorial." 
The  money  for  its  erection  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Kelly. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  Wll. 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  11  A. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  Wll. 
Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  5A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  9A. 
SoPHONisBA  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  9A. 


Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  lO^A. 
RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  lO^A. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  Dean  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  1,4A. 
David  Harrison  Stevens,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Liter- 
ature, and  Science,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A;    Frank  Justus 

Miller,  Classics  23;  Edith  Foster  Flint,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Classics 

16:  Deans  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Literature. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Wellington  Downing  Jones,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  lOA;   Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Elhs  Hall,  Room  24:   Deans  in 

the  College  of  Science. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Dean  of  University  College,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  11  A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School;  the  Law  School;  Courses  in  Medicine;  the  School  of  Education, 
including  the  College  of  Education,  the  University  High  School,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Elementary  School;  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven;  the  libraries  contain  over  600,000  bound  volumes 
and  200,000  pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1921-22  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  20, 1921;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1, 1912; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1922;  Spring  Quarter,  April  3,  1922.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of 
Science;  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School,  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Law 
School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the  School  of 
Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  of  Philosophy  in  Educa- 
tion, and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  Social  Service  Administration,  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
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Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as 
of  other  universities  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  suppUes  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee  for 
laboratory  work.    Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with  the  President. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  S5.00  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 

1.  The  tuition  fee  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  is  $50.00  a  quarter. 

2.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
and  the  College  of  Education,  and  unclassified  students,  is  $60.00  a  quarter  for 
regular  work  (three  majors  for  a  quarter);  for  a  fourth  major,  in  addition,  $20.00 
a  quarter. 

3.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, including  materials  fees  in  that  school,  is  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in 
the  Law  School,  $65.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in  the  Medical  Courses,  including 
laboratory  fees,  $75.00  a  quarter;  and  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  $50.00 
a  quarter. 

4:.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter, 
and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter.  All 
fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $6.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics,  Modeling  and  Ceramics,  and  In- 
dustrial Education,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  are  charged 
for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Twelve  dollars 
($12.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department- 
In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  laboratory  courses  are 
required  to  purchase  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier  adequate  breakage  and  supply 
coupon  tickets  to  be  deposited  as  follows:  for  courses  in  Chemistry,  with  the 
Curator  of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory;  for  courses  in  Physiology,  with  the 
instructor  in  charge;  for  courses  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  with  the  instructor 
in  charge;  and  for  courses  in  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology,  at  the  laboratory  supply  store.  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 
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New  tickets  must  be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and  a  refund  of 
the  unused  balance  on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  materials  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  PoHtical  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  quarter  in  the  men's  gymnasium  and  $1.50 
in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00. 


ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

The  University  has  thirteen  residence  halls  for  students,  eight  for  women 
and  five  for  men.  Rooms  in  these  halls  rent  for  from  $30  to  $75  a  quarter.  The 
rental  covers  charges  for  heat,  Ught,  and  care,  except  that  in  Drexel  House  the 
rooms  are  cared  for  by  the  students  themselves.  Rooms  are  for  the  most  part 
single,  but  a  few  in  each  Hall  may  be  occupied  by  two  students.  AppUcation 
for  rooms  should  be  made  to  the  University  Cashier,  who  will,  on  request,  send 
a  diagram  of  the  Halls  showing  prices  of  rooms.  Each  room  is  furnished  with 
study-table,  chairs,  bookcase,  bureau,  mirror,  chamber-ware,  rug,  bedstead, 
mattress,  and  bedding,  with  the  exception  that  in  Hitchcock  Hall  rugs  are  fur- 
nished by  the  students  and  in  Drexel  House  bedding  is  furnished  by  the  students. 
Towels  must  be  furnished  by  the  students.  Rooms  may  not  be  subrented,  nor 
can  exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 

A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  Hall;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

Six  of  the  halls  for  women  (Beecher,  Kelly,  Foster,  Green,  Greenwood,  and 
Kenwood)  have  separate  dining-rooms  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  board  in  these 
halls  is  $7.00  per  week  and  board  for  the  entire  quarter  is  payable  in  advance 
on  the  opening  day.  All  students  living  in  these  halls  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  there. 

The  table  below  furnishes  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses,  exclusive  of 
tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks,  of  a  student  in  the  University 
residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

$  90.00 

231.00 

45.00 

30.00 

45.00 

$144.00 

270.00 

60.00 

51.00 

75.00 

$288.00 
330  00 

Board 

Laundry .        ...          

75  00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

72  00 

Incidentals 

120  00 

Total 

$441.00 

$600.00 

$885.00 
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An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to  reduce 
living  expenses  somewhat  is  offered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommodates 
sixteen  women  students  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of 
the  House.  Room  rent  for  each  student  is  $30.00  a  quarter,  and  the  co-operative 
plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is  possible  under  other 
circumstances.  Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and  adaptability  to  group 
life  are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  rooms  in  Drexel  House 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing  Bureau. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  Usted,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men,  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing 
Bureau  for  a  list  of  rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against 
strangers  who  approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their 
services  in  securing  rooms.  Because  of  a  general  scarcity  of  housing  faciUties 
in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  accom- 
modations than  was  the  case  in  past  years. 

Students  may  secure  furnished  rooms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University 
at  prices  ranging  from  $42.00  to  $144.00  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
University  or  at  nearby  restaurants.  Men  occasionally  find  small  rooms  or 
dark  rooms  for  less  than  $42.00  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $48.00 
or  more.  Not  less  than  $7.00  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one 
can  seldom  find  a  room  with  outside  light,  drop  light,  study-table,  ample  closet 
space,  and  a  comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $60.00  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $25.00  to  $50.00  a  month.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a 
kitchen  table  and  gas  plate,  but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen 
privileges  may  be  secured  at  the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of 
about  $6.00  per  quarter. 

Furnished  houses  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price 
from  $50.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  In  the  University  neighborhood  there  are 
very  few  two-  or  three-room  apartments  and  their  rental,  unfurnished,  is  $35.00 
a  month  or  more.  The  Housing  Bureau  lists  only  furnished  houses  and  apart- 
ments. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office.  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

Board  at  the  University  may  be  obtained  at  Hutchinson  Commons,  the 
Ida  Noyes  refectory,  and  the  Emmons  Blaine  lunchroom.  Cafeteria  service  is 
provided,  the  cost  of  meals  averaging  about  $7.00  per  week. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  appropriate  annually  the  amount  of  twenty-two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  ($22,630)  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from 
$150,  the  tuition  fees  of  a  graduate  student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is, 
$370  in  addition  to  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of 
Scholarships,  covering  a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also 
awarded  annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.     Appointments  will  be  made  April  1. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own 
work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation, 
unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be 
appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  which  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  Prizes,  University  Service, 
Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  Outside  Employment.  The  position 
of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau 
many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they 
have  time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular  Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships,  Prizes,  and  Other  Aids  and  Awards. 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.      THE   MASTEB's   degree 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz..  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 
1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
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to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,^  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned, may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

6)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.^  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened 
to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  three  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.    Two  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.      THE    DEGREE   OP   DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of 
independent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowl- 
edge; and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of 
the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 
with  less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,^  whose 

1  Attention 
nection  refers  to   ^ 

degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given 
date  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 

« In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

*  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a 
reading  knowledge  of  two  modem  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.  The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages 
which  contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 
This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appli* 
cation  must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted  course 
of  study.  The  student  may  follow  one  of  two  plans.  Plan  I :  The  work  offered 
in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  any  department  is 
outlined  by  the  Department  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  for  each  candidate, 
not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  his  last  year  of  residence  work.  The  work 
required  will  include  such  courses  in  departments  allied  to  that  of  principal 
work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  department  to  obviate  narrow 
specialization.  The  work  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  with  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  his  principal  subject  to  cognate  branches  of  learning,  and  (2)  of  preparing  him 
for  productive  scholarship.  All  courses  offered  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirement 
for  the  degree  must  be  advanced  courses,  and  a  list  of  courses  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Faculties  when  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  Plan  II:  Under 
this  plan  the  work  offered  must  include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects  is  normally  9  majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy ' 
may  not,  under  this  plan,  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than 
three  departments. 

h)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Dissertation. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon 
some  topic  connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  dissertation  must  consti- 
tute an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date 
of  the  final  examination.  The  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 
This  period  may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 
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Ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Head 
or  acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  for 
publication  as  the  candidate's  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be  with- 
drawn from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required 
one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements.  (See  special 
circular  entitled  Dissertation  Regulations.) 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed : 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
and  also  as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that 
the  dissertation  has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan), 

b)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  to  print  the  required 
one  hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half-roan.  This 
guaranty  shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
ferring of  the  degree. 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  dissertation 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred only  after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General 
Library. 

Additional  dissertation  regulations: 

d)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  briefer  than 
that  received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for 
publication.  For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account 
of  the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the 
evidence  used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be  a 
single  chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  imit  of  investigation. 

e)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  is  accepted  for  publi- 
cation, five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  dissertation  are  required  for 
deposit  in  the  library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

/)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  d)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

g)  Clauses  d)-f)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
dissertation  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbrevia- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  complete  dissertation. 

4.  Final  examination. — Plan  I  (see  2,  a),  p.  11):  After  admission  to  candi- 
dacy the  student  may  present  himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled 
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(1)  the  requirements  of  the  department  and  (2)  the  dissertation  requirements 
(see  3,  p.  11).  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
members  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  some  other  department,  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 
The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  dissertation,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his 
Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  exami- 
nation. In  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement 
should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the  final  exami- 
nation should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 

Plan  II  (see  2,  a),  p.  11):  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both 
principal  and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
taken  in  advance,  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department 
or  departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  dissertation.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there 
are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools.  If  the  examination  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is 
separated  from  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject,  the  two  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  nor  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed,  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.^ 

» In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application  is 
made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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GREEK/LATIN,  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

DEGREES 
Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.    The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES   IN   LATIN   AND    GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SEQUENCES    FOB    A.B.    STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University),  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned,  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy  and  Catullus), 
and  6  (Horace).  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a 
student  who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the 
case  of  students  who  begin  Greek  in  college,  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  secondary  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid); 
8  (Rapid-Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus);  12  (Terence)  or  13  (Teaching  of  First- 
Year  Latin)  or  14  (Teaching  of  Second- Year  Latin)  or  16  (Teaching  of  Secondary 
Latin);  and  any  three  in  the  Hst  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
The  Greek  Department  offers  courses  32  (Hesiod),  40  (Lyric  Poetry),  39  (Hero- 
dotus). In  the  Department  of  History,  courses  A12  (History  of  Greece)  and 
A13  (the  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

I.    Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6;   7  or  10;   8  or  11;   12  or  30  or  52;  and  any  three 

in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
II.    Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-12, 
with  three  Greek  Senior  college  courses. 

III.  Latin  and  Sanskrit:   Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  chosen  from  7-12j 

followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 

IV.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  chosen 

from  7-12;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative-Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109 
English  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91,  103-9; 
or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  EngHsh  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or  by 
three  courses  chosen  from  FrenchUOl,:  7,- 41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 
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V.  Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  selected  from  7-12, 
followed  by  three  suitable  courses  in  Romance  approved  by  the 
Departmental  Adviser. 
VI.  Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses 
selected  from  7-12,  followed  by  French  11  or  12,  40  or  42  or  43,  and 
one  other  course  approved  by  the  Departmental  Adviser. 
VII.     Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 

in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 
VIII.     Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses 
chosen  from  7-12,  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 
from  81-101. 
IX.     Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  Enghsh  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 
X.    Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Latin  4,  5,  6;  7  or  10;  8  or  11;  12  or  30  or  52. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on 
pages  9-13  of  this  Circular  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this  group 
are  as  follows: 

THE   master's   degree 

a)  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head 
of  the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 
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6)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  dissertation  in  complete  form  to  the 
instructor  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  disserta- 
tion shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally 
approved  by  him,  it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with 
the  departmental  hbrarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On 
depositing  the  dissertation  the  instructor  shall  direct  the  Hbrarian  to  send  dated 
notices  to  all  members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  will 
be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

THE   doctor's   degree 

a)  The  dissertation  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  t3rpewritten  form  with  the  departmental 
librarian  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee 
depositing  the  dissertation  shall  request  the  Hbrarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all 
members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  is  on  view.  The 
dissertation  shaU  remain  on  view  two  weeks. 

6)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND   GRADUATE   COURSES  IN 
GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  1921-22 

SUMMER 

^:00— First  Term:  7,  TibuUus  (Miller);  37,  Tacitus  (Beeson). 

Second  Term:  37,  Tacitus  (Laing). 
9:00— Firs^  Term:  31  A,  Ovid  (Howe);  62,  Paleography  (Beeson). 

Second  Term:  31A,  Ovid  (Howe);  85,  Inscriptions  (Laing). 
10:00— Firs/ Term:    34,   Euripides  (Prescott);    25,  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions (MiUer);   29 A,  Latin  Epic  (Howe);    1,  Introduction  to  Language 

Study  (Buck). 

Second  Term:  34,  Euripides  (Prescott);  29 A,  Latin  Epic  (Howe). 
11:00— Firs/  Term:  48 A,  Caesar's  GaUic  Campaigns  (Walker);  61,  Latin  Novel 

(Prescott);  Greek  Dialects  (Buck). 

Second  Term:    48A,  Caesar's  Gallic  Campaigns  (Walker);    61,   Latin 

Novel  (Prescott). 
1:30 — 4:4A,  Latin  Composition  (Walker). 

2:30—27,  Pindar  (Shorey);   56,  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School  (Scott). 
3:30—48,  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  (Shorey). 
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AUTUMN 

8:00—39,  Herodotus  (Castle). 
9:00—10,  Ovid  (Miller);  38,  Juvenal  (Beeson). 
10:00 — 31,   Hellenistic  Poetry   (Prescott);    83,   Roman  Religion   (Laing);    2, 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Buck). 
11:00—61,  Latin  Novel  (Prescott);  21,  Lithuanian  (Buck). 
12:30— 19,  PaU  (Clark). 
2:30—10,  Elementary  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
3:30—28,  Aeschylus  (Shorey);   24,  Cicero's  Letters  (Merrill) ;   14,  Religions  of 

India  (Clark). 
4:30— Seminars:   63,  Plato  (Shorey),  Mon.  and  Wed.;   90,  Catullus  (Merrill), 
Thurs. 

WINTER 

8:00 — 25,  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations  (Miller). 

9:00 — 21,  Attic  Orators  (Bonner);    45,  Teachers'  Training  Course  (Beeson); 

11,  Tacitus  (Laing). 
10:00—40,  Lyric  Poetry  (Prescott). 
11 : 00— 63,  Technique  of  Latin  Epic  (Prescott). 
12:30—17,  KaUdasa  (Clark). 
2:30—11,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

3:30—33,  Sophocles  (Shorey);  23,  Caesar,  Civil  War  (Merrill). 
4:30— Seminars:  64,  Plato  (Shorey),  Mon.  and  Wed.;   91,  Catullus  (Merrill), 
Thurs.;   3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Granmiar  (Buck),  Tues.  and 
Thurs. 
4:30—25,  Seminar  (Buck),  Fri. 

SPRING 

8:00— 29,  Virgil  (Miller). 

9:00—32,  Hesiod  (Castle);   12,  Terence  (Prescott);  62,  Paleography  (Beeson). 
10:00 — 44,   Writing  of  Latin   (Laing);    1,   Introduction   to   Language  Study 

(Buck). 
11:00 — 18,  Aristophanes  (Bonner);  8,  Modem  Greek  (Buck). 
12:30—12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study  (Clark). 
3:30 — 34,  Euripides  (Shorey);  32,  Seneca,  Prose  Writings  (Merrill). 
4:30— Seminars:   65,  Plato  (Shorey),  Mon.  and  Wed.;   92,  Catullus  (Merrill), 
Thurs.;  26,  Vedic  Seminar  (Clark),  Thurs. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE   AND 

LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
fFRANK  BiGELOw  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
HIenry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


Frank  Melville  Bronson,  A.M.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Greek. 
Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Greek. 


John  Wilson  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Univer- 

versity  of  Manitoba  (Summer,  1921). 
Wesley  Plummer  Clark,  A.B.  (Summer,  1921). 

FELLOWS,  1920-21 
Alfred  Paul  Dorjahn,  A.B.  Carolyn  Victoria  Hargan,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  inteUigent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  hterary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
Uterature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  MemorO' 
bilia  and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  BacchyHdes,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theoc- 
ritus and  the  Greek  Ijric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and 
Plato.  Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private 
and  pubUc  antiquities,  and  Uterary  history. 

t  Deceased. 
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SEQUENCES 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Philosophic 
Literature.  In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
same  fields  are  offered,  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.  From 
these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  .1 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  Uterature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
hsteners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  abihty,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiUary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  faciUty  in 
using  them,  a  f amiharity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR   COLLEGE    COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  5. 
In  this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — For  (a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek, 
(5)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly  the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj .  Summer,  8 :  00, 
Associate  Professor  Taylor;  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Bonner;  Winter, 
9:00,  Miss  Smith. 

2.  Xenophon:  ** Anabasis." — Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of 
one  year's  work  in  Elementary  Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Summer, 
9:00,  Associate  Professor  Taylor;  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Bonner; 
Spring,  9:00,  Miss  Smith. 

3.  Xenophon:  * 'Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00, 
Miss  Smith;  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Bonner. 

1  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  obliged  to  pursue  a  sequence  in  addition  to 
the  required  II  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work); 
see  p.  14. 
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4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (elementary  course). — For  students  who  enter  with  only 
two  units  of  Greek.  Not  counted  as  one  of  the  3  required  majors.  Mj .  Summer, 
8:00,  Mr.  Clark;  Autumn,  10:00,  Miss  Smith;  Winter,  9:00,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  coiirse  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

5.  Homer:  * 'Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Required  of  aU  students  in  the  College  of  Arts.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  First  Term, 
Professor  Bonner;    Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Castle;   Autumn, 

12:30,  Mr.  ;    Winter,  10:00,  Miss  Smith;    Spring,  10:00,  Professor 

Prescott. 

6.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia." — Required 
of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  First  Term,  Pro- 
fessor Bonner;  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Castle;  Autumn,  9:00, 
Professor  Bonner;   Winter,  12:30,  Mr. ;   Spring,  10:00,  Miss  Smith. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  A Zces^is  of  Euripides  and  the  An%one  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts.  Mj.  Summer, 
11:00,  Mr.  Clark;  Autumn,  9:00;  Winter  and  Spring,  8:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle. 

II.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  p.  19. 

14.  Thucydides. — Portions  of  the  earher  books  will  be  read,  and  topics  for 
oral  or  written  reports  will  be  assigned.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

15.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Professor 
Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use 
of  particles.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

18.  Aristophanes. — The  comedies  that  are  most  important  as  historical 
sources.     Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Bonner. 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

20.  Aristotle:  ** Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Andocides 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.     Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Bonner. 

22.  Isocrates. — The  Panegyricus,  the  Areopagiiicus,  and  selections  from  the 
other  pubHc  speeches.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

23A.  Demosthenes:  Forensic  Speeches. — The  selections  will  be  made 
with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  social  and  business 
life  of  the  period.     Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

23B.  Demosthenes:  Public  Speeches. — Translation  of  selected  pubhc 
orations,  accompanied  by  lectures  and  readings  to  show  the  author's  power  as  an 
orator  and  the  scope  of  his  works.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; extensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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25.  Post-Homeric  Epic. — The  history  of  epic  after  Homier  traced  in  lectures, 
with  readings  from  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius,  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  and 
others,  and  from  the  short  epics  of  Theocritus,  Musaeus'  Hero  and  Leander,  etc. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

27.  Pindar. — Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Rapid  reading,  with  mainly  literary  com- 
mentary.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and 
Theocritus.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — ^Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  qualities  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civiUzation,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  hterature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

34.  Euripides. — Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Professor  Prescott;  Spring,  3:30, 
Professor  Shorey. 

35.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Rapid  reading  of  Aristophanes  and  of 
representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the  New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the 
development  of  comedy  in  Greece.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  hterary  study  of  the  Iliad.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  Hterature  of  the  age.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Castle.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  further,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  historical  writers.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  pohtical  environment.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor 
Prescott. 

41.  Lucian. — Rapid  reading  and  informal  lectures  on  post-classical  Greek 
literature.     Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

44.  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

47.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  Hill's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  literary  sources.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

48.  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Plato. — The  Phaedo  and  the  Theaetetus 
will  be  read  and  interpreted.    Mj.  Summer,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 
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49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
Romance  languages,  English,  and  comparative  literature.  Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.  Special  work  will 
be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.]' 

51.  The  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophies. — Studied  chiefly  in  their  relation  to 
Latin  and  post-classical  Greek  literature.  Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

52.  The  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophies  (continued). — Period  of  the  empire. 
Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

53.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — Prerequisite:  Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek.  A  complete  text  of  Shakespeare  will  be  required.  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

56.  Homer  in  European  Literature  and  Culture. — Studies  in  comparative 
hterature.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  required.  This  course  may  be  elected  as 
a  research  course  by  students  of  Greek  who  will  receive  special  private  instruction 
and  guidance.     Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

58.  Greek  Tragedy. — First  Term,  rapid  reading  of  selected  plays  of  Sophocles 
with  especial  emphasis  on  the  interpretation  and  metrical  reading  of  the  choric 
odes.  Second  Term,  Aeschylus'  Agamemnon  and  rapid  reading  of  the  Eumen- 
ides.     Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

59.  Seminar:  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — Based  mainly  on  the 
interpretation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (First  Term)  and  Horace's  Ars  Poetica 
(Second  Term).     Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

60.  61,  62.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Mon.  and 
Wed.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

70,  71,  72.  Seminar:  Greek  Historians. — 3Mjs.  Professors  Shorey  and 
Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN   THE   department   OF    COMPARATIVE   PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  6Uid 
Inflections). — Mj,  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

8.  Modern  Greek. — Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 

HUTH. 

A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to 
Augustus.     Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 


Mabel  Banta  Beeson,  A.M.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 


Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas 
(Summer,  1921). 

George  Howe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  North  Carolina  (Sum- 
mer, 1921). 

Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  University  High  School 
(Summer,  1921). 

FELLOWS,  1920-21 

Harold  Bennett,  A.B.  F.  Russell  Hamblin,  A.M. 

Blanche  E.  M.  Brotherton,  A.M.       Paul  Grady  Moorhead,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading  of  Latin.  In  con- 
nection with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  higher  literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin: 
first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in  Senior 
College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  Ufe  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  Uterature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 
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5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses. 

6.  To  offer  advance  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
Latin  literature  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  hterary  types; 
in  the  study  of  the  earUest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  ItaUc  dialects  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  simimarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses:  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  Latin  easily; 
the  other,  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers  should 
have  some  degree  of  famiharity  (see  course  47) . 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading  courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  19  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  Department. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved,  the  Faculty  of  the  Department 
will  assign  to  the  student  an  official  adviser,  under  whose  general  charge  and 
direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice  of  courses  taken  for 
the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  supplementary 
regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of  the  required  dissertation. 
Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation  subject  must  also  be  finally 
approved  by  the  Department  before  the  appUcant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  official  adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department* 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
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Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory- 
final  examination  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  EngUsh  and  English  prose  into  Latin, 
The  oral  examination  will  emphasize  the  essential  matters  of  Roman  history  and 
of  the  Latin  language  and  hterature  suggested  by  the  courses  taken. 

The  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek 
(when  Latin  is  the  principal  subject  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary  sub- 
ject) shall  include: 

1.  A  dissertation  (see  pp.  11-12). 

2.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on:  A,  transla- 
tion into  Latin;  and  B,  translation  from  Latin  into  English  at  sight. 

3.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
author  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department;  this  examination  shall  test  the  candidate's  control  of  the  principles 
of  text  criticism  and  interpretation. 

4.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department;  the  topic  may,  for  example,  be  a  period  of  literary  history,  a 
literary  type,  a  period  of  ancient  history,  a  phase  of  Roman  government,  some 
aspect  of  private  life,  a  feature  of  the  Latin  language  or  of  Latin  style,  etc.  The 
widest  variety  of  choice  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon 
independent  study  by  the  candidate  of  a  topic  which  is  either  entirely  apart  from 
any  work  in  courses  or  is  an  intensive  and  independent  study  of  a  theme  only 
broadly  covered  by  work  in  courses. 

5.  An  oral  examination,  not  less  than  two  hours  in  length,  divided  as  follows : 

A.  Prescribed  subjects:  (1)  the  History  of  the  Latin  Language,  including 
sounds  and  inflections,  syntax,  and  style;  (2)  the  History  of  Latin  Literature; 
(3)  Roman  History.  The  period  covered  under  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  is  from  the 
beginning  down  to  and  including  Boethius. 

B.  Elective  subjects:  The  candidate  will  select,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department,  from  the  following  list  of  subjects  at  least  three  in 
which  he  will  offer  himself  for  examination:  (1)  Art  and  Archaeology;  (2)  Epig- 
raphy; (3)  Paleography;  (4)  Private  Antiquities;  (5)  Public  Antiquities,  with 
narrower  definition  to  law  or  government,  if  desirable  in  individual  cases; 
(6)  Philosophy;  (7)  Rehgion.  (The  Hst  may  be  extended  as  the  Department 
suggests  and  experience  dictates.) 

Note  1. — It  is  understood  that  the  Department  will  encourage  co-ordination  under 
1, 3,  4,  5B,  so  that  a  candidate's  choice  of  a  dissertation  subject,  author,  topic,  and  selected 
subjects  for  oral  examination  may  realize  a  desirable  synthesis. 

Note  2. — The  examination  in  2  or  3  or  4  may  be  taken  by  the  candidate  at  any  time 
subsequent  to  his  admission  to  candidacy,  that  is  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  whose  minor  is  Latin  are  expected  to 
take  nine  majors  in  that  department,  three  of  which  should  be  in  the  seminar. 

The  examination  in  the  case  of  candidates  whose  minor  is  Latin  shall  consist 
of  2B  and  5A. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Latin  Department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  EngUsh  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR  OOLLEGE   COURSES 

a)  The  following  courses  are  for  those  who  have  had  only  two  years  of 
high-school  Latin: 

1.  Eutropius  and  Ovid. — Selections  from  the  Breviarium  of  Eutropius  and 
stories  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  will  be  read.  One  hour  each  week  will 
be  devoted  to  a  review  of  Latin  grammar.  Mj.  Autunm,  8:00,  Professor 
Beesgn. 

2.  Virgil  and  Sallust. — Reading  of  the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid,  and  of  the 
Catiline  of  Sallust;  Latin  prose  compobition.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor 
Beesgn. 

3.  Cicero  and  Gellius. — The  reading  will  consist  of /n  Catilinam  i  and  iv,  and 
stories  from  the  Nodes  Atticae  of  Gelhus;  writing  of  Latin.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Professor  Beesgn. 

Students  who  have  had  three  years  of  high-school  Latin  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department,  be  admitted  to  course  4  after  taking  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  courses. 

h)  The  following  courses  are  for  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  high-school 
Latin  or  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  3  in  college: 

4.  Cicero:  **De  Senectute";  Terence:  Phormio. — Translation;  the  writing 
of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  con- 
tinuous pages  of  Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Laing;   12:30,  Professor  Miller. 

5.  Livy:  Book  XXI;  Catullus:  Selections. — Translation;  the  writing  of 
Latin.     Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Laing;   12:30,  Professor  Miller. 

6.  Horace:  **Odes"  and  •*Epodes." — The  attention  of  the  students  will  be 
directed  almost  wholly  to  the  Uterary  side  of  the  poet's  works.  Mj.  Summer, 
11:00,  Mr.  Mggrhead;  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Laing;  12:30,  Professor 
Miller. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  who  have  had  four  years  of  high-school 
Latin  are  required  to  take  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  who  have  had  only  two  years  of  high-school 
Latin  are  required  to  take  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

A  course  in  Elementary  Latin,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students 
in  the  professional  schools  (Medical  Courses,  etc.),  is  planned  for  the  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  quarters  (1921-22). 
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II.      JUNIOR  AND   SENIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  imder  this  head:  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-16  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 

Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  14-15. 

7.  Tibullus. — ^A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be  read  and  his  style 
studied.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Miller. 

8.  Rapid-Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Jugurtha";  Phaedrus;  Quintus 
Curtius. — Intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  to  afiford 
preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  Unguistic  courses.  Mj.  Professor 
Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  *'Amores,"  "Easti,"  **Meta- 
morphoses,"  and  "Tristia." — 'A  general  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid  and 
of  his  place  in  Roman  Hterature.     Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Miller. 

11.  Tacitus:  **the  Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  **Germaiiia." — The  more 
general  problems  of  the  relation  between  content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied. 
Considerable  attention  to  reading  Latin  aloud.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor 
Laing. 

12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Andria  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Spring,  9:00, 
Professor  Prescott. 

III.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  selected  plays.  The  characteristics  of 
early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus  to  his 
Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy. 
Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  I,  III,  and  V  of  the  De  rerum  natura,  with  special 
reference  to  content  and  style.     IVlj.  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

22.  Catullus. — Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures, 
the  influence  exerted  upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of 
his  genius,  and  his  importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  Republic.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — ^A  study  in  poUtics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.    Mj .  Winter,  3 :  30,  Professor  Merrill. 

24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  corre- 
spondence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to 
illustrate  the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  pohtical  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor 
Merrill. 

26.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  from  his  Letters,  also 
selections  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The 
study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Miller. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues";  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early 
Empire;  lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — A  rapid-reading  course;  a  topical 
study  of  several  great  themes  connected  with  the  Aeneid.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Professor  Miller. 
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29A.  The  Latin  Epic. — The  history  of  Latin  Epic;  detailed  study  of  the 
Aeneid.     Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  10:00,  Professor  Howe. 

30.  Horace:  "Satires"  and  * 'Epistles." — Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

31.  Ovid;  * 'Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  Hterary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation and  brief  reports.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

31  A.  The  Poetry  of  Ovid. — Reading  of  selections  from  the  different  classes 
of  Ovid's  writings;  informal  discussion  of  his  contribution  to  elegiac,  didactic, 
and  narrative  poetry;  study  of  his  Uterary  quahties,  and  of  his  influence  upon 
subsequent  European  literature.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  9:00, 
Professor  Howe. 

32.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — Seneca's  philosophical 
and  rehgious  views,  and  the  Uterary  characteristics  of  the  school  which  he  rep- 
resents.    Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.    Mj.  Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary  criticisms  and 
practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes,  and  a  more 
rapid  survey  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

36.  Martial. — His  Uterary  art  and  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Professor  Laing.   [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — A  course  designed  (1)  to  increase  the 
student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners 
in  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

37.  The  Works  of  Tacitus. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  portions 
of  the  Agricola  and  the  Germania,  and  of  selections  from  the  Annales.  Mj. 
(or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  8:00,  First  Term,  Professor  Beeson;  Second 
Term,  Professor  Laing, 

38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate  and 
intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.     Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

39.  Suetonius. — Readings  from  the  Lives  of  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius, 
with  some  consideration  of  the  author's  manner  of  composition  and  of  his  rela- 
tion to  his  sources.     Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — ^The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  EngUsh  poets.  Mj. 
Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature  will 
be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings  of  the 
more  important  authors.     Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

42.  Church  Latin. — Minucius  Felix,  TertulUan,  and  St.  Augustine.  Especial 
attention  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church  Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek 
and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.     Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  course  presents  a  view  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the  decadence  of  pagan 
Uterature,  and  gives  some  acquaintance  with  the  development  of  later  Latin  on 
the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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44.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  Enghsh  translations  from  Latin  authors  for  translation  into 
Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.     Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Laing. 

44A.  Latin  Syntax  and  Composition. — About  haK  the  meetings  of  the  class 
will  be  given  to  informal  lectures  on  certain  topics  in  Latin  syntax  and  word- 
order,  and  to  reading  portions  of  Caesar  and  Cicero  for  illustrative  purposes;  the 
other  half  to  exercises  in  Latin  composition.  These  exercises  will  be  taken 
chiefly  from  Part  III  of  Nutting's  Latin  Composition.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30, 
Professor  Walker. 

45.  Teachers*  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  AppHcations  of  these  principles  in 
teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  independent  study  in  syntax  (see  course  86),  and  also  as  a 
methodical  preparation,  on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or 
school.     Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high-school  teacher  of  Virgil: 
first,  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and,  secondly,  in  respect  to  present- 
ing the  material  to  a  class.     Mj.  Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's  Com,' 
m£ntaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries;  the  cir- 
cumstances and  purpose  of  their  composition;  recent  investigations  and  other 
literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  pohtical 
setting  of  the  Commentaries;  the  circumstances  and  purposes  of  their  composi- 
tion.   Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

48A.  Caesar's  Gallic  Campaigns. — ^A  critical  study  of  the  Gallic  War,  with 
especial  reference  to  mihtary,  historical,  and  geographical  questions.  The  first 
term  will  deal  with  Books  I-III;  the  second  term  with  Book  IV  and  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  later  books.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  11:00, 
Professor  Walker. 

49.  Roman  Political  Institutions. — Lectures  (accompanied  by  readings)  on 
the  genesifc,  general  characteristics,  and  historical  development  of  Roman  political 
institutions,  including  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  chief  administrative 
ofl&cers  and  of  the  popular  and  class  assemblies,  the  machinery  of  justice,  and  the 
changes  in  theory  and  practice  consequent  upon  the  passage  from  republic  to 
principate.     Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

50.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome. 
Mj.  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

62.  Roman  Literature. — A  general  survey  showing  the  development  of 
Roman  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  decline,  the  purpose  being  to  give 
students  whose  work  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  particular  authors  or  depart- 
ments a  better  view  of  the  whole.  Influence  of  the  Latin  classics  on  subsequent 
European  literature.  Lectures  and  reports.  Readings,  partly  in  the  original, 
but  chiefly  in  Enghsh  translations.  Open  to  students  in  departments  other 
than  Latin,  and  in  their  case  the  assigned  readings  will  be  confined  to  Enghsh 
translations.     Mj.  Professor  Laing.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

63.  Roman  Coinage. — Origin  and  history  of  Roman  coinage  to  the  end  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ.  Relation  of  the  coinage  to  economic  and 
constitutional  developments,  and  exercises  in  the  use  of  coins  as  historical 
material.  Illustrated  by  facsimiles  and  actual  specimens  from  the  collection 
of  the  instructor.     Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.) 
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64.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — Mj.  Professor  Wilkins  and  Others. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.J 

56.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School. — Organization  of  the  Latin 
course  in  high  schools  and  details  of  its  application.  Introductory  lectures  (by 
Professor  H.  C.  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  of  the 
University  of  Chicago)  will  present  certain  underlying  principles  in  method  and 
technique.  Details  of  procedure  in  the  teaching  of  first-year  Latin  and  of  the 
subsequent  high-school  courses.  Results  of  educational  studies  which  throw 
light  on  the  worth  of  particular  methods  and  the  appropriateness  of  different 
types  of  material  for  reading.    Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Mr.  Scott. 

IV.      GRADUATE    COURSES 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  60-98. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  StatiUs,  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  11:00, 
Professor  Prescott. 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — The  history  of  the  science;  the 
study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of  facihty  in  reading  and  dating  Latin 
manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science  for  the  understanding  of  a  critical 
text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  will  be  illustrated  by 
reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin  texts,  and  providing  them  with 
the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  M.  Sununer,  First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Spring, 
9:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Characteristics  and  development  of 
the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to  Virgil's  Aeneid. 
Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric,  Hellenistic,  and 
Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — The  origins  of  the  Roman  city  and  state,  and 
its  social  and  political  development  through  the  regal  and  early  repubUcan 
periods.  Only  English  necessary.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

65.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  (Annals  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (Ixi-lxiii),  with  the  use  of  accessory 
material  from  other  authors  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — ^A  study  of  the  characteristics  of 
colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pronunciation,  syntax,  and  style, 
to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary  Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection 
with  archaic  Latin  and  with  the  Romance  languages.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — Biicheler's  Carmina  Latina  epigraphica  will 
be  used  as  material  for  a  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death.     Mj.  Professor  Miller.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 


70.  Roman  Comedy. — The  historical  development  of  comedy  in  Greece  and 
Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to  Greek  models. 
The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot  structure,  character  treatment,  psychology; 
dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of  private  and  public  life,  and 
the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman  elements.    Students  will  read 
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representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence  and  the  fragments  of  Latin 
comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the  lectures.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus.— The  MSS,  theories  of 
text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the  text,  such  as 
meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination  on  the  text; 
linguistic  usage  and  style.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Essential  characteristics  of  the 
poet's  art  and  the  influence  of  his  environment,  his  personality,  and  the  literary 
tradition  upon  the  Aeneid.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

77.  Latin  Elegy;  Propertius. — Selected  elegies  of  Propertius,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its  relation  to  Greeli  models. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages.— Lectures- 
with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  poetry, 
Social  and  political  environments  and  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin 
poetry.     Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  survival 
of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period  and  their  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections  will  be  read  from  the 
more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial  reference  to  linguistic 
peculiarities.     Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  paleography 
of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries  and  other  centers  of 
learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the  like.  The  learning 
and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  single 
author,  Isidore  of  Seville.     Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  o^ 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pro" 
PESSOR  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

83.  Roman  Religion. — The  first  part  of  the  course  traces  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  religion  and  deals  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites  of 
the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Laing. 

84.  Early  Latin. — ^Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  state  of  the  Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature. 
Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material 
for  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  public  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Laing. 

Seminars. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year  a  seminar  on  some  department 
of  literature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  take.  The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  apparatus  and 
methods  of  research  work. 

87,  88,  89.  Roman  Comedy. — The  general  principles  of  text  criticism  as  they 
are  illustrated  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence;  the  MSS,  theories  of 
text  tradation,  early  editions,  and  the  bearing  of  meter,  prosody,  linguistic  usage, 
style  upon  problems  of  text-criticism.     The  interpretation  of  Roman  comedy; 
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its  relation  to  the  Greek  originals  and  its  content  and  form  as  marking  a  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  drama.  3Mjs.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

90,  91,  92.  Catullus. — The  general  principles  of  text-criticism,  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  text  (practice  upon  selected  poems)  and  interpretation;  the  relations  of 
Catullus  and  other  contemporary  ports  to  Greek  literature  and  to  the  Latin  poetry 
of  the  Augustan  period.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Th.  4:30-6:30,  Pro- 
fessor Merrill. 

93,  94,  95.  Roman  Satire. — Text-criticism,  with  special  reference  to  the 
MSS  of  Horace;  the  origin  of  satire;  Lucilius  and  his  place  in  the  development 
of  satire;  interpretation  of  passages  selected  from  the  Satires  of  Horace;  the 
subsequent  history  of  satire  as  illustrated  by  Persius  and  Juvenal.  3Mjs.  Pro- 
fessor Laing.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

96,  97,  98.  Roman  Historiography. — The  general  principles  of  text-criticism 
with  especial  reference  to  Livy;  the  interpretation  of  assigned  passages  in  Livy 
involving  points  of  text,  forms,  syntax,  etc. ;  the  examination  of  the  technique  of 
historical  composition  exhibited  by  some  of  the  more  important  Roman  writers 
with  some  consideration  of  the  ancient  theory  of  history  and  of  the  progress  in 
the  development  of  historical  writing.  3Mjs.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

99,  100,  101.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Pliny. — Text-criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion. The  extant  manuscript  authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  un- 
published material,  will  be  critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the 
manuscripts  into  families  will  be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by 
which  the  probable  constitution  of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed 
and  practiced.  On  the  interpretative  side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  problems  of  chronology,  history,  and  administration  than  to  Ijhose  of  diction, 
syntax,  and  style.     3Mjc.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

102,  103,  104.  Seminar;  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history 
of  Rome  during  the  decline  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

IN  the  department  of  comparative  philology 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions.— Mj.  Winter,  4:30-6:30,  Tu.  and  Th.,  Professor  Buck. 

IN   THE   department  OF  HISTORY 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A14.  Roman  Empire. — Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY, 

GENERAL  LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN 

PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be : 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Pah,  Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Chm-ch  Slavonic,  and  by  other 
departments,  but  accepted  also  in  this  Department,  in  Gothic,  Old  Enghsh,  Old 
High  German,  Old  Norse,  etc.,  also  in  Old  Irish  and  in  Russian.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  of  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive Syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civilza- 
tion  and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
reUgious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxihary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Itahc  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  Enghsh  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

SEQUENCES  * 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Itahc  dialects;  7,  Greek  dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages;  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction 
to  German  Philology. 
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PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Topics:  Significance  of  language  as  an 
institution  in  human  development;  its  relation  to  organized  thought,  theories  of 
origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language  study,  apart  from  practical  ends. 
Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic  changes  and  question  of  their 
uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  association  (Analogy).  Changes  of 
meaning  (Semantics).  Development  of  structure  (Agglutination  and  Adapta- 
tion), grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech. 
Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geography,  rise  of  a  standard  language,  language 
mixture,  language  and  nationality.  Brief  survey  of  the  more  important  language 
families,  with  more  detailed  account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and 
present  distribution,  the  earliest  history  and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Primarily  for  classical  students,  though  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology.  Intended  to  be  eminently  prac- 
tical, emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  understood  from  a  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which  are  most  helpful  to 
an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  in  each  language.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  (or  M.),  Winter,  Tu., 
Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Buck.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

8.  Modem  Greek. — Reading  and  exercises  in  the  spoken  language,  with 
constant  reference  to  its  relation  to  ancient  Greek,  especially  in  respect  to  semantic 
changes.     Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit  (elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Lan- 
man's  Sanskrit  Reader.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 
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11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.  Mj.  Spring,  12:30,  Associate  Professor 
Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — A  brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India. 
The  social  and  intellectual  conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced, 
and  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — A  brief  outline  of  the  rehgion  and  mythology 
of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu  religions — Brahmanism, 
Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  Introductory  lectures  treating  of  the  country  and 
people,  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  of  political  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.  Mj. 
Autumn,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

16.  History  of  India. — The  political  history  of  India  and  the  parallel  social 
development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig-Veda  to  the  Battle  of  Plassey  in  1757. 
The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be  traced  in  order  to 
give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in  India.  Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Clark.     [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

17.  Kalidasa:  **C^akuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — 
Mj.  Winter,  12:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Mj.  Autumn,  12:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

20.  Avestan  and  Old  Persian. — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader,  and  Tolman's  Ancient  Persian  Lexicon 
and  Texts.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit.  Mj.  Professor  Buck.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Wiedemann's  Handhuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handhuch 
der  altbulgarischen  Sprache.     Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Mj.  Winter,  F.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

in   the   department  of   GERMANIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

108.  Lectures  on  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor 
Wood. 

109.  Old  Saxon.— Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor HULBERT. 

170-71.  Old  and  Middle  Irish. — 2Mjs.  Winter  and .  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Cross. 

in  the  department  of  oriental  languages  and  literatures 

301-3.  Elementary  Russian. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Sprmg,  10:00, 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

304-6.  Advanced  Russian. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Wmter,  and  Spring,  11:00, 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

GREEK 

1895    WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
William  Arthur  Heidel,   Professor  of  Greek,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

1897  fCHARLES  William  Seidenadel. 

1898  Theodore  Chalon  Burgess,  Director,  Bradlely  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

1900  tHERBERT  Morse  Burchard. 

George  Norlin,  President  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

1901  Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy, 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
William  Bishop  Ot\ten,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111. 

1903  Geneva  Misener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  111. 
Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  Dean  of  the 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
David   Moore   Robinson,   Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology,  Johns 

Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Larue  Van  Hook,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard 

College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,  LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  111. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  242  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1907  Anna  Bates  Hersman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1908  Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  Princeton 

University,  Princeton,  N.J. 

1910  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,  Professor  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  North- 

field,  Minn. 

1911  George  Miller  Calhoun,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 

CaUfomia,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hazel  Louise  Brown,  Chicago,  111. 
Frank  Egleston  Robbins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

tDeceased. 
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1912  Ethel  Ella  Beers,  Parker  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Robert  Alexander  MacLean,  Lecturer  in  Classics,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Can. 

1913  John  Leonard  Hancock,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
John  Emory  Hollingsworth,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Washburn 

College,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Roger  Miller  Jones,   Instructor  in  Greek,   University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
Robert  Christian  Kissling,  Professor  of  Classical  Languages,  Carroll 

College,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
John  Walter  Beardslee,   Professor  in   Theological  Seminary,   New 

Brunswick,  N.J. 
Emily  Helen  Dutton,  Professor  of  Classics,  Tennessee  College,  Mur- 

freesboro,  Tenn. 
Albert   Augustus   Trever,    Professor   of   Greek,    Lawrence   College 

Appleton,  Wis. 

1914  George  Newton  Sleight,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
John  Oscar  Lofberg,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex. 

1915  Thomas  Henry  Billings,  Professor  of  Classics,  Carleton  College,  North- 

field,  Minn. 
Grace  Hadley  Billings,  Northfield,  Minn. 
Heber  Michael  Hays,  Chicago,  111. 

1916  David  Martin  Key,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Millsaps  College, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Frederick  Smith,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Southern  Methodist  University, 

Dallas,  Tex. 
Edwin  Leodgar  Theiss,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Carroll  College, 

Waukesha,  Wis. 
Eliza  Gregory  Wilkins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 

Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

1917  Robert  Dale  Elliott,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  South  Dakota, 

Vermilion,  S.D. 

1919  John  Wilson  Taylor,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Univer- 

sity of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Margaret  Brown  O'Connor,  Chicago,  111. 

1920  William  Dudley  Woodhead,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  University 

of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont. 

LATIN 

1898    Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
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1898    Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  Research  Associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, Rome,  Italy. 
Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

1900  Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College 

of  Liberal  Arts,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University 

of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  Jacob  Schltcher,  Commission  on  Public  Information,  8  Jackson 

Place,  Washington,  D.C. 

1901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1902  George    Crawford    Swearinqen,    Mississippi    Manager    of    Phoenix 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

1903  Tenney  Frank,  Professor  of  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 

Md. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Gordis,  Professor  of  EngHsh,  John  B.  Stetson  Univer- 

sity, De  Land,  Fla. 

1905  IBernard  Camillus  Bondurant. 

Mary  Jackson  Kennedy,  Laurel  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Attorney  at  Law,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Norman  Wentworth   DeWitt,  Professor  of   Latin,   Victoria  College 
(University  of  Toronto),  Toronto,  Can. 

1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Dean,  Marietta 

College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

1908  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Professor  of  Latin,  Iowa  State  University, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Evan  Taylor  Sage,   Professor    of  Latin,    University   of    Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1909  John  Straybr   McIntosh,   Professor  of   Latin   and   Greek,   Southern 

Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex. 

1911  JuDSON  Allen  Tolman,  President  of  Howard  Payne  College,  Brown- 

wood,  Tex. 

1912  James  Burnett  Eskridge,  President  of  Southwestern  State  Normal, 

Weatherford,  Okla. 
Mason  DeWitt  Gray,   Head  of    Classical    Department,    East    High 
School,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


t  Deceased. 
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1913  Carlos  Eben  Allen,  President  of  State  Normal  College,  Valley  City, 

N.D. 
Frederick  William  Clark,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Clinton  C.  Conrad,  Vice-Principal  of  the  University  High  School, 

Oakland,  Cal. 

1914  Keith  Preston,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Northwestern  University, 

Evanston,  111. 

1915  Bertha  Ellis  Booth,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Hastings  College, 

Hastings,  Neb. 

1916  Raymond  Huntington  Coon,  Professor  of  Latin,  WiUiam  Jewell  College, 

Liberty,  Mo. 
Richard  Orlando  Jollifpe,  Professor  of  Classics,  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Ont. 
1918    Ira  David  Hyskell,  New  York  City. 
1920    Helen  Hull  Law,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Joseph  Clyde  Murley,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1896    Frank  H.  Fowler,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

tHJENRY  FaRRAR   LiNSCOTT. 

1898    Helen  McGaffey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Superintendent  of  State  Home  for  Girls,  Trenton, 

N.J. 
John  Jacob  Meyer,  Austraffe,  Switzerland. 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 
1904    William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Dozier  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ivy  Kellerman  (Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Reed),  Washington,  D.C. 
1907    Ghen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,  Professor  of  EngHsh  and  Comparative  Philology, 

Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
1911    Carlos  Everett  Conant,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of 

Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
1918    Karl  F.  Muenzinger,  Chicago,  111. 
1920    Hans  Kurath,  Instructor  in  German,  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 

ton.  111. 

fDeceased. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1922-23 

1922 
Alumni  Pay 

Convocation  Sunday       '  i 

College  Day  /  \ 

Summer  Convocation 


Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Registration  fo'j,  the  SuijMaet.  Quarter 

' SSxaininations  of  the  College  EntrancelBsBinaipiation  Board 
Independence  Day:  a  holiday  *^ — i-^     ' 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  'oaj^ 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during  the 
last  quarter  of  residence 

Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday  ' 

Examinations  for  the  Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 

Autumn  Convocation 

Summer  Quarter  ends 

Examinations  for  Admission 

Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work  reported 
conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 

Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1923 
Winter  Quarter  begins 
Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during  the 

last  quarter  of  residence 
Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Winter  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter  ends 

Quarterly  Recess 

Spring  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  .of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplejfe)  incurred  during  the 

last  quarter  of  residence  • 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-opera,ting  Schools 

Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Alumni  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


THE  CLASSICS  BUILDING 

The  Classics  Building  was  finished  in  March,  1915,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
four  Departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Comparative  Philology,  and  the  History  of 
Art.  It  stands  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  ElHs  Avenue,  just  south 
of  Divinity  Hall,  and  is  the  west  building  of  the  group  along  the  Midway  Plai- 
sance,  of  which  the  central  feature  is  the  WilUam  Rainey  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  It  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street.  The  space  between  it  and  the  Library  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  building 
for  the  Modern  Languages. 

It  is  built  in  Collegiate  Gothic  style,  and  architecturally  conforms  to  the 
spirit  of  Harper  Library.  The  material  is  Bedford  Umestone,  and  the  structure 
is  fireproof.  Many  distinctive  features  make  the  building  one  of  the  most 
striking  on  the  Campus.  The  graceful  Unes  of  the  arches,  the  oriel  windows  with 
their  stone  mulUons  and  leaded  glass,  the  carved  finials  and  bosses,  the  reUefs 
on  the  cornice,  reproducing  scenes  from  Aesop's  fables,  and  especially  the  loggia 
above  the  main  entrance  on  the  Campus  side,  all  contribute  to  its  aesthetic 
effectiveness. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  six  classrooms  of  varying  size,  and  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  west  end  is  an  assembly  room,  seating  one  hundred  and  thirty,  for 
conferences,  pubUc  lectures,  or  large  classes.  On  the  second  floor  are  five  offices 
of  professors,  the  editorial  office  of  Classical  Philology  (the  quarterly  journal 
of  the  Classical  Departments),  rooms  for  special  research  in  Comparative  Phil- 
ology and  in  Inscriptions,  a  Seminar  room,  and  two  common-rooms  for  the  use 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Departments.  These  rooms,  about  eighteen  by 
forty  feet  each,  are  wainscoted  nearly  to  the  ceihng.  Each  of  the  rooms  has  an 
old  English  fireplace;  and  kitchenettes  for  the  preparation  and  serving  of  light 
refreshments  at  club  meetings  complete  the  suites.  Both  rooms  are  equipped 
for  stereopticon  lectures,  and  blackboards  are  hidden  under  swinging  panels. 
It  is  possible  to  use  the  rooms  for  joint  gatherings  by  opening  large  double  doors 
concealed  in  the  paneUng  of  the  wall.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  main  reading- 
room,  a  room  for  paleography,  another  for  the  photographs  and  plates  of  the 
Department  of  History  of  Art,  offices  for  the  library  administration  and  desk 
room  for  research  students.  The  reading-room  is  the  most  decorative  of  all  the 
rooms.  It  is  forty  by  forty-eight  feet,  with  an  alcove  eight  by  forty,  and  is 
carried  up  two  stories,  the  roof  being  supported  by  ornamental  oak  hammer 
beam  trusses,  and  the  space  between  being  paneled.  The  fourth  floor  contains 
a  museum,  thirty-three  by  eighty-three  feet,  and  five  professors'  offices. 

Book-stacks  occupy  a  space  at  the  east  end  of  the  building  running  from  the 
third  floor  down  to  the  basement.  The  total  stack  capacity  is  about  220,000 
volumes. 

The  official  name  is  "The  Classics  Building:  Hiram  Kelly  Memorial." 
The  money  for  its  erection  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Kelly. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Haert  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  Wll. 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 

Lectm-e  Hall,  Room  llA. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  Wll. 
Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  5A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lectm-e  Hall,  Room  9A. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  9A. 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  lO^A. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Dean  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 

Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A;  Frank  Justus 
Miller,  Classics  23;  Edith  Foster  Flint,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Classics 
16:  Deans  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  Dean  of  University  College,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  11  A. 

David  Harrison  Stevens,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  University  includes:  (1)  The  Graduate  and  Professional  Schools,  viz., 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of 
Science,  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  the  School  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration;  (2)  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  (3)  the  Li- 
braries, Laboratories,  and  Museums;   (4)  the  University  Press. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  Faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five;  the  Ubraries  contain  over  700,000  bound  volumes  and 
200,000  pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reacli  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Ofiice  of  the  University. 

The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  is  at  Wilhams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  with 
170  acres  of  land  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters :  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1922-23  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  19,  1922;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  2, 1922; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1923;  Spring  Quarter,  April  2,  1923.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing fom*  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of 
Science;  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
of  Philosophy,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Social  Service 
Administration . 
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Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments  and 
special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford  stipends 
or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University  also 
maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as 
of  other  universities  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  Ubraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  suppHes  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee  for 
laboratory  work.     Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with  the  President. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $10.00  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 

1.  The  tuition  fee  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  is  $50.00  a  quarter. 

2.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
and  the  College  of  Education,  and  unclassified  students,  is  $60.00  a  quarter  for 
regular  work  (three  majors  for  a  quarter) ;  for  a  fom-th  major,  in  addition,  $20.00 
a  quarter. 

3.  The  tuition  fee  for  a  student  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, including  materials  fees  in  that  school,  is  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in 
the  Law  School,  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in  the  Medical  Courses,  including 
laboratory  fees,  $75.00  a  quarter;  and  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  $50.00 
a  quarter. 

4.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter, 
and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  3:00  p.m.  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter 
at  the  Office  of  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $6.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics,  Modeling  and  Ceramics,  and  Industrial 
Education,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  are  charged  for  certain 
courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Twelve  dollars  ($12.00)  is  the 
maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  laboratory  courses  are  required  to  purchase 
at  the  office  of  the  Cashier  adequate  breakage  and  supply  coupon  tickets  to  be 
deposited  as  follows:  for  courses  in  Chemistry,  with  the  Curator  of  Kent  Chem- 
ical Laboratory;  for  courses  in  Physiology,  with  the  instructor  in  charge;  for 
courses  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  with  the  instructor  in  charge;  and  for 
courses  in  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology, 
at  the  laboratory  supply  store.  Room  10,  Botany  Building.     New  tickets  must 
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be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and  a  refund  of  the  unused  balance 
on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  materials  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  quarter  in  the  men's  gymnasium  and  $1.50 
in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

The  University  has  thirteen  residence  halls  for  students,  eight  for  women 
and  five  for  men.  Rooms  in  these  halls  rent  for  from  $30  to  $75  a  quarter.  The 
rental  covers  charges  for  heat,  Hght,  and  care,  except  that  in  Drexel  House  the 
rooms  are  cared  for  by  the  students  themselves.  Rooms  are  for  the  most  part 
single,  but  a  few  in  each  Hall  may  be  occupied  by  two  students.  Application 
for  rooms  should  be  made  to  the  University  Cashier,  who  will,  on  request,  send 
a  diagram  of  the  Halls  showing  prices  of  rooms.  Each  room  is  furnished  with 
study-table,  chairs,  bookcase,  bureau,  mirror,  chamber-ware,  rug,  bedstead, 
mattress,  and  bedding,  with  the  exception  that  in  Hitchcock  Hall  rugs  are  fur- 
nished by  the  students  and  in  Drexel  House  bedding  is  furnished  by  the  students. 
Towels  must  be  furnished  by  the  students.  Rooms  may  not  be  subrented,  nor 
can  exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 

A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  Hall;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  seK-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

Six  of  the  halls  for  women  (Beecher,  Kelly,  Foster,  Green,  Greenwood,  and 
Kenwood)  have  separate  dining-rooms  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  board  in  these 
halls  is  $7.00  per  week  and  board  for  the  entire  quarter  is  payable  in  advance 
on  the  opening  day.  All  students  Uving  in  these  halls  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  there. 

The  table  below  furnishes  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses,  exclusive  of 
tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks,  of  a  student  in  the  University 
residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

Rent  and  care  of  room                       .        

$  90.00 

231.00 

45.00 

30.00 

45.00 

$144.00 

270.00 

60.00 

51.00 

75.00 

$288  00 

Board 

330  00 

75.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

72  00 

Incidentals 

120.00 

Total 

$441 . 00 

$600.00 

$885  00 
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An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to  reduce 
living  expenses  somewhat  is  offered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommodates 
sixteen  women  students  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of 
the  House.  Room  rent  for  each  student  is  $36.00  a  quarter,  and  the  co-operative 
plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is  possible  under  other 
circumstances.  Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and  adaptabihty  to  group  life 
are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  rooms  in  Drexel  House  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing  Bureau. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  listed,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men,  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing 
Bureau  for  a  list  of  rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against 
strangers  who  approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their 
services  in  securing  rooms.  Because  of  a  general  scarcity  of  housing  facihties 
in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  accom- 
modations than  was  the  case  in  past  years. 

Students  may  secure  furnished  rooms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University 
at  prices  ranging  from  S60.00  to  $150.00  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
University  or  at  nearby  restaurants.  Men  occasionally  find  small  rooms  or 
dark  rooms  for  less  than  $50.00  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $60.00 
or  more.  Not  less  than  $7.00  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one 
can  seldom  find  a  room  with  outside  light,  drop  light,  study  table,  ample  closet 
space,  and  a  comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $72.00  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  fight  housekeeping  are  diflacult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $30.00  to  $75.00  a  month.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a 
kitchen  table  and  gas  plate,  but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen 
privileges  may  be  secured  at  the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of 
about  $12.00  per  quarter. 

Furnished  houses  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price  from 
$60.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  In  the  University  neighborhood  there  are  very 
few  two-  or  three-room  apartments  and  their  rental,  unfurnished,  is  $50.00  a 
month  or  more.     The  Housing  Bureau  Usts  only  furnished  houses  and  apartments . 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

Board  at  the  University  may  be  obtained  at  Hutchinson  Commons,  the 
Ida  Noyes  refectory,  and  the  Emmons  Blaine  lunchroom.  Cafeteria  service  is 
provided,  the  cost  of  meals  averaging  about  $7.00  per  week. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  appropriates  annually  from  its  general  funds  the  amount 
of  twenty-one  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  ($21,100)  for  Fellowships  in  the 
Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  These  Fellowships  range  in 
value  from  $150,  the  tuition  fees  of  a  graduate  student  for  three  quarters,  to 
$520,  that  is,  $370  in  addition  to  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters.  A  limited 
number  of  Scholarships,  covering  a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters, 
are  also  awarded  annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  a  record  of  their  previous 
work  and  distinctions,  degrees,  and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their 
written  or  printed  work  in  the  field  of  the  department  in  which  appHcation  is 
made.  Application  must  be  received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1 
of  each  year,  in  order  to  be  considered  for  the  following  year.  Appointments 
are  made  April  1. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own 
work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation, 
unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be 
appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  a  number  of  graduate 
Scholarships,  each  yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  are 
awarded  annually  to  students  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  during 
the  preceding  year,  who  are  recommended  to  the  Committee  on  Scholarships 
on  the  basis  of  excellence  of  record  in  their  respective  departments  of  speciahza- 
tion. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Handbook  of 
the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  Prizes,  University  Service, 
Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  Outside  Employment.  The  position 
of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau 
many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they 
have  time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular  entitled 
Awards  and  Aids. 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 
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I.       THE    master's    degree 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,^  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned, may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  appUcant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfillment  of  the  following  requirements : 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  department  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.^  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  three  months  before  gradua- 
tion, and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department 
at  least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened 
to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  dehvery  of  three  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.     Two  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.      THE    degree    of   DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of 
independent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowl- 
edge; and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of 
the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 
with  less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 

2  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 
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1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago, ^  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recommenda- 
tion by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be  enrolled, 
by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's 
degree.  The  languages  other  than  EngUsh  must  be  languages  which  contain 
important  critical  Uterature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's  principal 
work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  department  of 
principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  languages  must 
be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments  not  less  than  one  academic  year 
(9  months)  before  the  final  examination  for  the  degree.  AppHcation  for  admission 
to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank 
must  be  obtained  by  the  appUcant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must 
be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that  in  which 
the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  following  requirements : 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted  course 
of  study.  The  student  may  follow  one  of  two  plans.  Plan  I:  The  work  offered 
in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  any  department  is  out- 
lined by  the  Department  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  for  each  candidate,  not 
later  than  the  first  quarter  of  his  last  year  of  residence  work.  The  work  required 
will  include  such  courses  in  departments  allied  to  that  of  principal  work  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  department  to  obviate  narrow  specializa- 
tion. The  work  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student, 
with  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  his 
principal  subject  to  cognate  branches  of  learning,  and  (2)  of  preparing  him  for 
productive  scholarship.  All  courses  offered  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirement  for 
the  degree  must  be  advanced  courses,  and  a  Ust  of  courses  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Faculties  when  the  appUcant  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  Plan  II:  Under 
this  plan  the  work  offered  must  include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects  is  normally  9  majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  not,  under  this  plan,  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than 
three  departments. 

h)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

1  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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3.  Dissertation. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon 
some  topic  connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  dissertation  must  consti- 
tute an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date 
of  the  final  examination.  The  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 
This  period  may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

Ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred,  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Head 
or  acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  for 
pubUcation  as  the  candidate's  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be  with- 
drawn from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required 
one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfill  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements.  (See  special 
circular  entitled  Handbook  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science.) 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed : 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
and  also  as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that 
the  dissertation  has  been  received  and  accepted  for  pubHcation. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan). 

6)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  to  print  the  required 
one  hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  haK-roan.  This 
guaranty  shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
ferring of  the  degree. 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  dissertation 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred only  after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General 
Library. 

Additional  dissertation  regulations: 

d)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  briefer  than 
that  received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for 
publication.  For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  pubhcation  may  be  an  account 
of  the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the 
evidence  used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached ;  or  it  may  be  a 
single  chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

e)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  is  accepted  for  publi- 
cation, two  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  dissertation  are  required  for  deposit 
in  the  library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies  of  the  briefer  form,  before  the 
degree  is  conferred. 
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/)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  d)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

g)  Clauses  d)-f)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
dissertation  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbrevia- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  complete  dissertation. 

4.  Final  examination. — Plan  I  (see  2,  a),  p.  11):  After  admission  to  candi- 
dacy the  student  may  present  himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled 
(a)  the  requirements  of  the  department,  (6)  the  modern  language  requirement, 
and  (c)  the  dissertation  requirements  (see  3,  p.  12).  The  examination  will  be 
conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  department  in  which 
the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  representative  of  some  other  department, 
appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  The  candidate  is  required 
to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work,  including  an  analysis  of  the 
dissertation,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his  Dean  for  distribution  to 
the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  examination.  In  case  of  the 
examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement  should  include  the 
work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the  final  examination  should 
include  the  work  of  both  departments. 

Plan  II  (see  2,  a),  p.  11):  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both 
principal  and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
taken  in  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment or  departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  regards  his  dissertation.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an 
appointed  representative  of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of 
each  of  them  if  there  are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department 
who  may  choose  to  attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed 
by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  If  the  examination  in  the  secondary 
subject  or  subjects  is  separated  from  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject, 
the  two  may  not  be  held  in  the  same  quarter,  nor  within  two  months  of  each 
other. 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.^ 

1  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application  is 
made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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GREEK,  LATIN,   COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,   GENERAL 

LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.     The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES   IN   LATIN   AND   GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SEQUENCE    FOH    A.B.    STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University),  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned,  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy  and  Catullus), 
and  6  (Horace) .  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a 
student  who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the 
case  of  students  who  begin  Greek  in  college,  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  second  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid); 
8  (Rapid-Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus);  12  (Terence)  or  20,  or  30;  and  any 
three  in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses."  The  Greek 
Department  offers  courses  37  (Hesiod),  41  (Lyric  Poetry),  14  (Herodotus). 
In  the  Department  of  History,  courses  A12  (History  of  Greece)  and  A13  (the 
History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree,  who  wish  to  teach  Latin  as  their  main  sub- 
ject in  high  schools,  must  take,  in  addition  to  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  three  courses 
from  the  group  included  in  Nos.  7-12,  and  three  courses  from  the  group  headed 
"Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses";  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree,  who 
wish  to  teach  Latin  as  their  secondary  subject  in  high  schools,  must  take,  in 
addition  to  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  three  coiu-ses  from  the  group  included  in 
Nos.  7-12. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
foUows: 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

I.     Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6;   7  or  10;  8  or  11;   12  or  20  or  30;  and  any  three 

in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
II.     Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-12, 

with  three  Greek  Senior  college  courses. 
III.     Latin  and  Sanskrit:   Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 
followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 
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IV.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  chosen 
from  7-12;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109, 
English  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91,  103-9; 
or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or  by 
three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 
V.  Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  selected  from  7-12, 
followed  by  three  suitable  courses  in  Romance  approved  by  the 
Departmental  Adviser. 

VI.     Latin  and  Romance,  Teacher's  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses 
selected  from  7-12,  followed  by  French  11  or  12,  40  or  42  or  43,  and 
one  other  course  approved  by  the  Departmental  Adviser. 
VII.     Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 

in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 
VIII.     Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses 
chosen  from  7-12,  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 
from  81-101. 

IX.     Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 
X.     Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Latin  4,  5,  6;   7  or  10;  8  or  11;   12  or  20  or  30. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  ItaUc  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on 
pages  10-13  of  this  Circular  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this  group 
are  as  follows : 
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THE    master's    degree 

a)  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head 
of  the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

b)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  dissertation  in  complete  form  to  the 
instructor  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  disserta- 
tion shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally- 
approved  by  him,  it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with 
the  departmental  Ubrarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On 
depositing  the  dissertation  the  instructor  shall  direct  the  librarian  to  send  dated 
notices  to  all  members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  will 
be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

THE   doctor's   degree 

a)  The  dissertation  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental 
librarian  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee 
depositing  the  dissertation  shall  request  the  Ubrarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all 
members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  is  on  view.  The 
dissertation  shall  remain  on  view  two  weeks. 

b)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 


Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Greek. 


FELLOWS,  1921-22 
Floyd  Albert  Spencer,  A.B.  Hermann  Lloyd  Tracy,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theoc- 
ritus and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and 
Plato.  Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archeology,  epigraphy,  private 
and  public  antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

sequences 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 

College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Philosophic 

Literature.     In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 

same  fields  are  offered,  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.     From 

these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 

suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 

Department.^ 

1  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  obliged  to  pursue  a  sequence  in  addition  to 
the  required  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work); 
see  p.  14. 
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The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachera, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quahty  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR   COLLEGE    COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students :  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 

(5)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  of  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  5 . 
In  this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — For    (a)    those   who   have   never   studied  Greek, 

(6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly  the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  9 : 00, 
Dr.  Smith;  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  9:00,  Dr.  Smith. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of 
one  year's  work  in  Elementary  Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Winter, 
10:00,  Professor  Bonner;   Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works.  Mj .  Autumn,  9 :  00,  Dr.  Smith;  Spring, 
10 :  00,  Professor  Bonner. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (elementary  course). — Autumn,  10:00;  Winter,  2:30, 
Dr.  Smith. 

5.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Dr.  Smith; 
Spring,  10:00,  Mr. . 

6.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito". — Required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  8:00,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:00;  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

II.    junior  and  senior  college  course 
10.  Plato:  Minor  Dialogues;  Euripides. — The  Medea  will  be  read  carefully 
and  one  other  play  rapidly.     This  course  may  be  substituted  for  either  5  or  6  or  7 
in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree.     Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  10:00,  Dr.  Smith. 


i 
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III.      SENIOR    COLLEGE   AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  p.  17. 

14.  Herodotus. — Mj.  Professor  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

15.  Thucydides. — Portions  of  the  earlier  books  will  be  read,  and  topics  for 
oral  or  written  reports  will  be  assigned.    Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Bonner. 

17.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00, 
Professor  Bonner. 

19.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10 :  00;  M  j .  Spring,  9 :  00, 
Professor  Bonner. 

21.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

23.  Attic  Orators. — Mj.  Professor  Bonner.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

25.  Isocrates. — The  Panegyricus,  the  Areopagiticus,  and  selections  from  the 
other  public  speeches.     M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Bonner. 

27.  Demosthenes:  Forensic  Speeches.— Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

29.  Demosthenes:  Public  Speeches. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2:30, 
Professor  Shorey. 

31.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

33.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  Uterary  study  of  the  Iliad.  Mj.  Autumn, 
3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

35.  Homer  in  European  Literature  and  Culture. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

37.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

41.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exlcusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  BacchyUdes,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  poHtical  environment.  Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor 
Shorey. 

43.  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and  Theocritus.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

47.  Pindar. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

49.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

51.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

53.  Euripides. — Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

55.  Aristophanes. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

57.  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Plato. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

59.  Plato:  "The  Republic."— Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in  1922- 
23.] 

61.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

62.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

63.  The  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophies. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

65.  Lucian. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
68.  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.     [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 
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70,  71,  72.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

73,  74,  75.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

76,  77,  78.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

79,  80,  81.  Seminar:  History  of  Greek  Philosophy. — Based  primarily  upon 
Diehl's  Vorsokratiker  and  Ritter  and  Preller's  Historia  philosophiae  Graecae. 
3Mjs.,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  M.  and  W.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

IN   THE   department   OF    COMPARATIVE   PHILOLOGY 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  see  page  33  in  this  Circular. 

IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   GENERAL   LITERATURE 

30.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wilkins 
AND  Others. 

in  the  department  of  history 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 

HUTH. 

A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augus- 
tus.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  and 

Chairman  of  the  Department. 
William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 


Mabel  Banta  Beeson,  A.M.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Dorothea  Clinton  Woodworth,  A.B.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Latin. 


Herbert  C.  Lipscomb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 

College  (Summer,  1922). 
Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classics,  Ohio  University 

(Summer,  1922). 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 
Blanche  Beatrice  Boyer,  A.M.  F.  Russell  Hamblin,  A.M. 

Paul  Grady  Moorhead,  A.M. 

GENERAL  AIMS 
The  Department  offers  a  small  group  of  courses  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  who  have  not  begun  the  study  of  Latin  before  entering  college,  and 
a  larger  group  for  those  who,  already  equipped  with  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  language,  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  either  as  their  main  interest  or  as 
part  of  a  general  education.  The  graduate  courses  are  devised  primarily  for 
students  planning  to  teach  in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and, 
in  addition  to  an  occasional  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  provide  opportunities  for  acquaintance  with  the  content  and  the  form  of 
the  hterature,  the  life,  and  the  thought  of  the  people,  and  their  contribution  to 
the  development  of  civiUzation.  In  the  various  aspects  of  ancient  culture  the 
work  of  the  Department  is  supplemented  by  courses  in  history,  in  philosophy, 
in  language,  and  in  art  in  other  departments. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 
In  planning  their  work  students  will  find  it  helpful  to  consult  some  member 
of  the  Department,  and  graduate  students  particularly  should  seek  advice  be-    ' 
fore  registering. 

sequences  in  latin  for  undergraduates 

See  p.  14  of  this  Circular. 
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HIGHER   DEGREES 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading  courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  19  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

Degree  of  A.M. — ^A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's 
degree  in  Latin  may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department. 
It  is  advisable  that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate 
residence.     The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  Department. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved,  the  Faculty  of  the  Department 
will  assign  to  the  student  an  official  adviser,  under  whose  general  charge  and 
direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice  of  courses  taken  for 
the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  supplementary 
regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of  the  required  dissertation. 
Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation  subject  must  also  be  finally 
approved  by  the  Department  before  the  applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  official  adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  com-ses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  not 
lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  not  lower  than 
grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  abiUty  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English  and  Enghsh  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  emphasize  the  essential  matters  of  Roman  history  and 
of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  suggested  by  the  courses  taken. 

Degree  of  Ph.D. — The  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the  principal  subject  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a 
secondary  subject)  shall  include: 

1.  A  dissertation  (see  pp.  12-13). 

2.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on:  A,  transla- 
tion into  Latin;  and  B,  translation  from  Latin  into  English  at  sight. 

3.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
author  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department;  this  examination  shall  test  the  candidate's  control  of  the  principles 
of  text  criticism  and  interpretation. 

4.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department;  the  topic  may  be,  for  example,  a  period  of  Uterary  history,  a 
literary  type,  a  period  of  ancient  history,  a  phase  of  Roman  government,  some 
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aspect  of  private  life,  a  feature  of  the  Latin  language  or  of  Latin  style,  etc.  The 
widest  variety  of  choice  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon 
independent  study  by  the  candidate  of  a  topic  which  is  either  entirely  apart  from 
any  work  in  courses  or  is  an  intensive  and  independent  study  of  a  theme  only 
broadly  covered  by  work  in  courses. 

5.  An  oral  examination,  not  less  than  two  hours  in  length,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Prescribed  subjects:  (1)  the  History  of  the  Latin  Language,  including 
sounds  and  inflections,  syntax,  and  style;  (2)  the  History  of  Latin  Literature; 
(3)  Roman  History.  The  period  covered  under  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  is  from  the 
beginning  down  to  and  including  Boethius. 

B.  Elective  subjects:  The  candidate  will  select,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department,  from  the  following  Usts  of  subjects  at  least  three  in 
which  he  will  offer  himself  for  examination:  (1)  Art  and  Archaeology;  (2)  Epig- 
raphy; (3)  Paleography;  (4)  Private  Antiquities;  (5)  Public  Antiquities,  with 
narrower  definition  to  law  or  government,  if  desirable  in  individual  cases; 
(6)  Philosophy;  (7)  ReUgion.  (The  hst  may  be  extended  as  the  Department 
suggests  and  experience  dictates.) 

Note  1. — It  is  understood  that  the  Department  will  encourage  co-ordination  under 
1,  3,  4,  5B,  so  that  a  candidate's  choice  of  a  dissertation  subject,  author,  topic,  and  selected 
subjects  for  oral  examination  may  realize  a  desirable  synthesis. 

Note  2. — The  examination  in  2  or  3  or  4  may  be  taken  by  the  candidate  at  any  time, 
subsequent  to  his  admission  to  candidacy,  that  is  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  whose  minor  is  Latin  are  expected  to 
take  nine  majors  in  that  department,  three  of  which  should  be  in  the  seminar. 

The  examination  in  the  case  of  candidates  whose  minor  is  Latin  shall  consist 
of  2B  and  5A. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
other  departments,  arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Latin  Department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work 
in  these  subjects  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

0.  Elementary  Latin  for  Pre-Medical  Students. — The  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  easy  reading  matter.  The  work  does  not  count  for  college  credit, 
but  meets  the  requirements  in  Latin  for  the  Pre-Medical  course.  A  special  tuition 
fee  is  charged.  The  course  runs  continuously  through  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
Quarters,  five  hours  weekly,  3:30,  Mrs.  Woodworth. 

I.   JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

a)  The  following  courses  are  for  those  who  have  had  only  two  years  of  high- 
school  Latin : 

1.  Eutropius  and  Ovid. — Selections  from  the  Breviarium  of  Eutropius  and 
stories  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  will  be  read.  One  hour  each  week  will 
be  devoted  to  a  review  of  Latin  grammar.     Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Mr. . 

2.  Virgil  and  Sallust. — Reading  of  the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid,  and  of  the 
Catiline  of  Sallust;  Latin  prose  composition.     Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Mr. . 

3.  Cicero  and  Gellius. — The  reading  will  consist  of  In  Catilinam  i  and  iv,  and 
stories  from  the  Noctes  Atticae  of  GeUius;  writing  of  Latin.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Mr. . 
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Students  who  have  had  three  years  of  high-school  Latin  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department,  be  admitted  to  course  4  after  taking  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  courses. 

b)  The  following  courses  are  for  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  high-school 
Latin  or  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  3  in  college: 

4.  Cicero:  "De  Senectute";  Terence;  Phormio. — Translation;  the  writing 
of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  con- 
tinuous pages  of  Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Miller;   11:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

5.  Livy:  Book  XXI;  Catullus:  Selections. — Translation;  the  writing  of 
Latin.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Miller;   11:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes"  and  "Epodes." — The  attention  of  the  students  will  be 
directed  almost  wholly  to  the  hterary  side  of  the  poet's  works.  Mj.  Summer, 
11:00,  Associate  Professor  Scott;  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Miller;  11:00, 
Mr. . 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  who  have  had  four  years  of  high-school 
Latin  are  required  to  take  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  who  have  had  only  two  years  of  high-school 
Latin  are  required  to  take  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

II.      JUNIOR   AND   senior    COLLEGE    COURSES 

Note. — Prereqmsite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:    courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-12  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  14-15. 

7.  Elegiac  Poetry. — A  considerable  portion  of  TibuUus  will  be  read,  and 
selections  from  Propertius.     Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Miller. 

8.  Rapid-Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Jugurtha":  Phaedrus;  Quintus 
Curtius. — Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — A  general  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid  and 
of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.     Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Miller. 

11.  Tacitus:  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — The  more  general  problems  of 
the  relation  between  content  and  literarj'  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable 
attention  to  reading  Latin  aloud.     Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Miller. 

12.  Terence. — Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

III.      SENIOR   college   AND   GRADUATE    COURSES 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  selected  plays.  The  characteristics  of 
early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus  to  his 
Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy. 
Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  I,  III,  and  V  of  the  De  rerum  natura,  with  special 
reference  to  content  and  style.     Mj.  Winter,  11 :  00,  Professor  Prescott. 

21A.  Roman  Philosophy. — Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Natura,  Cicero's  Dream  of 
Scipio,  and  Seneca's  Essays  and  Epistles  will  form  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the 
Epicurean  and  the  Stoic  Philosophy.     Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Lipscomb. 

22.  Catullus. — Most  of  the  poems  of  Catullus  are  read,  with  due  attention 
to  their  metrical  form  and  literary  antecedents  and  to  their  social  and  historical 
setting.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  the  reading  of  other  Latin  lyrics  of  the 
republican  and  imperial  periods  not  included  in  other  courses  offered  by  the  de- 
partment.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 
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24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in  1922- 
23.] 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

27.  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of  Theocritus  (in  translation  or 
in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Empire;  lectures  on  the  development 
of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance.     Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Pres- 

COTT. 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XH.— Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

30.  Horace:  "Satires"  and  "Epistles."— Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Professor 
Miller. 

32.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Miller. 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

35.  Martial. — Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

37.  The  "Annals"  of  Tacitus. — Readings  cover  the  greater  part  of  Books 
I-VI,  which  treat  of  the  life  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  poHtical  theory  and  the  literary  method  of  the  historian,  and  lectures  are  given 
on  the  beginnings  and  character  of  the  Roman  principate.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30, 
Professor  Merrill. 

38.  Juvenal. — The  course  presents  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  Rome 
under  the  Early  Empire,  and,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
accurate  and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor 
Beeson. 

39.  Suetonius. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature  will 
be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings  of  the 
more  important  authors.     Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

42.  Church  Latin. — Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

44.  The  Writing  of  Latin. — Prepared  exercises  in  translation  into  Latin  of 
suitable  passages  selected  from  English  authors.  Toward  the  end  of  the  course 
some  exercises  are  set  for  practice  in  writing  extempore  versions,  and  in  original 
composition  in  Latin  on  simple  themes.  This  course  is  offered  annually,  but  the 
work  is  varied  so  that  it  may  be  elected  by  the  same  student  in  any  number  of 
successive  years.     Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

45.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 
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48.  Caesar*s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — Mj.  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

49.  Roman  Political  Institutions. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

60.  Roman  Private  Life. — M j .  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in  1922-23] . 
53.  Roman  Coinage. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in  1922-23]. 
64.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wilkins 

AND  Others.     (See  General  Literature  30). 

56.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School. — Organization  of  the  Latin 
course  in  high  schools  and  details  of  its  application.  Details  of  procedure  in  the 
teaching  of  first-year  Latin  and  of  the  subsequent  high-school  courses.  Results 
of  educational  studies  which  throw  light  on  the  worth  of  particular  methods  and 
the  appropriateness  of  different  t3rpes  of  material  for  reading.  Mj.  Summer, 
1:30,  Associate  Professor  Scott. 

iv.    graduate  courses 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  coiu-ses  numbered  60-98. 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — A  study  of  the  characteristics  of 
colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pronunciation,  syntax,  and  style, 
to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary  Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection 
with  archaic  Latin  and  with  the  Romance  languages.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00; 
Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.]  

70.  Roman  Comedy. — Mj.  Professor  Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

70A.  Roman  Comedy. — A  study  of  representative  plays  of  Plautus  and 

Terence  with  reference  (1)  to  their  relation  to  Greek  and  modem  comedy,  (2)  to 

Greek  and  Roman  life  and  manners,   (3)  to  the  characteristics  of  colloquial 

Latin.    Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Professor  Lipscomb. 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Selected  elegies  of  Propertius,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its  relation  to  Greek  models. 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

83.  Roman  Religion. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

84.  Early  Latin. — Mj.  Professor  Beeson.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

Seminars. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year  a  seminar  on  some  department 
of  hterature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  take.  The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  apparatus  and 
methods  of  research  work. 

87,  88,  89.  Roman  Comedy. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 
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90,  91,  92.  Catullus. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
99,  100,  101.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Pliny. — Text-criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion. The  extant  manuscript  authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  un- 
published material,  will  be  critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the 
manuscripts  into  families  will  be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by 
which  the  probable  constitution  of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed 
and  practised.  On  the  interpretative  side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  problems  of  chronology,  history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction, 
syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Th.  and  F.,  4:30-6:30, 
Professor  Merrill. 

102,  103,  104.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero.— 3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

in  the  department  of  comparative  philology 
Cf.  p.  33  of  this  Circular. 

in  the  department  of  history 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A14.  Roman  Empire. — Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY, 

GENERAL  LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN 

PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Pah,  Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Church  Slavonic,  and  by  other 

departments,  but  accepted  also  in  this  Department,  in  Gothic,  Old  English,  Old 
High  German,  Old  Norse,  etc.,  also  in  Old  Irish  and  in  Russian.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  on  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Itahc  dialects. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiUza- 
tion  and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
reUgious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiUary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  ItaUc  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Itahc  dialects;  7,  Greek  dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;    12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;   13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  Germanic  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 
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SECONDART    SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modem  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  Enghsh,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Prerequi- 
site: some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modem  European  language  other  than 
English.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Primarily  for  classical  students,  though  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology.  Intended  to  be  eminently  practical, 
emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an 
understanding  of  the  historical  development  in  each  language.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  (or  M.),  Winter,  Tu., 
Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  and  exercises.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

5.  Popular  Latin. — Reading  of  selected  texts  for  the  study  of  the  grammar 
and  vocabulary  of  Popular  Latin.  Intended  especially  for  students  of  Romance 
Philology.     Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Buck.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects, 
Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

8.  Modem  Greek. — Reading  and  exercises  in  the  spoken  language,  with 
constant  reference  to  its  relation  to  ancient  Greek,  especially  in  respect  to  semantic 
changes.  Pernot's  Grammaire  de  grec moderne  and  Recueil de  textes.  Mj.  Winter, 
11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit  (elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Lan- 
man's  Sanskrit  Reader.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1:30,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Clark. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.     Mj.  Winter,  1 :30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.     Mj.  Spring,  1 : 30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — A  brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India. 
The  social  and  intellectual  conditions  under  which  this  Uterature  was  produced, 
and  its  place  in  the  Uterature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.     Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — A  brief  outUne  of  the  religion  and  mythology 
of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu  religions — Brahmanism, 
Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.     A  few  introductory  lectures  will  be  given,  treating 
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of  the  country  and  people,  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of 
thought,  of  Sanskrit  Hterature,  of  pohtical  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social 
institutions.     Mj,  Summer  and  Winter,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

16.  History  of  India. — The  political  history  of  India  and  the  parallel  social 
development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Battle  of  Plassey  in  1757. 
The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be  traced  in  order  to 
give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in  India.  Mj.  Spring, 
2:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

17.  Kalidasa:  "Qakuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — Mj. 
Summer  and  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader.  Prerequisite:  Sans- 
krit.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

20.  Avestan  and  Old  Persian. — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader,  and  Tolman's  Ancient  Persian  Lexicon 
and  Texts.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit.  Mj.  Professor  Buck.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Leskien's  Litanisches  Lesebuch  and  Handbuch  der  altbulgarischen  Sprache. 
Mj.  Professor  Buck.     [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Mj.  Winter,  F.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

in   the   department   of   GERMANIC   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURES 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

108.  Lectures  on  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor 
Wood. 

109.  Old  Saxon. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 
113.  Old  Frisian. — Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor HULBERT. 

170A,  B.  Old  and  Middle  Irish. — 2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor 
Cross. 

in  the  department  of  oriental  languages  and  literatures 

301-3.  Elementary  Russian. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  9:00, 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

GREEKi 

1895    William  Arthur  Heidel,  Professor  of  Greek,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middle  ton,  Conn. 
Pseudo-Platonica. 
WiLMER  Cave  Wright,  Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 
The  Emperor  Julian's  Relation  to  the  New  Sophistic  and  Neo- 
Platonism:  With  a  Study  of  His  Style. 

1897  ICharles  William  Seidenadel. 

Quid  de  musicae  universae  eiusque  aUquot  partium  singularum 
potestate  rjdos  aut  Trddos  et  exprimendi  et  efficiendi  veterum  Graeco- 
rum  scriptores,  imprimis  Plato  nee  non  Aristoteles  iudicarint. 

1898  Theodore  Chanlon  Burgess,  Director,  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

Epideictic  Literature. 

1900  jHerbert  Morse  Burchard. 

Homeric  Influence  on  the  Palatine  Anthology. 
George  Norlin,  President,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Cosmogenical  Theories  of  the  Greeks. 
George  Washington  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

A  Study  of  Quintus  of  Smyrna. 

1901  Clara  Elizabeth  Millerd  (Mrs.  Smertenko),  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

On  the  Interpretation  of  Empedocles. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Principal,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago,  lU. 
The  Custom  and  Laws  of  Naturalization  at  Athens. 

1903  Geneva  Misener,  Associate  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 
The  Meaning  of  Tap. 

1904  Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  111. 
Evidence  in  Athenian  Courts. 
Roy  Caston  Flickinger,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
Plutarch  as  a  Source  of  Information  on  the  Greek  Theater. 
David    Moore   Robinson,  Professor   of  Classical  Archaeology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ancient  Sinope. 
Larue  Van  Hook,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 
The   Metaphorical  Terminology  of  Greek  Rhetoric  and  Literary 
Criticism. 

1905  Frank  Winans  Dignan,  LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Idle  Actor  in  Aeschylus. 

1906  Kelley  Rees,  Broker,  514  S.  42nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Rule  of  Three  Actors  in  the  Classical  Greek  Drama. 

J  The  title  of  the  dissertation  submitted  for  the  doctorate  is  printed  after  each  name. 
t  Deceased. 
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1907  Anna  Bates  Hersman,  5577  Cabanne  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Studies  in  Greek  Allegorical  Interpretation. 

1908  Frederick  Leroy  Hutson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  Princeton 

University,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Sparta  in  Greek  Opinion. 

1910  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  South  Dakota, 

Vermilion,  S.D. 
Simile  and  Metaphor  in  Greek  Poetry,  from  Homer  to  Aeschylus. 

1911  Hazel  Louise  Brown,  Harrison  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Extemporary  Speech  in  Antiquity. 
George  Miller  Calhoun,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Athenian  Clubs  in  Politics  and  Litigation. 
Frank  Egleston  Robbins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
The  Hexaemeral  Literature;   a  Study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Com- 
mentaries on  Genesis. 

1912  Ethel  Ella  Beers,  Parker  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Euripides  and  Later  Greek  Thought. 
Robert  Alexander  MacLean,  Lecturer  in  Classics,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Can. 
Periphrasis  in  Attic  Tragedy. 

1913  John  Walter  Beardslee,  Jr.,  Professor  of  the  New  Testament,  Theo- 

logical Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
The  Use  of  ^uo-is  in  Fifth-Century  Greek  Literature. 
Emily  Helen  Dutton,  Professor  of  Classics,  Tennessee  College,  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tenn. 
Studies  in  Greek  Prepositional  Phrases. 
John  Leonard  Hancock,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 
Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Studies  in  Stichomythia. 
John  Emory  Hollingsworth,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Washburn 
College,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Antithesis  in  Attic  Orators  from  Antiphon  to  Isaeus. 
Roger   Miller  Jones,   Assistant   Professor  of   Greek,   University   of 
CaHfornia,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
The  Platonism  of  Plutarch. 
Robert  Christian  Kissling,  Professor  of  Classical  Languages,  Carroll 
College,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Philosophy  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene. 
Albert   Augustus   Trever,    Professor   of   Greek,    Lawrence   College, 
Appleton,  Wis. 
A  History  of  Greek  Economic  Thought. 

1914  John  Oscar  Lofberg,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex. 
Sycophancy  in  Athens. 
George  Newton  Sleight,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Themistius:  Life,  Style,  and  Thought. 

1915  Grace  Hadley  (Mrs.  T.  H.  Billings),  Cambridge,  England. 

The  Art  of  Transition  in  Plato. 
Thomas  Henry  Billings,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  Platonism  of  Philo  Judaeus. 
Heber  Michael  Hays,  Fenger  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Notes  on  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  with  Introduction  and 
Appendix. 
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1916  David  Martin  Key,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Millsaps  College, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Introduction  of  Characters  by  Personal  Names  in  Greek  and  Roman 
Comedy. 

Frederick  Smith,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Athenian  Political  Commissions. 
Edwin  Leodgar  Theiss,  Naperville,  111. 

Hostility  to  Plato  in  Antiquity. 
Eliza  Gregory  Wilkins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
"Know  Thyself"  in  Greek  and  Latin  Literature. 

1917  fRoBERT  Dale  Elliott. 

Transition  in  the  Attic  Orators. 

1919  Margaret  Brown  O'Connor,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Facts  of  Greek  Religion  as  Seen  through  the  Medium  of  Tragedy. 
John  Wilson  Taylor,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  University 
of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho's  Criticism  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

1920  William  Dudley  Woodhead,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  University 

of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Etymology  in  Greek  Literature. 

1921  Hartley  Grant  Robertson,  Lecturer  in  Greek,  Victoria  College,  Uni- 

versity of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Athenian  Empire. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  111. 
The  Administration  of  Justice  from  Hesiod  to  Solon. 

LATIN 

1898     Fred  B.  R.  Hellems,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Lex  de  Imperio  Vespasiani. 
Esther  Boise  Van  Deman,  Research  Associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Rome,  Italy. 
The  Cult  of  Vesta  Publica  and  the  Vestal  Virgins. 
Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 
The  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Latin. 

1900  Edward  Ambrose  Bechtel,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College 

of  Liberal  Arts,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Sanctae  Silviae  Peregrinatio. 
John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Commission  on  Public  Information,  8  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Origin  of  Rhythmical  Verse  in  Late  Latin. 
Thomas  Kay  Sidey,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Participle  in  Plautus,  Petronius,  and  Apuleius. 

1901  Thomas  Louis  Comparette,  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Ins  crip  tional  Hexameters. 
Frederick  William  Shipley,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Certain  Sources  of  Corruption  in  Latin  Manuscripts. 
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1901  William  Frank  Tibbetts,  Curtis  High  School,  New  Brighton,  Staten 

Island,  N.Y. 
The  Indicative  Indirect  Question  in  Latin. 

1902  George  Crawford  Swearingen,  Mississippi  Manager  of  the  Phoenix 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
A  Study  in  the  Manuscripts  of  Horace. 

1903  Tenney  Frank,  Professor  of  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 

more, Md. 
Attraction  of  Mood  in  Early  Latin. 

1904  Warren  Stone  Gordis,  Professor  of  English,  John  B.  Stetson  University, 

De  Land,  Fla. 
The  Estimates  of  Moral  Values  Expressed  in  Cicero's  Letters. 

1905  fBERNARD  Camillus  Bondurant. 

Decimus  Junius  Brutus  Albinus. 
Mary  Jackson  Kennedy,  Laurel  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Literary  Work  of  Ammianus. 
Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  Attorney  at  Law,  165  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 
The  General  Civil  and  Military  Administration  of  Noricum  and 
Raetia. 

1906  Harold  Lucius  Axtell,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 

Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

The  Deification  of  Abstract  Ideas  in  Roman  Literature   and  In- 
scriptions. 
Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt,   Professor  of  Latin,  Victoria  College, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Can. 

The  Dido  Episode  in  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil. 

1907  Draper  Talman  Schoonover,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean,  Marietta 

College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
A  Study  of  Cn.  Domitius  Corbulo  as  Found  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus. 

1908  Evan  Taylor  Sage,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 
The  Pseudo-Ciceronian  Consolatio. 
Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Professor  of  Latin,  State  University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
The  Identification  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Catullus  Cited  in  Statins' 

Edition  of  1566. 

1909  John   Strayer   McIntosh,   Professor  of  Latin   and   Greek,   Southern 

Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex. 
A  Study  of  Augustine's  Version  of  Genesis. 

1911  Judson  Allen  Tolman,  President,  Howard  Payne  College,  Brownsville, 

Tex. 
A  Study  of  the   Sepulchral  Inscriptions  in   Buecheler's  Cannina 
Epigraphica  Latina. 

1912  James  Burnett  Eskridge,  President,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 

chanical College,  Stillwater,  Okla. 
The  Influence  of  Cicero  upon  Augustine  in  the  Development  of  his 

Oratorical  Theory  for  the  Training  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Orator. 
Mason  DeWitt  Gray,  Head  of  Classical  Department,  East  High  School, 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
The  Uses  of  Quin :  Their  Origin  and  Development. 

1913  Carlos  Eben  Allen,  President,  State  Normal  College,  Valley  City,  N.D. 

Latin  Word  Order  as  Seen  in  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 
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1913  Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Goucher  College, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Indicative  Indirect  Question  in  Latin. 
Frederick  William  Clark,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  on  the  History  of  the  Roman  RepubUc. 
Clinton  C.  Conrad,  Vice-Principal,  University  High  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 
The  Technique  of  Continuous  Action  in  Roman  Comedy. 

1914  Keith  Preston,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Northwestern  University, 

Evanston,  111. 
Studies  in  the  Diction  of  the  Sermo  Amatorius  in  Roman  Comedy. 

1915  Bertha  Ellis  Booth,  Hamilton,  Mo. 

The  Collocation  of  the  Adverb  of  Degree  in  Roman  Comedy  and  Cato. 

1916  Raymond  Huntington  Coon,  Professor  of  Latin,  WilUam  Jewell  College, 

Liberty,  Mo. 
The  Foreigner  in  Hellenistic  Comedy. 
Richard  Orlando  Jolliffe,  Professor  of  Classics,  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Can. 
Phases  of  Corruption  in  Roman  Administration  in  the  Last  Half- 
Century  of  the  Roman  RepubUc. 
1918    Ira  David  Hyskell,  28  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
A  Study  of  the  Latinity  of  Sohnus. 

1920  Helen  Hull  Law,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Meredith  College, 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
Studies  in  the  Songs  of  Plautine  Comedy. 
Joseph  Clyde   Murley,   Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages, 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III. 
The  Cults  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  Seen  in  the  Inscriptions. 

1921  Harold  Bennett,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  College  of  Charleston, 

Charleston,  S.C. 
Cinna  and  His  Times. 
Blanche  Elizabeth  Mae  Brotherton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics, 

Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Mass. 
The  Vocabulary  of  Intrigue  in  Roman  Comedy. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1896    Frank  H.  Fowler,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 
The  Negatives  of  the  Indo-European  Languages. 

tHENRY  FaRRAR  LiNSCOTT. 

The  Latin  Third  Declension.     A  Study  in  Metaplasm  and  Syncretism. 
1898    Helen  McGapfey  Searles,  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 
A  Lexicographical  Study  of  the  Greek  Inscriptions. 

1900  Mary  Belle  Harris,  Superintendent,  State  Home  for  Girls,  Trenton,  N.J. 

The  Lyric  of  Kalidasa;  Its  Form  and  Subject  Matter. 
John  Jocob  Meyer,  Austraffe,  Switzerland. 

Translation  of  the  Dagakumaracaritam,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 

1901  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

Contraction  in  the  Case-forms  of  the  Latin  io-  and  ia-  Stems,  and  ot 
deus,  is  and  idem. 
1904    William  Cyrus  Gunnerson,  Principal,  Dozier  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
History  of  U-Stems  in  Greek. 
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1904     Ivy  Kellerman  (Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Reed),  Washington,  D.C. 

On  the  Syntax  of  Some  Prepositions  in  the  Greek  Dialects. 
Ghen-Ichiro  Yoshioka,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Philology, 
Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
A  Semantic  Study  of  the  Verbs  of  Doing  and  Making  in  the  Indo- 
European  Languages. 
Carlos  Everett  Conant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 
The  Pepet  Law  in  Philippine  Languages. 
Karl  F.  Muenzinger,  Chicago,  111. 
Studies  in  Linguistic  Psychology 
I.  The  Consciousness  of  Sameness  of  Speech-Sounds 
II.  The  Function  of  Imitation  Sound-Changes. 
1920    Hans    Kurath,     Instructor    in     German,     Northwestern    University, 
Evanston,  111. 
The  Semantic  Sources  of  the  Words  for  the  Emotions,  in  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Germanic  Languages. 
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1918 
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